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A  HIDDEN  CHAIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMING  OP  AGE. 

"Well,  Jeanie,  and  are  you  satisfied?" 

"Oh!  Kilmore,  satisfied!  I  am  more  than  satisfied;  I 
am  proud — so  proud." 

The  speakers  were  a  pair  standing  arm  in  arm  on  the 
green  and  wide-spreading  sward  of  Kilmore  Park,  just  as 
the  soft  August  twilight  began  to  steal  around.  The  man 
was  tall,  middle-aged,  somewhat  rough-featured,  but  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  dignified  and  kindly;  while  the 
woman  was  still  in  her  lovely  prime.  She  looked  up  at  him 
as  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  were  shining  with  joy  and  love. 

"He  did  not  speak  badly,"  said  the  man,  smiling. 

"He  spoke  beautifully,  and  he  looked  so  handsome,  Kil- 
more— like  a  young  king." 

"Well,  my  dear,  as  kings  as  a  rule  are  not  particularly 
handsome  that  is  hardly  a  compliment — but  the  lad  did  very 
well." 

They  were  talking  of  their  only  son,  whose  coming  of 
age  had  just  been  celebrated  by  a  banquet  given  to  all  the 
tenants  of  the  great  properties  to  which  he  was  the  heir. 
He  was  a  lucky  young  man,  seemingly,  this  Arthur  Victor, 
Lord  Clair,  whose  father  and  mother,  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Kilmore,  were  thinking  and  speaking  of  with  such  tender 
pride.  Lucky  in  his  birth,  in  his  good  looks,  and  in  all  the 
future  prospects  of  his  life.  A_nd  to-day  he  had  been  told 
this;  he  had  realized  perhaps  for  the  first  time  as  he  stood 
the  hero  of  the  hour — bowing  his  thanks  for  all  the  good 
wishes  showered  on  him,  that  he  had  his  full  share  of  the 
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gifts  which  all  men  prize.  The  thought  had  flushed  his  face 
and  brightened  his  eyes,  and  loosened  his  tongue,  and  he 
had  returned  thanks,  after  his  health  had  been  drunk,  in 
such  well-chosen,  graceful  words,  that  no  wonder  his  moth- 
er's heart  beat  high  with  pride,  and  the  Earl  himself  was 
not  unmoved. 

Lord  Kilmore's  own  up-rearing  had  not  been  as  his  son's. 
Born  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  son,  he  had  been  told 
early  in  life  that  he  had  his  own  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
which  way,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  smoothly  paved.  Edu- 
cated as  a  barrister,  he  had  struggled  on  until  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  when  a  sudden  change  came  in  his  fortunes. 

His  uncle,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Kilmore,  a  penurious  old  man 
of  past  seventy,  who  had  taken  very  little  notice  of  his  brief- 
less nephew,  and  considered  that  ''Arthur  had  not  got  on  as 
he  should,"  was  after  a  short  illness  called  upon  to  leave 
his  wealth  and  his  honors  behind  him.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  was  as  reckless  in  his  expenditure  as  his 
father  had  been  careful.  But  an  extraordinary  fate  in  less 
than  a  month  after  his  father's  death  overtook  the  young 
seventh  Earl  of  Kilmore.  He  died  of  blood-poisoning,  said 
to  have  been  contracted  by  sleeping  in  a  room  newly  painted. 
By  this  time  the  briefless  barrister's  father,  who  had  been 
a  country  parson,  also  was  dead,  and  to  his  own  extreme 
surprise  news  came  to  the  Temple  which  in  a  moment 
changed  the  poor  barrister's  whole  career.  He  was  the  next 
heir  to  his  cousin,  the  young  Earl,  who  had  died  unmarried, 
and  thus  became  eighth  Earl  of  Kilmore,  a  rich  man,  with 
the  bitter  experiences  of  his  poor  and  struggling  youth 
stored  usefully  in  his  heart. 

Among  his  troubles  had  been  a  hopeless,  but  strong 
attachment  to  the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  a  distin- 
guished judge.  He  had  never  spoken  of  love  to  Janet 
Gower,  but  none  the  less  he  had  loved  her,  and  this  love  had 
been  silently  and  secretly  returned.  When  he  became  Earl 
of  Kilmore,  and  his  great  good  fortune  was  known,  the 
judge  congratulated  him,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  But 
Lord  Kilmore  forgave  the  judge  his  former  neglect  and  all 
other  things.  He  married  his  Janet,  and  on  the  day  of  their 
son's  coming  of  age  had  been  married  to  her  for  twenty- 
three  years.  There  was  a  little  grave  in  the  village  church- 
yard of  Kilmiore,  where  their  first-born  slept,  but  this  early 
loss  and  sorrow  had  but  drawn  closer  the  hearts  of  the  hus- 
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band  and  wife,  and  their  second  son,  Arthur  Victor,  Lord 
Clair,  was  everything  that  their  hearts  desired. 

"There  is  only  one  wish  I  have  now,"  said  Lady  Kilmore, 
as  they  still  strolled  arm  in  arm  through  the  fast  darkening 
Park,  listening  smilingly  to  the  strains  of  the  band  proceed- 
ing from  a  large  tent  where  dancing  had  now  commenced; 
"that  Clair  would  think  of  Annette." 

"My  dear  little  woman,  let  these  things  alone,"  answered 
the  Earl,  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  his  wife's;  "An- 
nette is  a  nice  girl,  and  a  pretty  girl,  and  moreover  is  your 
niece;  but  unless  Clair  really  fancies  lier,  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  put  it  into  his  head." 

"I  wonder  if  he  is  dancing  the  first  dance  with  her?" 

"Very  likely;  but  dancing  the  first  dance  with  her  does 
not"  mean  marrying  her,  you  know.  Take  my  advice,  Jeanie, 
don't  lead  Annette  to  think  of  Clair,  until  he  thinks  of  her; 
it  might  only  end  in  unhappiness  for  the  poor  girl,  and  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  like  that?" 

*'No,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Kilmore,  quickly,  and  then  she 
gave  a  little  wistful  sigh. 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  continued  the  Earl,  "I  think  it  is 
quite  time  that  a  man  of  my  age  should  retire  of¥  the  damp 
grass.  Let  us  go  in,  Jeanie;  Clair  and  Annette  will  tell  us 
how  the  dance  goes  ofT,  and,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "you 
can  inquire  then  how^  many  times  they  danced  with  each 
other." 

Lady  Kilmore  smiled  also,  and  together  the  husband  and 
wife  left  the  Park  and  entered  the  great  mansion  standing 
in  its  midst,  each  thinking  still  of  the  young  heir,  who  at 
the  present  moment  was  enjoying  himself  to  his  heart's 
content. 

For  we  may  be  sure  that  his  good  looks  and  his  neat  and 
well-chosen  words  had  not  been  lost  on  several  pretty  maid- 
ens, who  had  formed  part  of  the  guests  at  the  banquet. 
All  the  farmers'  wives  and  daugliters  had  been  invited  as 
well  as  themselves,  to  assemble  to  do  honor  to  the  coming 
of  age  of  Lord  Clair.  One  of  the  largest  tenants  was  a 
certain  Mr.  Dighton,  who  farmed  the  land  adjoining  the 
Park,  and  lived  in  the  pretty  house  standing  on  the  green 
and  fertile  hillside,  at  whose  foot  gurgled  the  river  Ayre 
over  its  pebbly  bed. 

There  was  a  young  Dighton,  a  keen  sportsman  and  fisher- 
iTian^  and  this  Dick  Dighton  was  on  fairly  intimate  terms 
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with  Lord  Clair.  They  fished  together,  and  had  known 
each  other  from  boyhood,  and  Clair  also  knew  more  slightly 
the  rest  of  the  farmer's  family.  These  consisted  of  a  comely 
wife,  and  yet  more  comely  daughter.  All  the  Dightons  were 
present  botli  at  the  banquet  and  the  ball,  and  Clair  honored 
]\Irs.  Dighton  by  asking  her  to  dance  the  first  dance. 

But  the  rosy-cheeked  portly  dame,  who  was  sitting  with 
her  husband  on  one  side  and  her  daughter  and  another  girl 
on  the  other,  and  her  son  standing  in  front,  wisely  but 
proudly  shook  her  head. 

"No,  my  lord,"  she  said,  *'my  dancing  days  are  over;  you 
must  choose  one  of  the  young  ones." 

Upon  hearing  this  speech  of  her  mother's,  Annie  Dighton, 
who  was  really  a  pretty  girl,  blushed,  cast  down  her  blue' 
eyes,  and  moved  uneasily  in  her  seat. 

"Well,  if  you  won't,  Mrs.  Dighton,"  answered  the  young 
lord,  good-naturedly,  "perhaps  Miss  Dighton  will  allow  me 
to  dance  the  first  dance  with  her?" 

Annie  Dighton  blushed  more  deeply  still,  but  Airs.  Digh- 
ton replied  promptly  for  her  daughter. 

"Annie  will  only  be  too  proud,  my  lord,"  she  said.  "Get 
up,  Annie,  and  dance  with  his  lordship." 

Upon  this  Annie  rose  smiling  and  fair,  and  timidly  raised 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  her  future  partner. 

Axuother  pair  of  eyes,  but  not  timid  ones,  were  at  this 
moment  also  looking  at  the  young  lord  with  a  grave,  inquir- 
ing glance.  These  eyes,  dark,  languid,  and  beautiful,  be- 
longed to  the  other  girl  who  was  sitting  at  Airs.  Dighton's 
side,  and  whose  remarkable  personal  appearance  had  already 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Clair.  He  looked  at  her  again 
as  Annie  Dighton  rose,  but  the  girl  neither  blushed  nor 
shrank  from  his  admiring  glance. 

"Dighton,"  said  Clair,  as  Annie  took  his  arm,  "come,  get 
a  partner,  and  you  can  be  our  vis-a-vis." 

Upon  this  Dick  Dighton,  who  was  a  heavily-built,  rather 
good-looking  young  man,  advanced  somewhat  loutishly  to 
the  dark-eyed  girl  by  his  mother's  side. 

"Miss  Moore,  v/ill  you  dance  with  me?''  he  said. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Richard,"  answered  Miss  Moore,  with  a  half 
smile,  and  then  she  also  rose. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  head  of  the  tent,"  said  Clair,  "and  I 
will  make  up  a  set  there.    Excuse  me  a  moment,  Miss  Digh^ 
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ton,  until  I  see  about  getLJug"  the  others  to  dance,  and  tell 
the  band  to  begin." 

The  young  lord  hurried  away  as  he  spoke,  and  ordered 
the  band  to  commence  to  play,  and  busied  himself  about 
getting  up  the  different  sets  for  the  first  quadrille. 

It  was  by  his  wish  entirely  that  this  dance  had  been  got 
up,  Lord  and  Lady  Kilmore  having  allowed  him  to  manage 
it  all  his  own  way.  He  had  ordered  and  arranged  the  deco- 
rations of  the  tent,  fixed  the  music — in  fact,  managed  it  all, 
assisted  only  l)y  his  cousin,  Annette  Gower. 

And  the  whole  thing  was  well  done.  It  was  a  tenants' 
ball,  but  one  or  two  young  men  of  his  own  class  were  also 
present.  But  it  was  intended  for  the  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters,  and  Clair  was  very  anxious  that  everyone  should 
enjoy  themselves. 

Thus  he  went  round  the  tent  getting  up  sets  of  dancers, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  three  young  people  standing  before 
Tsir.  and  Airs.  Dighton  were  all  watching  his  movements. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him  when  you  see  him  near, 
Eva?"  whispered  Annie  Dighton  to  the  dark-eyed  girl. 

''He  is  pleasant  looking,"  she  answered. 

"Oh!  I  think  he  is  so  handsome,''  continued  Annie  with 
enthusiasm.  She  was  in  fact  so  delighted  and  excited  at 
the  idea  that  she  was  going  to  dance  the  first  dance  with 
the  young  lord,  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  else.  Mrs. 
Dighton  also  felt  very  proud,  and  glanced  around  at  her 
neiglibors  with  a  beaming  face.  She  was  pleased  that  they 
sliould  see  the  honor  which  '1ier  Annie"  was  about  to 
receive;  and  in  his  somewhat  thick-headed  way  her  sub- 
stantial husband  also  shared  this  feeling. 

''John,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "do  you  see  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards staring  at  our  girls?  My!  they  will  be  jealous  about 
Lord  Clair  dancing  first  with  our  Annie." 

John  grunted  his  assent,  but  being  a  nian  of  few^  words 
said  nothing. 

"Annie  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room  by  far,"  continued 
Mrs.  Dighton. 

"Bar  Miss  Moore,"  quoth  John. 

"Indeed,  John,  I  don't  think  you  need  run  down  your 
own  children  like  that.  Miss  Aloore  isn't  bad  looking,  but 
look  at  Annie's  color." 

"Ask  Dick's  opinion,"  said  John,  with  a  grin. 

But  further  discussion  on  the  respective  attractions  of 
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really  the  two  prettiest  giiis  in  the  tent  were  cut  short  by 
Lord  Clair's  return. 

''Now,  ^liss  Digiiton,  I  am  ready  at  last,"  he  said  wdth  a 
smile,  offering  his  arm  to  Annie  Dighton,  wdio  delightedly 
accepted  it.    "'Come,  Dighton,  let  us  take  our  places!" 

Upon  this  Dick  Dighton  offered  his  arm  to  Miss  Moore 
also,  and  these  two  follow  ed  Lord  Clair  and  Annie  Dighton 
to  the  head  of  the  tent,  and  dancing  speedily  commenced. 

"Who  is  the  young  lady  your  brotlier  is  dancing  with, 
Miss  Dighton?"  was  the  first  question  that  Clair  addressed 
to  his  pretty  partner. 

''Oh,  that  is  Eva  Aloore,"  answered  Annie,  smiling.  "She 
was  at  school  with  me,  yon  know%  two  years  ago,  at  South 
Kensington;  at  least  I  was  at  school,"  she  added,  ''and  Eva 
v.-as  a  parlor  boarder  at  the.  same  time,  and  that's  how  I  got 
to  know^  her.    Dick  thinks  her  awfully  handsome;  do  you?" 

"Yes,  she  is  handsome,"  answered  Lord  Clair. 

"Yes,  most  people  think  her  very  handsome,  she  is  stay- 
ing wnth  us,  and  she  likes  being  in  the  country,  and  I  hope 
she  will  stay  a  little  longer.  The  way  she  came  to  stay 
was  she  wrote  to  me  that  she  was  traveling  past  here,  and 
should  like  to  see  me  again.  I  knew  her  very  well  at  school, 
and  w^e  have  often  vv^ritten  to  each  other  since.  How  I  knew 
her  so  well  was  we  used  to  sing  together  at  scliool;  she 
has  a  beautiful  voice." 

As  the  rustic  little  maiden  chattered  on  in  this  artless 
fashion,  to  the  delight  of  her  mother,  whose  maternal  eyes 
never  left  her,  and  who  was  inwardly  congratulating  herseM 
on  "how  well  Annie  was  getting  on  with  his  lordship," 
Clair's  eyes  again  and  again  rested  on  the  beautiful  face 
opposite  to  him.  It  was  of  singular  regularity,  pale,  dark- 
eyed  and  dark-haired,  and  with  marked  and  delicate  brows. 
She  was  tall,  slender  and  graceful,  and  about  her  expression 
there  w^as  a  certain  indifference,  a  certain  languor,  as  though 
she  cared  very  little  about  what  she  was  doing,  and  certainly 
did  not  care  for  the  look  of  eager  admiration  on  the  face  of 
her  partner,  young  Dighton. 

"Annie  seems  to  be  making  up  to  the  young  lord  at  a 
fine  rate,"  presently  remarked  young  Dighton. 

"Is  she?"  answered  ]\Iiss  Aloore,  with  just  a  little  touch 
of  w^eariness  in  her  tone. 

Annie  herself  was  perfectly  delighted  with  the  success  of 
her  dance  and  her  conversation,  and  even  after  it  was  oyer 
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and  Lord  Clair  was  conveying  her  Ijack  to  her  mother's 
side,  when  he  said  as  they  approached  Mrs.  Dighton: 

"Will  you  introduce  me  to  your  friend,  Miss  Dighton?" 
Annie  was  still  quite  charmed. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  she  answered,  and  accordingly  she  pre- 
sented Clair  to  Eva  Moore. 

"Eva,  this  is  Lord  Clair,"  she  said,  and  as  she  spoke  Eva 
bowed  her  head  coldly  and  gracefully. 

"Will  you  dance  with  me  the  next  dance;  it  is  a  waltz?" 
said  Clair. 

Eva  again  simply  bowed  her  head,  and  accepted  the  arm 
of  the  young  lord  as  indifferently  as  she  had  accepted  Dick 
Dighton's.  But  a  moment  or  two  later  as  they  were  danc- 
ing together  a  delicate  flush  rose  to  her  fair  cheeks,  and  her 
shining  eyes  grew  less  languid.  She  waltzed  most  grace- 
fully, and  Clair  grew  quite  enthusiastic  about  her  dancing. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  in  his  frank,  bright  way,  "but  I 
little  thought  I  should  find  such  a  partner  as  you  this  even- 
ing." 

Eva  ^loore  smiled. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"You  dance  so  beautifully;  you  are  so  different — to  ever\^- 
one  else." 

Again  Eva  smiled.  They  v/ere  standing  to  take  breath 
now,  and  Clair's  admiration  for  his  beautiful  partner  w^as 
increasing  every  moment. 

"You  will  dance  with  me  again?"  he  said,  eagerly,  draw- 
ing out  his  programme.  "]\Iay  I  have  the  fourth  and  the 
sixth,  and  any  more  you  will  give  me?" 

"I  must  not  monopolize  you." 

'T  wish  you  would,"  answered  Clair,  smiling.  *'Well,  at 
all  events  I  will  write  your  name  down  for  the  fourth  and 
the  sixth." 

She  did  not  refuse;  it  seemed  rather  to  amuse  her  the 
young  lord's  sudden  and  eager  admiration.  She  declined 
to  dance  except  Vvith  him  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
She  sat  calmly  by  Mrs.  Dighton's  side,  who  began  to  fidget 
and  feel  uncomfortable  when  Lord  Clair  came  a  third  time 
for  her  charge. 

"I  have  been  so  impatient  for  this  dance,"  he  whispered 
as  he  led  her  away. 

Eva  made  no  response  to  this.  She  danced  with  him  as 
gracefully  and  as  calmly  as  she  had  done  the  first  time,  and 
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then  presently  when  they  paused,  she  looked  up  with  her 
dark  eyes  in  his  face. 

"Who  is  that  girl  sitting  there?"  she  said.  "The  little 
girl  with  small  features?" 

"Oh,  that's  my  cousin,  Annette  Gower,"  answered  Clair 
with  a  smile,  and  a  somewhat  conscious  look.  "I  should 
have  asked  her  to  dance  before — you  make  me  forget  every- 
thing, Miss  ]\Ioore." 

"I  thought  she  was  someone  different  to  the  rest,"  replied 
Miss  ^loore,  clamly,  "and  I  saw  her  looking  at  us  while  we 
were  dancing." 

The  pretty,  dark,  small-featured  face  that  Eva  Moore  had 
remarked  on  had  been  growing  paler  and  paler  during  the 
last  hour,  as  Annette  Gower  had  noticed  the  evident  devo- 
tion of  her  cousin  to  the  beautiful  stranger.  Clair  had 
indeed  forgotten  all  about  his  cousin  Annette  until  Eva  had 
recalled  her  to  his  mind.  But  after  the  dance  was  over  he 
went  up  to  her. 

"How  are  you  enjoying  yourself,  Annette?"  he  said, 
kindly.  "The  flooring  is  splendid  for  dancing,  isn't  it?  Will 
you  dance  with  me  the  next  dance?  I  have  been  so  much 
engaged  I  haven't  had  time  to  ask  you  before." 

The  small,  pretty  face  of  his  cousin  flushed  painfully  as 
Clair  thus  addressed  her. 

"I  have  seen  you  dancing  a  great  deal,"  she  answered  in 
a  peculiarly  sweet-toned  voice, 

"Oh,  I  must,  you  know;  but  come  along,  Annette,  let 
us  have  a  turn  together  now." 

She  rose  and  danced  with  him,  and  presently  asked  him 
the  name  of  his  former  dark-eyed  partner. 

"Who  is  that  handsome  girl  you  have  danced  several 
times  with,  Clair?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  that  is  a  Miss  Moore,  a  stranger  here,  who  is  staying 
with  the  Dightons  at  Holly  Hill;  she  waltzes  splendidly, 
and  seems  a  pleasant  girl." 

"She  is  very  handsome." 

"Yes,  she's  got  wonderful  eyes,  hasn't  she?  Miss  Digh- 
ton's  rather  pretty,  too." 

"But  in  a  very  different  style." 

"Yes,  the  typical  fair  milk-maid,  isn't  she?  But  come,  let 
us  take  another  turn  or  I  shall  think  you  have  turned  lazy." 

So  the  cousins  completed  their  dance  together,  and  by 
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and  by  Mrs.  Dighton  saw  with  a  beating  heart  Lord  Clair 
once  more  approaehing  her  httle  family  group. 

"He  will  surely  ask  Annie  this  time,"  thought  the  fond 
mother. 

Annie,  who  had  been  dancing  a  good  deal  with  theii 
nearest  country  neighbors,  and  who  was  now  sitting  without 
a  partner,  hoped  so  too,  and  looked  rather  anxiously  in 
Lord  Clair's  face  as  he  drew  near  them. 

But  no;  he  went  straight  up  to  Eva  ]\Ioore  and  said  a 
few  words  in  a  low  tone  that  Annie  could  not  hear,  and  Eva 
at  once  rose  and  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm,  and  the 
two  passed  down  the  tent  together. 

Dick  Dighton  scowled  when  he  saw  this,  and  Mrs.  Digh- 
ton could  not  suppress  a  sigh. 

"His  lordship  is  dancing  a  great  deal  with  Miss  Moore, 
Dick,"  she  said,  somewhat  uneasily. 

"A  great  deal  too  much,"  answered  Dick,  sullenly.  "I 
say,  mother,  aren't  you  getting  tired  of  this?  I  think  it's 
quite  time  we  were  back  home." 

"I  am  getting  a  little  tired,  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Dighton, 
meekly. 

"Then  I'll  see  about  the  trap.  Annie,  you  had  better  not 
dance  any  more;  we  are  going  away  directly." 

in  the  meanwhile  the  two  who  were  the  real  cause  of  this 
early  home-going  of  the  Dighton  family  had  walked  down 
the  tent  together,  and  when  they  came  to  the  open  entrance 
Clair  suddenly  perceived  and  pointed  out  the  shining  August 
moon  overhead. 

"Look  what  a  splendid  night  it  is.  Miss  Moore,"  he  said. 
"Suppose  we  don't  dance  this  time,  but  go  out  and  breathe 
a  little  fresh  air  in  the  Park?" 

"It  would  be  refreshing,  wouldn't  it?"  answered  Eva. 
"The  tent  has  got  rather  warm." 

"Come,  then;  but  you  are  not  afraid  of  taking  cold,  are 
you  ?" 

*'0h,  no;    I  shall  knot  my  handkerchief  over  my  head." 

She  suited  her  action  to  her  words,  and  tied  her  delicate 
little  lace  handkerchief  under  her  dainty  chin.  Then,  still 
arm  in  arm,  they  went  into  the  moonlit  Park,  crossing  the 
dewy  grass  until  they  came  to  one  of  the  side  paths,  and 
there  Eva  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  around  at  the  lovely 
silvered  sylvan  scene. 

"How  beautiful!"  she  exclaimed,  stretching  out  her  arms, 
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and  drawing  a  long  breath  as  though  to  inhale  the  fragrance 
of  the  night.  "Can't  you  imagine  the  fairies  holding  their 
revels  here,  Lord  Clair?" 

Clair  laughed  a  low,  soft  laugh. 

"What  music  do  they  dance  their  reels  to,  I  wonder,  Miss 
Moore?"  he  said. 

'To  the  sough  of  the  wind  through  the  trees,  to  the  gurgle 
of  the  stream,"  she  answered  in  a  semi-theatrical  tone. 
'*Hark!    don't  you  hear  it — the  sound  of  falling  water?" 

"That  is  the  Ayre;  the  river  runs  past  the  end  of  the  Park, 
you  know.'' 

''Listen — I  hear  it  so  plainly,"  went  on  Eva  Moore,  and 
she  raised  her  head  as  she  spoke,  and  the  moonlight  shone 
full  on  her  beautiful  face,  on  which  Clair's  eyes  were  fixed. 
"Ah — it  is  lovely  here,"  she  continued;   "like  a  dream." 

"I  shall  never  forget  to-night,"  said  Clair  in  a  low,  almost 
passionate  tone. 

His  voice  and  manner  instantly  changed  her  mood. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  wall,"  she  said,  lightly. 

"I  am  sure  I  will  not,"  answ^ered  Clair. 

But  any  further  conversation  between  them  w^as  now  inter- 
rupted. A  sound  of  footsteps  w^as  heard,  and  a  minute  later 
the  tall,  rather  slouching  figure  of  Dick  Dighton  emerged 
into  the  moonlight. 

"I  have  come  to  seek  you,  Miss  Moore,"  he  said  some- 
what roughly,  as  he  approached  them;  "father  and  mother 
are  waiting  for  you  to  go ;  they  are  in  the  trap  already." 

"What,  so  soon,  Dighton?"  exclaimed  Clair.  "Oh,  you 
mustn't  go  yet." 

"Yes,  my  lord,  we  must;  so.  Miss  Moore,  if  you'll  take 
my  arm  I'll  take  you  to  the  trap." 

"Nay,  I  must  see  Miss  Moore  safely  back  into  Mrs.  Digh- 
ton's  charge,"  said  Lord  Clair,  drawing  Eva's  arm  through 
his,  and  thus  he  led  her  to  where  the  family  equipage  of  the 
Dightons  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  tent  ready  to  start. 

Stout,  comely  ^Irs.  Dighton  was  already  seated  in  the 
dog  cart  by  her  husband's  side,  and  Annie  Dighton  v^^as  on 
the  back  seat.  Mrs.  Dighton  felt  unhappy  in  her  mind, 
for  she  "didn't  like  young  girls  wandering  about  with  gen- 
tlemen at  this  time  o'  night,"  she  had  confided  to  her  hus- 
band. Therefore,  when  the  three — Eva,  Clair,  and  Dick 
Dighton — approached  the  dog-cart  they  were  received  in 
silence. 
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But  Clair's  pleasant,  courteous  manner  soon  made  it  all 
right. 

"1  am  sorry  you  are  going  so  soon,  Mrs.  Dighton,"  he 
said,  "and  thank  you  so  much  for  coming.  Good  night;" 
and  then  he  shook  hands  with  them  all,  and  last  with  Eva 
Moore. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FIRE. 

Clair  returned  to  the  tent  after  the  Dightons'  departure, 
but  somehow  he  had  lost  his  interest  in  the  dancing.  And 
presently  he  w^hispered  to  the  agent  of  the  property,  who 
was  present,  a  pleasant-looking,  middle-aged  man,  that  he 
wished  he  would  take  his  place. 

"Mr.  Jepson,  will  you  kindly  see  after  everyone  and  keep 
up  the  dancing,"  he  said;  "for  I  notice  my  cousin,  ^liss 
Gower,  looks  rather  tired,  and  I  think  I  had  better  take  her 
home." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  my  lord,"  answered  Mr.  Jepson,  smil- 

"That's  all  right,  then;  I'll  just  go  away  quietly.  You 
see  it's  been  rather  a  long  day." 

"Certainly;   but  a  most  successful  one,  my  lord." 

The  young  lord  just  nodded  his  head  pleasantly  at  the 
implied  compliment,  and  then  went  up  to  the  bench  on 
which  his  cousin,  Annette  Gower,  was  seated. 

"Annette,  you  look  most  awfully  tired,"  he  said,  "so  I 
am  going  to  take  you  home." 

Annette  rose  quietly  and  took  her  cousin's  arm,  and  they 
left  the  tent  together,  and  speedily  found  themselves  at  the 
entrance  of  Kilmore  Hall. 

"Where  is  Lady  Kilmore?''  asked  Clair  of  one  of  the 
servants  as  they  went  in. 

"Her  ladyship  is  in  the  small  drawing  room,  my  lord,'' 
answered  the  footman. 

"Come  along,  then,  Annette,  and  let  us  tell  her  all  about 
the  dance,"  said  Clair,  and  Annette  Gower  followed  him, 
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without  speaking,  up  the  wide  staircase  to  a  room  fitted  up 
with  wonderful  luxury  and  taste. 

It  was  Lady  Kilmore's  favorite  room,  and  opened  by  fold- 
ing doors  into  the  large  drawing  room  beyond.  But  these 
were  nearly  always  kept  closed,  and  the  smaller  room  had 
an  entrance  from  the  front  corridor  of  its  own.  A  little 
ante-room  led  to  this,  which,  with  his  light,  quick  step, 
Clair  soon  crossed  and  then  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  father  and  mother. 

They  both  looked  up  with  a  smile  to  greet  him.  Lord 
Kilmore  was  sitting  in  a  divan  chair  reading  the  newspapers 
by  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp  near  him;  and  Lady  Kilmore, 
also  in  an  easy  chair,  was  reading  a  novel  by  the  table  which 
held  the  lamp. 

''Well,  Clair,  and  how  has  the  dance  gone  ofif?"  she  asked, 
laying  down  her  book. 

"Oh,  splendidly,  mother;  it  was  the  greatest  fun,"  he 
answered. 

"And  you  enjoyed  yourself?"  went  on  Lady  Kilmore, 
smilingly. 

"Immensely!  I  asked  the  portly  Mrs.  Dighton  for  the 
first  dance,  but  she  handed  me  over  to  her  daughter,  and 
so  Miss  Dighton  had  the  honor  of  opening  the  ball." 

"And  you,  Annette,"  said  Lady  Kilmore,  looking  at  her 
niece,  who  was  standing  a  little  behind  Clair,  ''did  you 
enjoy  yourself,  too?" 

"Oh,  yes,  very  much,"  replied  the  sweet-voiced  Annette, 
but  the  instant  Lady  Kilmore  heard  her  tone  she  knew  all 
was  not  well  with  the  girl. 

"Well,  my  dears,  I  told  Gregson  to  have  dinner  ready 
for  you  when  you  came  in,  so  I  think  you  had  better  go 
and  get  it  now." 

"I  should  rather  have  some  tea,  please,  Aunt  Jeanie,"  said 
Annette. 

"Very  well,  dear,  I  will  ring  for  it;   and  you,  Clair?" 

"Oh,  I  am  going  to  have  some  dinner,"  answered  Clair 
with  a  laugh;  and  a  few  moments  later  he  left  the  room 
and  Lady  Kilmore's  eyes  followed  him  as  he  turned  to  go. 

"How  happy  he  looks,"  she  said,  addressing  her  husband. 

"He  is  at  a  happy  age,"  replied  Lord  Kilm.ore,  with  a 
good-natured  little  shrug. 

Clair  felt  not  only  happy,  but  excited.  After  he  had 
dined  he  went  back  to  the  small  drawing  room  beside  his 
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father  and  iiiutlicr,  and  chatted  on  brightly  until  they 
retired  for  the  night.  Annette  Gower  had  said  she  was 
tired,  and  had  gone  to  bed  early;  and  Clair,  though  he 
talked  about  the  dance,  made  no  allusion  to  his  principal 
partner. 

Then  after  his  father  and  mother  had  left  him  he  went  up 
to  his  smoking  room,  which  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  house.  He  lit  a  cigarette,  opened  the  window, 
and  leaned  out,  looking  vaguely  at  the  moonlight  flooding 
the  grounds  and  the  Park  beyond.  He  scarcely  knew  how 
long  he  leaned  there.  A  white-robed  vision  seemed  to  be 
floating  before  him,  and  a  pair  of  dark,  lustrous,  languid 
eyes  shining  into  his. 

Far  away  in  the  moonlight  he  could  see  the  green  hill, 
which  had  suddenly  become  of  intense  interest  to  him;  the 
green  hill  on  which  stood  Mr.  Dighton's  house,  and  where 
at  tliis  moment  he  pictured  to  himself  the  beautiful  girl 
he  had  danced  with,  sleeping  and  smiling  in  her  dreams. 

Her  image  presented  itself  so  vividly  to  his  mind  that 
it  seemed  almost  like  reality. 

"What  a  fool  I  am!"  he  cried,  presently,  starting  up  and 
beginning  to  pace  the  room.  Up  and  down  he  went  in  his 
unrest,  and  then  returned  to  the  window^;  returned  to  gaze 
at  the  moonlit  distance;  at  the  haze  which  was  rising  from 
the  low  lands,  and  enveloping  in  wdiite  and  misty  shadow^s 
the  higher  grounds. 

Suddenly  through  this  mist  a  red  glow  shone.  Clair 
looked  at  this  curiously,  and  wondered  what  it  could  be. 
Presently  it  was  reflected  against  the  sky  and  then  a  moment 
or  two  later,  as  Clair  gazed,  a  flame  shot  up  through  the 
red  glow,  and  he  realized  it  was  a  fire.  A  fire  at  Holly  Hill! 
An  exclamation  burst  from  his  lips,  and  then  he  quickly 
hurried  from  the  room.  As  he  ran  swiftly  down  the  stair- 
case he  encountered  one  of  the  footmen  putting  out  the 
lights. 

"There  is  a  fire  broken  out  at  Holly  Hill,  I  believe,"  he 
said  to  the  man.  "I  am  going  to  see;  give  the  alarm  and  tell 
some  of  the  men  to  follow-  me,  as  we  may  be  able  to  give 
some  help." 

"Yes,  ray  lord,"  answered  the  man,  and  then  Clair  hur- 
ried on. 

They  were  locking  up  for  the  night  in  the  hall  as  he  passed 
through  it,  and  in  a  few  hasty  words  Clair  told  the  news, 
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and  then  went  out  into  the  night,  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock 
now,  and  the  fire  was  distinctly  visible  outside.  The  red 
glow  had  become  brighter,  and  as  Clair  ran  down  the 
avenue  now  and  again  a  flame  darted  forth,  each  moment 
with  increasing  brilliancy. 

Clair  knew  every  inch  of  the  road  and  went  by  the  river 
path,  vvhich  was  the  nearest,  and  as  he  approached  the 
homestead  on  Holly  Hill  he  saw  that  the  whole  building 
appeared  to  be  on  fire.  Dense  masses  of  smoke  were  rising, 
lit  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  flames,  and  he  heard  voices 
calling,  and  saw  dusky  figures  running  hither  and  thither. 

In  another  moment  he  had  reached  the  garden  gate  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  in  the  garden  he  perceived  an 
affrighted  group  of  several  women. 

A  moment  later  he  was  among  them,  and  Annie  Dighton 
recognized  him.  She  was  clinging  to  her  mother,  but  when 
she  saw  Clair  she  ran  toward  him. 

''Oh!  Lord  Clair!"  she  cried  in  a  voice  broken  with  tears, 
"isn't  this  dreadful!  Eva  Moore  is  still  in  the  house  and 
we  cannot  get  to  her!  Dick  has  tried  twice  and  is  terribly 
burned,  poor  fellow,  with  trying — he  is  lying  there — but 
the  staircase  is  on  fire.  Oh!  what  shall  we  do?"  And  the 
poor  girl  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

"Which  is  her  room?"  asked  Clair,  hoarsely  and  briefly. 

"That — there,  look!"  said  Annie,  eagerly  seizing  him  by 
the  arm  and  pointing  to  a  room  in  the  second  story  of  the 
house.  "She's  been  at  the  window,  poor  thing,  and  called 
for  help,  but  what — what  can  we  do?" 

"Is  there  no  ladder?  I  will  go  up,"  said  Clair,  looking 
around. 

Then  half  a  dozen  voices  called  out  there  was  a  ladder, 
but  it  would  not  nearly  reach  the  second  story. 

"Bring  a  cart!"  cried  Clair,  "that  w411  help  with  the  height, 
and  for  the  rest  I  think  I  can  scramble  up." 

The  farm  servants  ran  to  obey  the  young  lord,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  called  for  and  obtained  a  rope,  which  he 
fastened  round  his  waist. 

"If  she  is  in  her  senses,"  he  said  to  Annie  Dighton,  who 
was  following  him,  "I  can  throw  the  rope  to  her,  and  then 
scramble  in  at  the  window  if  she  has  strength  to  hold  it 
tight.  Ah!  there  she  is  at  the  window — she  sees  us,  and 
here  comes  the  cart." 

Not  a  moment  was  now  lost;    the  cart  was  drawn  up 
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to  the  burning  house  by  wilhng  hands,  and  the  one  ladder 
available  apparently  was  placed  in  it  and  erected.  It  did 
not  yet  nearly  reach  the  story  where  the  woman's  form  was 
to  be  seen  bending  eagerly  out  of  the  open  window,  but 
still  the  cart,  of  course,  raised  it  considerably. 

"Now  hold  the  ladder  steadily  and  fast,"  said  Clair  to  twc 
of  the  young  farm  servants  who  had  brought  the  cart  round, 
and  were  now  in  it  after  raising  the  ladder.  "Remember 
the  lady's  life  depends  on  you." 

And  as  he  said  this  he  also  sprang  into  the  cart,  and  the 
next  moment  commenced  ascending  the  ladder  with  swift, 
sure  footsteps. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment,  for  when  he  reached  the  top- 
most rung  many  feet  still  parted  him  from  the  window  from 
which  bent  the  white  face  of  Eva  j\Ioore.  But  Clair  was 
wonderfully  calm. 

"I  will  throw  you  the  rope.  Miss  Moore,"  he  called; 
"try  to  catch  it  and  fasten  it  to  some  heavy  piece  of  furni- 
ture, and  I  will  scramble  up  by  it,  and  then  I  can  let  you 
down  to  the  ladder." 

"If  you  throw  it,  I  v/ill  try,"  answered  Eva  Moore's  voice, 
which  was  distinctly  heard  even  amid  the  roar  and  the 
crackle  of  the  flames. 

Then  Clair  threw  the  rope  up  which  he  had  bound  round 
his  waist  and  Eva  bent  eagerly  forward  w^ith  bare  out- 
stretched arms  to  catch  it,  but  missed  it  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

"We  must  try  again,"  cried  Clair. 

Again  he  threw  it  up,  and  again  the  poor  girl  failed  to 
seize  the  one  frail  chance  to  save  her  life.  But  Clair  was 
still  calm. 

"Try  once  more,"  he  said,  and  this  time  she  caught  the 
rope,  and  a  ringing  cheer  from  below  at  once  told  this. 

"Now  fasten  it  securely  around  something,"  called  Clair. 

"I  can  hold  it,"  answered  Eva;  "there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.    The  room  is  on  fire!" 

And  this  actually  was  so.  Flames  were  licking  the  door 
with  their  fierce  tongues,  and  the  heat  and  smoke  was  terri- 
ble. But  with  an  extraordinary  efifort  of  courage  and  calm- 
ness Eva  Moore  rolled  the  rope  which  she  held  round  one 
of  her  white  arms  and  held  fast  by  the  window  frame. 

"It  is  steady  now,"  she  said;  "can  you  struggle  up  by  it?" 

Clair  was  young,  lithe  and  active,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
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rope  he  scrambled  up  to  the  open  window,  and  there  Eva 
Moore  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  helped  him  in. 

''Thank  God!  I  hope  I  can  save  you  now,"  said  Clair, 
breathlessly. 

She  did  not  speak;  she  slightly  shuddered,  for  the  strain 
upon  her  arm  during  Clairs  ascent  had  been  terrible. 

''Come,  you  must  not  lose  courage  now,"  he  said,  taking 
her  hand. 

Again  she  shuddered  and  glanced  back  at  the  flaming 
door. 

"It  is  only  a  chance,"  she  faltered,  "but  you  have  risked 
your  life  for  mine,  Lord  Clair." 


CHAPTER  III. 

SUNNY  BROW. 

Even  in  this  hour  of  extreme  danger  these  words  of  Eva 
Moore's  sent  a  thrill  through  the  young  lord's  heart. 

"I  would  risk  a  hundred  lives,"  he  ansvvTred;  "but  w^e 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose.    See,  let  me  wrap  you  in  this." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  caught  a  woolen  rug  from  the  bed, 
which  w^as  not  yet  alight,  and  put  it  round  Eva's  form,  who 
was  just  as  she  had  started  from  her  sleep,  when  she  had 
been  awakened  by  the  smell  of  fire,  which  had  burned  the 
staircase  leading  to  her  room  before  doing  any  great  dam- 
age to  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Thus  the  other  inmates  had  escaped,  though  only  with 
their  lives,  and  on  learning  that  Eva  Moore  was  confined 
in  her  room  Dick  Dighton  had  made  two  desperate  efforts 
to  rescue  her  by  ascending  the  burning  staircase;  and  dur- 
ing the  second  of  these  efforts  the  staircase  had  fallen  in, 
and  young  Dighton  had  been  dangerously  injured. 

He  was  lying  in  the  garden  helpless,  covered  Avith  a 
blanket,  when  Clair  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  had  watched 
with  the  rest  the  young  man's  gallant  attempt  to  save  the 
imprisoned  girl.  vSo  far  Clair  had  succeeded;  he  at  all 
events  had  reached  her,  but  whether  he  could  save  her  yet 
remained  a  matter  of  painful  doubt.    But  he  kept  his  pres- 
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ence  of  mind,  and  after  wrapping  the  rug  around  Eva  pro- 
ceeded to  fasten  the  rope  he  had  brought  with  him  tiglitly 
around  her  waist. 

"It  is  th.e  one  chance/'  he  said,  quickly  and  decidedly; 
"You  can't  reach  the  ladder  without  it.  I  will  lower  you 
down  by  it,  and  you  must  try  not  to  be  afraid,  and  when 
once  you  reach  the  ladder  you  are  safe." 

"And  you?''  asked  Eva,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"We  must  think  of  you  first;  after  you  are  all  right  some 
of  the  fellows  will  throw  me  the  rope  up  again,  and  I  can 
swing  myself  down  to  the  ladder  by  it.  Come,  Aliss  Moore, 
take  courage ;  mount  on  the  window  sill,  and  I  will  steadily 
lower  vou  down  bv  the  rope  until  vour  feet  rest  on  the 
ladder." 

Then  again  he  tried  the  rope  fastened  round  Eva's  slender 
waist,  to  see  that  it  was  quite  safely  secured. 

"It  is  all  right,''  he  said.  "Now  let  me  help  you  out  of  the 
window;  it  will  only  be  a  few^  moments,  and  then  you 
will  be  safe." 

Eva  looked  from  the  window  and  shuddered,  but  she  saw 
it  was  the  one  chance.  ^lore  men  were  in  the  cart  below, 
now,  and  one  young  fellow  had  partly  ascended  the  ladder 
so  as  to  assist  the  lady  in  reaching  it  after  her  perilous 
descent. 

"That  is  right,"  cried  Clair,  from  the  window,  to  the  young 
man  on  the  ladder;  "come  up  as  high  as  you  can,  and  take 
hold  of  the  lady  as  soon  as  she  nears  the  ladder  and  guide 
her  to  it.  Now,  Miss  Moore,  take  courage;  do  not  be 
afraid." 

He  raised  her  as  he  spoke,  and  with  the  rope  firmly 
twisted  round  his  own  arm,  and  securely  attached  to  her, 
he  gently  let  her  down  from  the  window,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  she  dangled  in  mid-air. 

Those  below  in  the  cart  and  the  garden  held  their  breath, 
and  Eva  clung  with  frantic  hands  to  the  rope,  and  closed  her 
eyes  in  her  great  terror.  But  it  did  not  last  long;  the  young 
man  on  the  ladder  soon  caught  her  bare  white  feet,  and 
guided  them  to  the  topmost  rtmg.  Then  he  held  her  fast, 
and  Eva  began  to  descend  the  ladder  assisted  by  the  young 
man  who  was  behind  her.  But  when  she  was  half  way  down 
she  suddenly  stopped.  The  rope  round  her  waist  had 
slightly  jerked  and  this  recalled  her  mind  from  her  own  peril 
to  that  of  her  preserver's. 
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"Unfasten  the  rope  round  me  now,"  she  said  to  the 
young  man  who  was  holding-  her.  "We  must  leave  it  with 
Lord  Clair;  it  is  his  only  chance;  the  room  is  on  fire  and 
he  must  escape  at  once." 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment,  but  he  saw  the  truth  of 
what  Eva  Moore  had  said,  and  so  stood  still,  and  contrived 
to  unfasten  the  rope  round  Eva's  waist,  calling  up  at  the 
same  time  to  Lord  Clair  to  hold  it  fast. 

'The  lady  is  safe  now,  sir,"  he  said.  "I've  undone  the 
rope,  and  you  must  let  yourself  down  by  it." 

Thus  the  rope  was  left  in  Clair's  hands,  who,  however, 
watched  Eva  Moore  safely  in  the  cart  below  before  he 
thought  of  his  own  peril.  Then  he  turned  and  looked  round 
for  some  heavy  piece  of  furniture  to  which  to  attach  the  rope 
so  as  to  swing  himself  down  by  it.  Half  blinded  by  the 
smoke  and  heat  he  fastened  it  to  the  small  brass  bed  where 
Eva  had  been  sleeping  when  she  awoke  to  her  danger. 
This  bed  he  dragged  nearer  the  window,  and  then  looking 
out  saw  that  the  young  man  who  had  helped  Eva  was  again 
ascending  the  ladder  in  the  cart. 

"She's  safe  on  the  ground,  sir,"  he  called  up.  *'Now  swing 
yourself  dow^n  and  I'll  catch  hold  of  you." 

Clair  promptly  followed  this  advice.  He  was  brave  and 
daring,  but  to  feel  yourself  hanging  in  the  air,  with  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  the  little  brass  bedstead  would 
stand  the  strain  of  the  rope  w^as  not  a  pleasant  experience; 
and  he  certainly  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  wdien  he  felt  his 
legs  grasped  by  the  stalwart  hands  of  the  young  man  on 
the  ladder.  Then  he  knew^  he  was  all  right,  and  did  not  need 
the  cheers  from  below  to  tell  him  so.  In  a  few  moments 
more  he  was  in  the  cart,  and  the  next  had  leaped  to  the 
ground. 

There  his  hand  was  grasped  first  by  the  farmer,  Mr.  Digh- 
ton,  who  had  tears  in  his  honest  eyes. 

"God  bless  you,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "for  v/hat  you  have 
done  in  saving  the  poor  lass;  why,  you  had  more  sense  than 
any  of  us." 

"I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  of  some  use,  ]\Ir.  Dighton," 
said  Clair,  heartily  returning  the  farmer's  hand-shake;  and 
then  he  looked  round  for  Eva  Moore,  and  as  he  did  so 
a  shrouded  figure  advanced  toward  him. 

"Thank  you  for  my  life.  Lord  Clair,"  said  Eva's  voice, 
and  for  a  moment  she  placed  her  hand  in  his. 
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"I  am  but  too  happy "  he  faltered,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment both  his  hands  were  seized,  one  by  Mrs.  Dighton  and 
the  other  by  her  daughter  Annie. 

"Oh,  my  lord!"  cried  Mrs.  Dighton,  tearfully,  "I  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you — you  know  my  poor  Dick  tried — 
he  failed,  poor  fellow,  but  that  wasn't  his  fault,  and  now 
but  for  you  this  poor  girl  would  have  been  burned  alive!" 

"I  shall  never  forget  it!  It  was  noble,"  sobbed  Annie, 
and  then  she  turned  and  kissed  again  Eva  Moore's  pale 
face. 

But  Eva  said  nothing  more.  She  stood  wrapped  in  the 
rug  that  Clair  had  placed  round  her  in  the  burning  room, 
and  amid  all  the  exclamations  and  the  tears,  she  only  was 
silent,  and  her  eyes  were  dry. 

"Well,  thank  God,  the  horses  and  the  cows  are  safe,  poor 
beasts,"  ejaculated  the  farmer,  who  had  found  time  to  look 
after  his  live  stock. 

"But  oh!  to  think  of  all  my  things!"  wept  Mrs.  Dighton. 
*'My  lord,  the  most  of  the  furniture — the  beds  and  that, 
were  my  mother's,  and  to  think  that  they  are  all  gone!  And 
we  had  just  re-covered  the  drawing-room  chairs;  and  my 
gowns  and  my  velvet  mantle — oh,  I  have  nothing  left!" 

"Come,  mother,  you  have  the  children,  and  no  lives  are 
lost,"  said  the  sturdy  farmer,  laying  his  hand  consolingly 
on  his  wife's  broad  shoulder. 

"Yes,  that's  true,  John,"  answered  poor  Mrs.  Dighton, 
drying  her  eyes;  "but  still  to  lose  everything — all  the  linen, 
and  I  had  such  a  good  stock;  and — and  there's  poor  Dick!" 

And  again  Mrs.  Dighton  wept  aloud. 

"Where  is  your  son?"  asked  Clair,  kindly.  "I  hope  he's 
not  seriously  hurt." 

"He's — lying  propped  up  against  the  arbor,"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Dighton.  "We've  sent  for  Dr.  Davidson,  and  one 
of  the  cottagers  gave  me  a  blanket  to  cover  him." 

"I  will  go  and  speak  to  him,"  said  Clair,  and  accordingly 
he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  arbor,  which  was  at  one 
side  of  the  garden.  He  found  young  Dighton  propped  up 
as  his  mother  said  against  the  trellis  work  of  the  arbor. 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  hurt,  Dighton,"  said  Clair,  bending 
down  and  addressing  the  prostrate  young  man.  "I  hope 
you  are  not  suffering  much  pain?" 

A  half  groan  broke  from  Dick  Dighton's  lips. 
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''I'm  burned  a  good  deal  I'm  afraid,"  he  answered;  "but 
— you  saved  Miss  Moore?" 

"I  helped  at  least;  but  you  did  far  more  than  I  did. 
But  you  mustn't  lie  here,  Dighton.  Ah,  I  see  one  of  our 
people  over  there,  and  I'll  send  him  back  to  the  Hall  for  a 
carriage,  and  the  sooner  you  get  there  the  better.  My 
father  and  mother  will,  I  am  sure,  be  most  happy  to  give 
you  all  shelter." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  my  lord." 

"Not  at  all;  I  will  send  the  servant  for  the  carriage  and 
then  come  back  to  you." 

And  as  he  spoke  Clair  beckoned  to  the  servant  from  the 
Hall  and  gave  him  directions. 

"Tell  the  coachman  to  send  two  close  carriages,"  he  said ; 
then  he  went  back  to  where  Airs.  Dighton  and  Annie  and 
Eva  Vv'ere  standing. 

But  the  group  had  now  received  several  additions.  These 
consisted  of  the  wife  and  two  daughters  of  a  neighboring 
farmer  who  having  heard  of  the  Dightons'  misfortunes  had 
come  to  offer  them  shelter  and  assistance.  It  was  the  very 
Mrs.  Richards  of  Sunny  Brow  whom  Mrs.  Dighton  had 
thought  was  jealous  of  Annie  at  the  dance  who  liad  now 
come  on  this  neighborly  mission. 

"You  must  just  all  come  home  vv^ith  us,  ]\Irs.  Dighton," 
she  was  urging  as  Clair  approached  the  group,  "and  I  and 
the  girls  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you.  You  must  take 
pot-iuck." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  wept  poor  Mrs.  Dighton,  "but  there's 
so  many  of  us." 

"Never  mind;  you'll  have  a  roof  over  your  heads  at 
Sunny  Brow  anyhow." 

At  this  moment  Clair  spoke. 

"Forgive  me  interrupting  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  just 
been  telling  your  son,  Mrs.  Dighton,  that  I  am  sure  if  you 
will  take  shelter  at  the  Hall  my  father  and  mother  v/ill  be 
very  much  pleased." 

"Oh!  I  could  not  think  of  intruding,  my  lord,"  answered 
]\rrs.  Dighton;  "here  is  Mrs.  Richards  kind  enough  to  offer 
to  give  us  shelter  for  the  night." 

"At  all  events  let  your  son  come  with  me.  He  will  need 
a  good  deal  of  care,  and  I  have  ordered  two  carriages  to 
come  from  the  Hall,  one  for  him  and  the  other  I  hope  you 
will  use." 
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"Indeed,  you're  most  good,  my  lord,  more  than  good," 
said  Mrs.  Dighton,  much  pleased.  "As  I've  been  telhng 
.Mrs.  Richards,  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you." 

**It  was  so  brave!"  murmured  one  of  the  Miss  Richards. 

"So  noble!"  whispered  the  other. 

"Heroic!"  sighed  Annie  Dighton. 

But  no  word  came  from  the  shrouded  figure  on  which 
Clair's  eyes  were  fixed. 

Clair  smiled  and  bowed  in  answer  to  the  compliments 
of  the  other  young  ladies,  but  as  he  did  so  a  new  excite- 
ment arose. 

This  was  at  the  late  arrival  of  the  fire-engine  that  had 
been  sent  for  to  the  nearest  town.  The  horses  came  gal- 
loping up  the  hill  to  the  house;  the  men  in  brass  helmets 
on  the  engine  shouting  their  orders,  and  water  from  the 
river  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon  the  burning  house. 
Mrs.  Dighton's  hopes  rose  as  she  saw  the  effect  of  the 
excellent  supply  of  water. 

"It  mayn't  have  reached  the  linen-press/'  she  said,  hope- 
fully. 

"Are  you  cold?  You  are  not  frightened  now,  when  you 
were  so  brave  before,"  Clair  took  the  opportunity  of  saying 
in  a  low  tone  to  Eva  isloore  when  everyone  else  was  look- 
ing at  the  fire-engine  and  the  firemen. 

"I  am  a  little  cold,"  she  answered,  and  again  she  slightly 
shivered,  which  faint  movement  Clair  had  noticed  before. 
But  the  truth  was  tliat  lier  arm  round  which  she  had  wrapped 
the  rope  to  help  Clair  into  the  window  of  the  burning  room 
was  paining  her  severely.  The  delicate  white  flesh  had  been 
absolutely  cut  in  places  by  the  rough  hemp. 

'The  carriages  will  be  here  directly  and  then  you  will 
get  shelter  and  rest,"  went  on  Clair.  "I  hope  i\Irs.  Dighton 
will  consent  for  you  all  to  go  to  the  Hall." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Lord  Clair." 

One  of  the  Miss  Richards  looked  round,  and  seeing  the 
young  lord  talking  to  Aliss  ]^Ioore,  made  a  step  backwards 
and  joined  in  the  conversation.  She  remarked  on  the  utility 
of  fire-engines,  and  the  utility  of  firemen.  She  had  never 
spoken  to  Lord  Clair  before,  and  she  was  very  glad  now 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Thus  as  far  as  she 
could  she  made  herself  very  agreeable. 

It  never  struck  her  that  Clair  would  have  much  preferred 
to  talk  to  Eva  alone.     And  presently  her  sister  joined  them, 
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and  she  was  equally  talkative.  They  were  dark,  sensible- 
looking,  but  not  pretty  girls,  with  a  fair  amount  of  brains. 
Their  mother,  who  was  an  excellent  manager  of  a  house- 
hold, now  bustled  up. 

''Well,  my  dears,"  she  said,  "Mrs.  Dighton  and  I  have 
settled  it  all.  Dr.  Davidson  is  here  and  poor  Dick  Dighton 
is  worse  than  we  thought.  So,  my  lord,"  and  she  addressed 
Clair,  "the  doctor  thinks  that  as  you  so  kindly  offered  to 
take  him  in  that  he  had  better  be  taken  to  the  Hall,  as,  of 
course,  at  Sunny  Brow  we  shall  be  very  short  of  room." 

"That  is  much  the  best  plan,  and  I  shall  see  about  it  at 
once,"  answered  Clair.  "And  Miss  Dighton  and  Miss 
Moore  had  better  come  too." 

"No,  my  lord,  Mrs.  Dighton  and  I  think  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Richards  in  her  decided  way.  "You  see  Mrs.  Dighton  does 
not  like  to  be  separated  from  poor  Dick  when  he  is  so  bad, 
so  if  your  lordship  and  her  ladyship  will  give  her  house- 
room  also  for  a  day  or  so,  I  will  take  charge  of  the  girls. 
My  girls,  I  know,  will  not  mind  a  pinch  to  help  neighbors, 
and  we'll  be  very  glad  to  have  them  at  Sunny  Brow." 

Thus  it  was  settled.  Poor  Dick  Dighton's  arm  was  found 
to  be  broken  by  the  doctor,  besides  the  severe  burns  he 
was  suffering  from,  therefore  he,  Mrs.  Dighton  and  the  doc- 
tor started  together  in  one  of  the  carriages  which  had  arrived 
from  the  Hall. 

In  the  other  Mrs.  Richards,  her  two  daughters,  Annie 
Dighton,  and  Eva  Moore,  were  conveyed  to  Sunny  Brow, 
which  was  the  neighboring  farm  to  Holly  Hill,  the  river 
Ayre  dividing  the  lands. 

Clair  handed  in  the  party  for  Sunny  Brow,  took  off  his 
cap  and  bade  them  good-night.  He  then  drove  on  the  box- 
seat  of  the  other  carriage  to  the  Hall,  where  the  party  were 
expected,  as  the  news  of  the  fire  at  Holly  Hill  had  now 
reached  the  ears  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kilmore,  who  had  been 
aroused  by  the  unusual  stir  in  the  house,  and  had  rung 
their  bell  to  inquire  the  cause. 

Then  they  heard  of  the  fire,  and  Clair's  ascent  into  the 
burning  house,  and  Lady  Kilmore  rose  tremblingly,  and 
when  Clair  and  the  others  arrived  from  Holly  Hill,  his 
mother  was  up  waiting  to  receive  him.  He  ran  up-stairs 
when  he  heard  this,  and  Lady  Kilmore,  pale,  excited,  and 
frightened  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 
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"Clair!"  she  cried,  "my  dear,  dear  Clair,  how  could  you 
run  such  a  dreadful  risk?" 

"There  wasn't  much  risk,  mother,"  he  answered,  as  he 
affectionately  kissed  her;  "but  who  has  been  telling  you 
anything?" 

"James  brought  word  that  you  had  risked  your  life  to 
save  someone.  Oh,  my  dear,  fancy  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  you!" 

"That's  all  right;  but,  mother,  something  very  bad  did 
happen  to  young  Dighton,  and  I  have  brought  him  and  his 
mother  here  and  the  doctor,  as  there  was  no  place  to  put 
him  at  Holly  Hill,  and  I  knew  you  would  take  him  in." 

"Of  course,  dearest.  Ring  up  the  housekeeper  if  she  is 
not  up,  and  tell  her  to  prepare  rooms  and  beds  for  them, 
and  do  everything  to  make  them  comfortable.  Is  the  young 
man  much  hurt?" 

"Badly  burned  and  his  arm  broken,  poor  fellow.  But  I 
must  go  and  see  after  him.  I  am  sorry  they  disturbed  you, 
mother." 

"My  darling!"  she  whispered,  and  again  she  laid  her  soft 
smooth  cheek  against  his.  Then  Clair  hurried  away  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  housekeeper  and  saw  that  every- 
thing was  done  to  make  his  unexpected  guests  comfortable 
for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Dighton  had  a  room  next  her  son's;  and  the  doctor, 
after  attending  to  his  patient,  was  accommodated  with  a 
bedroom. 

In  the  meanwhile  at  Sunny  Brov/  the  Richards  family 
were  doing  their  best  also  for  their  neighbors.  Jane  and 
Fanny  Richards  gave  up  their  room  to  Annie  Dighton  and 
Eva  Moore  and  retired  to  an  attic  where  they  spent  this 
first  night  without  any  grumbling  or  complaining  as  to  the 
lack  of  their  usual  comforts.  But  it  is  astonishing  how 
soon  poor  human  nature  misses  these  and  grudges  them 
to  others.  We  do  kindly  and  generous  things  very  often 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  which  we  afterwards  repent  of. 
It  is  when  the  shoe  pinches  that  we  dislike  wearing  it. 

The  Misses  Richards  found  in  the  morning  that  every- 
thing they  wanted  was  down-stairs  in  their  usual  bedroom. 
It  was  inconvenient  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  Fanny  re- 
marked to  Jane: 

"It's  really  an  awful  bother  having  those  girls  there." 
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"Well,  we'll  just  have  to  clo  as  best  we  can.  I  suppose 
they  won't  stay  long,"  answered  Jane. 

Nevertheless  at  breakfast  time  the}^  were  both  very  agree- 
able to  their  young  guests,  and  at  Annie  Dighton's  request 
lent  some  necessar}^  garments  to  Eva  Moore,  whose  whole 
wardrobe  was  lost.  They  also  lent  her  a  pretty  white  morn- 
ing gown,  and  when  breakfast  was  over  took  her  over  the 
place,  which  v/as  an  old-fashioned  picturesque  farm-house, 
the  porch  in  front  being  covered  with  roses  and  jasmine. 
Annie  Dighton  felt  anxious  about  her  brother  Dick,  and 
wondered  if  her  father  or  mother  v/ould  come  to  tell  her 
how  he  was  going  on.  But  ]\Ir.  Dighton,  who  had  remained 
at  Holly  Hill  during  the  night  looking  after  his  property, 
v.-as  too  busy,  and  Sirs.  Dighton  was  unable  to  leave  her 
son. 

But  about  twelve  o'clock,  while  Annie  and  Eva  w^ere  still 
strolling  amid  the  old-fashioned  garden  and  admiring  the 
old-fashioned  flowers,  a  visitor  appeared  at  the  gate,  which 
was  no  other  than  Lord  Clair. 

''Oh!  Eva,  here  is  Lord  Clair,"  said  Annie  in  a  low  flut- 
tering tone,  laying  her  hand  on  Eva's  arm. 

Eva  winced,  for  her  arm  was  still  very  tender  where  the 
rope  had  hurt  it. 

"Oh!  I'm  so  sorry.  I  forgot  about  your  arm,  dear," 
cried  i\nnie,  repentantly. 

"It's  no  matter,"  smiled  Eva,  and  the  smile  still  lingered 
on  her  face  when  she  held  out  her  hand  to  welcome  Lord 
Clair. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  cap  and  bowing 
his  good-looking  head;  "I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  you 
are  well  enough  to  be  out  this  morning." 

She  was  bare-headed,  standing  in  the  sunlight  with  her 
pure  cream-like  skin,  and  her  dark  shining  eyes  raised  to 
the  young  lord's  face. 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  think  she  is  very  well.  Lord  Clair," 
said  Annie,  whose  blushes  were  bathing  the  blooming  face 
for  which  her  mother  had  so  great  an  admiration.  "Her 
arm  is  awfully  hurt." 

"Your  arm  hurt"^"  asked  Clair,  quickly.     "How  is  that?" 

A  soft  wave  of  color  rose  to  Eva's  face. 

"It  was  chafed  by  the  rope,  that  is  all,"  she  answered. 

"By  the  rope?"  repeated  Clair.  "How  did  it  touch  your 
arm?     It  was  round  your  waist." 
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"It  was  before,"  said  Eva;  "but  do  not  let  ns  speak  of 
it,  1  want  to  forget  it." 

"1  shall  never  forget  it,"  answered  Clair,  earnestly. 

"Nor  I.  But  let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  and  Eva 
turned  away  her  head  as  if  the  subject  was  painful. 

"And  Dick,  Lord  Clair?"  asked  Annie.     "How  is  he?" 

*'I  have  seen  him  this  morning,  and  he  is  doing  fairly  well, 
and  is  fairly  cheerful;  but  he  had  a  restless  night.  Dr. 
Davidson  stayed  at  the  Hall  all  night,  you  know,  and  saw 
your  brother,  of  course,  this  morning.  He  thinks  your 
brother  will  be  all  right  presently,  but  it  will  take  a  little 
time." 

"Poor  Dick!"  sighed  Annie. 

"Your  mother  sent  her  love,  and  will  come  and  see  you 
when  she  can;  but  had  you  not  better  go  to  the  Hall  to 
see  her?" 

"You  are  very  good;   but  I  hardly  like,"  blushed  Annie. 

"Why  not?  If  you  and  Miss  Moore  will  go  now  I  will 
escort  you  there?"  went  on  Clair. 

Eva  gave  a  low  laugh. 

"Annie  nmst  go  alone,"  she  said,  "for  I  am  in  the  un- 
happy condition  of  having  nothing  to  wear." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say — " 

"Ever}thing  I  have  on  is  borrowed;  when  you  came  I 
was  just  going  to  write  to  town  for  an  outfit,  and  when  it 
arrives  I  must  leave  Sunny  Brow,  for  it  must  be  very  incon- 
venient to  Mrs.  Richards  and  her  daughters  to  have  a 
stranger  like  me  here." 

*'Oh,  no,  Eva,  I  am  sure  it  is  not,"  said  Annie. 

''Aly  dear,  I  know  the  world  a  little  better  than  you  do. 
You  are  an  old  friend  of  the  Richards,  but  to  have  me 
thrown  on  their  hands  without  rhyme  or  reason,  except 
neighborly  charity,  is  a  very  different  thing.  So  as  soon  as 
ever  I  receive  my  garments  from  town  I  will  go." 

"I  wonder  if  all  our  things  are  really  burnt?"  said  Annie, 
a  little  wistfully. 

''Suppose  we  go  across  to  Holly  Hill  and  see,"  answered 
Clair,  quickly.  "I  hope  you  have  not  lost  everything,  \Miss 
Aloore,  but  at  all  events  we  had  better  learn." 

''Well,  I  should  like  to  know,  certainly,"  smiled  Eva;  "I 
had  one  or  two  rings  I  should  not  like  to  lose,  but  the  same 
reason  that  I  told  you  of  before,  Lord  Clair,  prevents  my 
going — I  have  no  hat!" 
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"Oh,  either  Jane  or  Fannie  Richards  will  lend  you  one  I 
am  sure,"  said  Annie,  eagerly;  "I'll  run  in  and  ask  them  if 
you  like." 

"Will  you?  That's  a  good  girl;  and  a  little  handkerchief 
or  scarf  to  knot  round  my  neck  if  you  can  get  one." 

"I'll  go  at  once,  Eva;"  and  as  she  spoke  Annie  Dighton 
hurried  away  toward  the  house,  and  left  Eva  Moore  and 
Clair  standing  together  in  the  sunny  garden. 

He  felt  embarrassed,  but  after  a  moment's  silence  Eva 
raised  her  dark  eyes  and  looked  in  his  face. 

"It  is  very  pleasant  and  peaceful  here,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  yes— about  your  arm,  ]\Iiss  ]\Ioore?  Was  it  hurt 
when  you  helped  me  into  the  window?" 

"Yes.  I  had  not  time  to  tie  the  rope  to  anything,  so  I 
wrapped  it  round  my  arm,  and,  of  course,  the  strain — oh, 
don't  look  so  horrified,  it  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do." 

"And  it  was  I  who  hurt  you — I — " 

"Please  do  not  worry  about  it;  the  pain  is  nearly  gone," 
interrupted  Eva.  "See,  it  is  nothing  dreadful,"  and  as  she 
spoke  she  pushed  back  the  sleeve  of  her  white  gown  and 
bared  an  arm  lovely  alike  in  form  and  coloring,  except  where 
the  cmel  rope  had  marred  its  beauty. 

Clair  gave  an  exclamation  of  horror  when  he  saw  the 
marks. 

"How  dreadful!  I  did  this,  and  you  never  cried  out  or 
uttered  a  word,"  he  said,  taking  hold  of  her  slender  wrist. 

Again  Eva  laughed  her  low,  rather  peculiar  laugh. 

"I  have  borne  worse  pain  than  that  without  a  cr\%"  she 
said.  "But,"  she  added,  and  she  pulled  down  her  sleeve 
as  she  spoke,  "here  comes  Annie  with  the  hat,  so  let  us  drop 
the  arm." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ACROSS   THE  RIVER. 

Annie  Dighton  returned  not  only  with  a  large,  coquettish- 
looking  hat,  but  a  long  black  lace  scarf,  which  Eva  rolled 
round  her  white  throat,  and  which  admirably  became  her. 
Then  she  put  on  the  hat. 
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"Now  am  I  presentable  lo  walk  abroad?''  she  said,  looking 
smilingly  first  at  Annie  and  then  at  Clair. 

"You  look  awfully  well  in  the  hat,"  cried  Annie. 

Clair  said  nothing,  but  his  gray  eyes  expressed  much 
more  than  many  words. 

"She  is  lovely,  she  is  perfect,"  he  was  thinking,  and  per- 
haps Eva  guessed  something  of  his  thoughts,  for  she  turned 
away. 

"Come,  let  us  go,"  she  said.  "I  wonder,"  she  continued, 
stooping  down  and  gathering  a  crimson  carnation  from  one 
of  the  borders  by  which  they  were  standing,  "if  I  might 
steal  a  flower?" 

She  plucked  it  and  placed  it  in  the  folds  of  the  black  lace 
round  her  throat,  asking  Annie  for  a  pin  to  fasten  it  there. 

"Do  you  like  flowers?"  asked  Clair,  eagerly. 

"No,  I  don't  like  them,"  she  answered,  smiling,  "I  love 
them." 

"May  I  bring  you  some  then?"  said  Clair. 

"Never  ask  a  woman  that  if  you  wish  her  to  refuse,  Lord 
Clair." 

"But  I  do  not  wish  her  to  refuse,"  he  answered,  smilingly 
also.     "Have  I  permission  then?" 

"Yes;  but  we  are  wasting  our  time.  Come,  Annie,  let 
us  go  and  see  if  the  flames  have  spared  any  of  our  belong- 
ings.    Which  way  do  we  turn  after  we  leave  here?" 

"We  go  straight  down  the  hill  through  the  corn  fields 
until  we  come  to  the  bridge  across  the  Ayre,"  said  Clair. 
"Were  you  ever  in  this  part  of  the  country-  before,  Miss 
Moore?" 

"Never." 

"And  you  like  country  life?" 

"For  a  change,  yes;  we  all  like  change  don't  you  think?" 

"Not  in  everything,  surely?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  in  everything,"  said  Eva,  throwing  back 
her  head  with  a  little  laugh;  "in  dress,  in  love,  in  scenery, 
in  friends — I  hope  I  am  not  shocking  you.  Lord  Clair?" 

"Yes,  I  am  very  much  shocked,  only  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  mean  what  you  say?" 

"How  can  you  tell?"  asked  Eva,  looking  at  him  straight. 

"Because  I  judge  by — your  appearance." 

"Oh!    but  appearances  are  very  deceitful." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  garden  gate,  which  Clair 
opened,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  a  narrow  walk  by 
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the  side  of  the  fanner's  corn  fields,  in  which  the  ripe  and 
yellow  grain  stood  bound  in  sheaves  ready  to  be  garnered. 
It  was  a  bright  and  cheery  day,  the  blue  sky  flecked  with 
white  clouds,  and  a  light  fresh  wind  blowing  from  the  east. 
It  stirred  the  yellow  sheaves;  it  blew  in  the  faces  of  the  three 
young  people  descending  the  corn-clad  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river  xA.yre  swept  on  sparkling  in  the  sun.  A  one- 
arched  stone  bridge  spanned  the  stream,  on  the  parapet  of 
which  a  rustic  fisherman  was  seated  rod  in  hand,  who,  how- 
ever, hastily  decamped  at  the  sight  of  the  young  lord,  as  the 
water  was  preserved. 

"There  is  one  of  those  rascally  poachers,"  said  Clair,  as 
the  fisherman  hastily  disappeared  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge.     "Are  vou  fond  of  fishing.  Miss  Moore?" 
"I  never  tried." 

"I  am  very  fond  of  it,"  said  Annie  Dighton,  v/ho  felt 
herself  being  somewhat  neglected. 

"We  must  teach  ]\Iiss  Moore  to  fish,  Miss  Dighton,"  an- 
swered Clair. 

"Where,  wdien  and  how?"  asked  Eva  with  a  laugh. 
"To-day,  to-morrow,  any  time,"  retorted  Clair,  also  with 
a  laugh. 

Eva  shook  her  head. 

"No,  it  will  be  useless,"  she  said;   "my  stay  here  will  be 
very  brief,  and  after  that — " 

"Where  do  you  go?"  asked  Clair,  eagerly. 
"I   can  scarcely  tell  vou;    I   wander  about,  hither  and 
thither." 

"But  you  have  a  settled  home?" 

"I  live  mostly  in  to\\n;  but  I  have  no  settled  home." 
Clair  felt  he  could  ask  no  more  cjuestions,  but  he  was 
very  much  disappointed  at  the  answers  he  had  received. 
Miss  Moore  had  certainly  given  him  no  encouragement 
regarding  her  future  plans;  but  w'itli  a  certain  fitful  coquet- 
tishness  of  her  nature  after  walking  on  a  few  steps  in 
silence  Eva  ]\Ioore  suddenly  stopped  when  just  a])Out  the 
middle  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  leaned  against  the 
moss-grown  parapet,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  on  the  deep,  gur- 
gling stream  below. 

"I  like  the  sound  of  the  water,"  she  said;  "do  you  remem- 
ber we  talked  of  it  last  evening,  Lord  Clair,  before — " 

"Yes,  before  your  great  danger,"  answered   Clair,  now 
also  leaning  his  arms  on  the  parapet  by  her  side. 
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"Before  you  saved  my  life,"  said  Eva  in  a  low  tone,  still 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  water. 

Clair  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two.  The  river  ran 
on;  the  wind  eddied  around  the  green  hill  opposite,  on 
which  stood  the  blackened  homestead  of  Holly  Hill,  and 
Annie  Dighton  was  looking  over  the  opposite  side  of  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge;  and  a  strong  wave  of  feeling,  an 
emotion  he  could  not  subdue,  suddenly  swept  through  the 
young  m.an's  heart. 

"You  say  I  saved  your  life,"  he  said,  "and  yet — " 

''Yes,"  answered  Eva,  still  without  raising  her  head  as 
he  paused. 

"And  yet  just  now  you  spoke  as  if  you  did  not  wish  to 
see  me  again?'' 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Eva,  without  lifting  her  eyes 
from  the  gurgling  water;  'T  meant  that  in  all  likelihood  we 
shall  never  meet  again  after  I  go  from  here." 

"But  why?  If  I  knew  where  you  were  we  should  cer- 
tainly meet." 

Then  Eva  did  look  round,  and  fixed  her  wonderful  eyes 
on  the  young  lord's  face. 

"You  think  so  to-day,"  she  said,  smiling;  "we  had  a 
romantic  first  meeting.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  what 
most  people  think  a  great  boon — life.  The  scene  is  pretty, 
and  you  are  young!  In  a  month  you  will  have  forgotten 
my  existence!" 

"You  are  perfectly  and  utterly  mistaken.  I  shall  never 
forget  your  existence — nor  you — nor  the  circumstances 
when  I  was  happy  enough  to  be  of  use  to  you;  and  there- 
fore I  wish — " 

"To  carr\'  on  an  acquaintance  that  can  do  you  no  good? 
Remember,  I  warn  you!"     And  again  she  smiled. 

"For  good  or  evil  then,  I  take  the  risk,"  said  Clair,  ardent- 
ly. "Will  you  promise  wdien  you  go  from  here  to  let  me 
know  where  I  shall  see  you  again?" 

For  a  moment  Eva  did  not  speak.  Her  lustrous  eyes 
fell;  her  white  dark  fringed  eyelids  drooped,  she  gave  a 
little  quivering  sigh. 

"Will  you  promise?"  urged  Clair. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  and  then  she  turned  and  looked  at 
Annie  Dighton. 

"Annie!"  she  cried.     "Come,  let  us  go  on 
the  time." 
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"You  have  made  me  very  happy,"  whispered  Lord  Clair, 
which  remark  Eva  however  entirely  ignored. 

But  as  they  walked  up  the  hill  toward  the  homestead  she 
talked  brightly,  almost  gaily.  Annie  Dighton  felt,  on  the 
other  hand,  rather  depressed.  She  was  not  a  clever  girl, 
but  she  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  Lord  Clair  took  no 
notice  of  her,  except  from  politeness,  while  he  so  evidently 
admired  Eva  Moore. 

"And  I  introduced  them,"  reflected  Annie,  and  she  re- 
pressed a  sigh. 

At  length  they  reached  the  homestead,  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  blackened  house.  The  fire  was  now  entirely  extin- 
guished, but  some  of  the  firemen  and  one  or  two  rural 
policemen  were  engaged  in  removing  the  debris.  The  roof 
had  fallen  in  at  the  part  of  the  house  where  Eva  Moore's 
room  had  been  situated,  and  when  she  saw  this  she  gave  a 
little  shudder. 

Then  she  looked  at  Lord  Clair,  and  their  eyes  met.  They 
were  both  thinking  "a  few  minutes  later!"  and  involuntary 
he  bent  nearer  to  her. 

"Thank  God!"  he  murmured. 

"That  you  were  in  time?"  said  Eva,  as  if  she  read  his 
thoughts. 

"Yes." 

But  at  this  moment  their  presence  was  perceived  by  Mr. 
Dighton,  the  farmer,  who  had  spent  the  night  at  Holly  Hill, 
sleeping  for  a  short  time  in  one  of  the  laborer's  cottages. 
Now  he  was  busy  looking  after  the  welfare  of  his  live  stock, 
which  had  mercifully  been  all  saved. 

But  when  he  saw  Lord  Clair,  his  daughter  and  Eva  Moore 
standing  at  the  garden  gate,  he  hurried  out  of  his  fold-yard 
to  meet  them. 

"Well,  my  lord,  after  all  it's  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have 
been,"  he  said,  heartily  shaking  the  hand  Clair  held  out  to 
greet  him.     "And  how  are  you,  my  dears?" 

And  he  kissed  his  daughter  and  shook  Eva's  hand. 

"We  have  come  to  see  if  the  flames  have  left  us  anything 
to  put  on,  Mr.  Dighton,"  said  Eva,  smiling. 

The  farmer  looked  round  at  the  house  and  shook  his 
head. 

"It's  a  bad  business  for  you,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said.  "You  see  the  roof  fell  in  over  your  room,  and  but 
for  you,  my  lord—" 
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"Of  course  everything  is  gone  then?"  interrupted  Eva, 
hastily,  as  the  farmer  paused. 

"All  your  dresses  and  fal-lals  and  the  chairs  and  every- 
thing are  clean  gone ;  but  one  of  the  firemen  picked  up  this 
ring  among  the  rubbish."  And  the  farmer  produced  a  dia- 
mond ring,  the  gold  of  which  was  somewhat  blackened, 
from  his  pocket.  "Is  it  yours?  There's  a  name  engraved 
inside — Eva  Temple,  I  think  it  is." 

A  sudden  flush  rose  on  Eva's  creamlike  skin. 

"It's  mine,"  she  said,  quickly,  taking  the  ring  from  Mr. 
Dighton's  hand.     'Thank  you,  Mr.  Dighton." 

"Was  Temple  your  mother's  name  then?"  asked  the 
farmer. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated;  then  without  looking  up 
she  replied  in  a  monosyllable: 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  Lord  Clair  wondered  why  she  blushe4 
so  deeply  at  her  mother's  name. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  POSIB. 


"Temple!  Oh!  that's  a  pretty  name,"  exclaimed  Annie 
Dighton,  who  had  also  noticed  with  surprise  the  deep  and 
sudden  blush  which  had  spread  over  Eva's  face. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  she  answered,  coldly,  and  she  put 
the  ring  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress  as  she  spoke,  and  turned 
away. 

And  during  the  rest  of  their  stay  at  the  homestead  she 
was  very  silent.  Mr.  Dighton  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
very  near  or  enter  the  parts  of  the  house  that  were  compara- 
tively uninjured,  as  he  said  it  was  imsafe,  until  the  whole 
building  had  been  properly  examined.  Therefore  they 
gained  nothing  by  their  visit  except  the  diamond  ring,  which 
seemed  to  have  had  a  strangely  depressing  influence  on 
Eva  Moore.  Presently  the  farmer  pulled  out  his  great  silver 
watch  and  said  it  was  getting  on  to  one  o'clock." 

"Oh!  Eva,  and  the  Richards  dine  at  one!"  cried  Annie; 
"we  must  really  be  going." 
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"I  am  quite  ready  to  go,"  answered  Eva.  "Good-bye, 
Lord  Clair,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

''Oh,  I  shall  see  you  back  part  of  the  way  to  Sunny 
Brow,"  he  answered. 

"But  it  is  out  of  your  way." 

"Not  at  all.  I  shall  escort  you  across  the  bridge  at  all 
events." 

So  they  bade  the  farmer  g-ood-bye,  and  went  down  the 
green  hill  together,  but  Eva's  spirits  were  not  so  bright 
as  when  they  had  ascended  it.  And  at  the  bridge  she 
stopped  and  again  bade  Lord  Clair  good-bye. 

"We  must  make  haste,"  she  said,  "or  we  shall  get  into 
the  bad  graces  of  ]\Irs.  Richards  if  her  mutton  is  over- 
roasted." 

"Oh!  Eva,"  smiled  Annie,  deprecatingly,  a  little  shocked 
that  such  a  speech  should  have  been  made  before  Lord 
Clair. 

But  Clair  laughed  and  lingered,  and  at  last  said: 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

Eva  gave  her  shoulders  a  little  shrug. 

"We  must  leave  it  to  fate,"  she  said. 

"No,  fate  is  too  fickle,"  answered  Clair,  smiling.  "Will 
you  two  young  ladies  walk  down  here  this  afternoon  and 
meet  me  at  the  bridge?" 

"What  do  you  say,  Annie?"  asked  Eva,  looking  at  her 
companion.     "It  will  be  something  to  do." 

"I  shall  be  very  pleased,"  smiled  Annie. 

"Shall  we  bring  the  T^Iiss  Richards  too?"  asked  Eva,  a 
little  archly. 

Again  Clair  laughed. 

"I  shall  leave  that  to  your  judgment,"  he  said.  "But  you 
will  come,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  flow^ers." 

"Now  you  may  be  sure  we  will  come,"  said  Eva,  smiling; 
and  then  with  a  little  nod  she  turned  away,  and  Clair  stood 
on  the  bridge  and  watched  the  two  girls  go  up  the  hill  to 
Sunny  Brow  through  the  fields  of  waving  corn. 

"He  is  very  nice;  he  is  very  attentive,  isn't  he,  Eva?" 
said  Annie,  excitedly. 

"He  wants  something  to  amuse  him  in  the  country,  I 
suppose,"  replied  Eva. 

"Oh!  it  can't  be  that;  they  keep  lots  of  company  at  the 
Hall,  and  Lord  Clair  goes  away  a  good  deal  too.  I — think 
he  admires  you,  Eva." 
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Annie  made  this  admission  lialf-unwillingly  and  Eva 
answered  carelessly: 

"He  is  at  the  age,  my  dear,  when  young  men  admire 
everyone  they  come  near.  But  look,  there  is  one  of  the 
Miss'  Richards  watching  for  us;  I  am  afraid  we  must  be 
late." 

They  w^ere  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late,  and  the  Rich- 
ards family  felt  injured.  They  had  seen  them  leave  the 
garden  with  Lord  Clair,  and  on  the  whole  they  v/ere  in- 
clined to  think  such  a  proceeding  was  scarcely  desirable. 
And  now,  as  they  approached  her,  Jane  Richards  was  forced 
privately  to  admit  that  she  had  never  seen  her  own  hat 
look  so  well  as  on  this  beautiful  girl. 

Perhaps  this  knowledge  made  Miss  Richards  feel  un- 
amiable,  for  her  smile  w^as  certainly  rather  a  sour  one  when 
Eva  Moore  addressed  her  pleasantly. 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  lending  me  a  hat  and  scarf.  Miss 
Richards,  or  was  it  your  sister?"  she  said. 

"No,  they  are  mine,"  answered  Jane  Richards.  "So  you 
have  been  for  a  w^alk  with  the  young  lord?" 

"Yes,  we  went  to  see  if  the  fire  had  left  us  any  of  our 
possessions;  but  no,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  poor  me," 
said  Eva. 

"Except  the  diamond  ring,  Eva,"  suggested  Annie. 

"Oh,  yes." 

"We  are  waiting  dinner,"  remarked  Jane  Richards. 

"Are  you?  I  am  very  sorry;  I  will  just  leave  the  hat  in 
the  hall  and  then  we  are  ready,"  said  Eva,  taking  off  the 
hat  as  she  spoke,  and  as  they  together  entered  the  house, 
she  laid  it  perhaps  rather  carelessly  on  the  hall  table. 

Now  the  hat  w-as  Jane  Richards'  best  one,  and  the  two 
girls  had  not  over  much  money  to  spend  on  finery.  There- 
fore she  lifted  the  hat  after  Eva  had  laid  it  down. 

"I  will  take  it  upstairs,"  she  said  wdth  reproach  in  her 
voice. 

And  as  she  ran  up  the  stairs  Mrs.  Richards  appeared  at 
the  dining-room  door  also  with  reproach  in  her  voice. 

"Come,  young  ladies,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Richards  is  wait- 
ing dinner,  and  he  has  no  spare  time  to  waste  even  to  keep 
high  company." 

"We  are  very  sorry  we  are  late,  Mrs.  Richards,  but  we 
have  been  to  Holly  Hill,"  answered  Eva. 

"Humph;  we  saw  you  go  out  wath  tlie  young  lord.  How- 
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ever,  sit  down.     I  am  afraid  the  mutton  is  over-roasted,  and 
it  is  one  of  oui  prime  southdowns." 

This  was  actually  the  case.  In  honor  of  her  two  young 
guests  ■Mrs.  Richards  had  cooked  the  leg  of  mutton  which 
had  been  hanging  in  the  larder  in  preparation  for  the  Sun- 
day family  dinner.  And  now  these  two  young  guests  had 
caused  it  to  be  over-roasted  by  not  being  in  time  for  dinner! 

Mr.  Richards,  a  farmer  not  unlike  the  type  of  Mr.  Dighton, 
was  actually  seated  at  table  brandishing  his  knife  and  fork 
when  they  entered  the  dining-room,  with  impatience  on  his 
brow.  The  commencement  of  the  meal  was  therefore  some- 
what trying,  but  gradually,  under  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
cellent home-brewed  beer,  the  family  thawed.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards was  curious  to  hear  what  the  fire  at  Holly  Hill  had 
spared,  and  the  ^liss  Richards  what  the  young  lord  had 
said. 

"He's  a  fine-looking  young  gentleman,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Richards.  "I  suppose  the  next  holiday  making  we'll  have 
at  the  Hall  will  be  for  his  wedding." 

"Is  he  going  to  marry  anyone?"  asked  Eva  Moore,  calmly. 

"He's  sure  to  marry  some  great  lady  soon,"  replied  Mrs. 
Richards,  sagely.  "He'll  be  vastly  wealthy,  as  well  as  being 
an  earl  when  his  father  dies.  I  have  heard  some  speak  of 
his  cousin.  Miss  Gower,  as  his  future  partner;  but  she's 
not  up  to  his  mark  either  in  looks  or  anything  else,  to  my 
thinking." 

"She  is  the  little  dark-eyed,  small-featured  girl  that  was 
at  the  dance.     I  thought  her  rather  pretty,"  replied  Eva. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  family  at  Sunny  Brow  were 
thus  discussing  his  future  prospects,  Clair  was  walking 
towards  the  Hall  thinking  of  Eva  Moore.  He  had  only  met 
her  yesterday,  but  that  meeting  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
changed  his  whole  being.  He  had  been  a  light-hearted, 
high-spirited  young  man  before  this,  ready  enough  to  ad- 
mire a  pretty  girl  when  he  saw  one,  and  perhaps  even  to 
tell  her  so;  but  there  w^as  something  about  Eva,  something 
in  the  gleam  of  her  lustrous  eyes,  in  her  grace  and  beauty 
that  had  completely  fascinated  him. 

"And  I  saved  her  life,"  he  thought,  excitedly ;  "that  gives 
me  some  sort  of  claim,  and  yet  she  would  hardly  promise 
to  let  me  know  where  she  is  going  when  she  leaves  here. 
But  I  like  her  pride;  and  she  will  let  me  know,  and  I  shall 
see  her  wherever  it  is." 
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Again  and  again  such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through 
his  heart  as  he  walked  toward  the  Hall.  Then  he  entered 
the  richly  wooded  park  which  one  day  would  be  all  his, 
where  the  deer  stole  through  the  thickets,  and  where  the 
pheasants  rose  on  their  burnished  wings.  A  beautiful  home 
this  Kilmore  Hall,  old  and  stately,  which  had  come  so 
unexpectedly  into  the  possession  of  the  present  earl.  And 
the  young  heir  looked  around  as  he  went  on  dreaming  still 
fondly  of  this  sudden  love  wliich  had  sprung  up  in  his  lieart 
in  a  single  night.  He  saw  her  mentally  again  before  him 
standing  in  the  old-fashioned  garden  as  he  had  seen  her 
in  the  morning  in  her  borrowed  white  gown,  and  with  the 
sun  shining  on  her  beautiful  face.  A  great  gift  for  good 
or  evil  is  such  loveliness  as  Eva  Moore's.  He  had  told  her 
lie  would  take  the  risks  of  the  good  and  evil,  and  he  meant 
to  keep  his  word. 

Suddenly  in  one  of  the  side  paths  he  encountered  his 
father  and  mother,  and  Lord  Kilmore,  Vvdio  had  not  seen 
him  since  the  fire  the  night  before  at  Holly  Hill,  stopped 
smilingly. 

'"Well,  Clair,"  he  said,  "so  I  understand  you  have  been 
acting  the  knight-errant,  and  rescuing  distressed  damsels 
from  the  flames?" 

Clair  laughed,  and  a  blush  spread  over  his  clear  brown 
skin. 

"I  dare  say  you  have  heard  a  very  exaggerated  story, 
father,"  he  said. 

"By  ^Irs.  Dighton's  account  your  gallantry  could  not  be 
exaggerated,"  continued  the  earl,  still  smiling.  "That 
v/orthy  lady  has  just  been  telling  your  mother  and  myself 
that  you  went  up  on  a  rope  into  a  window  and  brought  down 
a  young  lady  in  her  night-dress  in  your  arms!  Really, 
Clair,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  quite  the  correct  thing 
to  do." 

Again  Clair  laughed  at  his  father's  raillery. 

"It  was  very  brave  but  very  rash,"  said  Lady  Kilmore. 
"If  I  had  been  there  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  boy  to 
run  such  a  risk  for  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  world!" 

"Now,  Jeanie,  don't  throw  cold  water  on  your  son's  ex- 
ploit. Clair,  may  we  ask  if  the  fair  damsel  was  handsome 
or  plain?" 

"That  depends  on  taste,  father." 

"I  perceive  by  your  answer  to  which  decision  your  taste 
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inclines.  Well,  it's  a  most  romantic  beginning  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  I  should  suggest  might  be  a  little  dan- 
gerous to  go  on  with.     What  do  you  say,  Jeanie?" 

'What  nonsense,  Kilmore,"  said  Lady  Kilmore,  smiling 
at  her  husband.  'Turn  with  us  a  little  way,  Clair,  and  then 
we  will  all  walk  home  together  to  lunch." 

So  Lord  Clair  turned  with  his  father  and  mother,  and 
Lord  Kilmore  was  interested  in  hearing  about  the  amount 
of  damage  done  to  his  property  at  Holly  Hill. 

"I  must  send  Jepson  over  in  the  morning,"  he  said. 
"Poor  Mrs.  Dighton  seems  in  a  terrible  way  about  her  be- 
longings.    That  young  Dighton's  badly  hurt  I  hear?" 

"Yes,  but  the  doctor  thinks  he'll  pull  through  all  right," 
answered  Clair. 

"That's  well.  Ah,  here  comes  Annette,"  for  at  this  mo- 
ment Annette  Cower  emerged  from  beneath  some  trees, 
where  she  had  been  sitting  reading,  or  pretending  to  read, 
for  she  had  a  book  in  her  hand.  "Well,  my  dear,"  went  on 
Lord  Kilmore  addressing  her  as  she  approached  him,  "you 
see  we  are  out  enjoying  the  air  this  fine  morning." 

"Yes,"  smiled  Annette,  and  then  she  glanced  shyly  at 
Clair. 

"Come  with  us  also,  dear,"  said  Lady  Kilmore.  "We  are 
going  for  a  little  walk,  and  then  going  in  to  lunch  together." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Jeanie,"  and  so  the  four  walked  on  abreast 
until  the  path  narrowed,  and  then  Lord  and  Lady  Kilmore 
advanced  a  few^  steps  in  front  and  the  two  young  people  fol- 
lowed behind. 

"You  did  not  tell  me  at  breakfast  about  your  adventure 
last  night,  Clair,"  said  Annette  Gower,  again  looking  shyly 
at  Clair. 

"It  was  not  worth  telling,"  answered  Clair. 

"Oh !  but  I  hear  it  was.  I  went  with  a  message  to  poor 
Mrs.  Dighton,  from  Aunt  Jeanie,  and  she  said  you  acted 
most  bravely.  It  was  the  handsome  girl  you  danced  with  in 
the  tent,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Moore;  the  staircase  up  to  her  room  had 
somehow  got  on  fire,  and  the  poor  girl  was  in  danger  of  her 
life." 

"And  you  saved  her  life,  Clair?"  said  Annette,  with  a  faint 
ring  of  uneasiness  in  her  voice. 

"I  helped  at  least;  but  there  were  a  lot  of  other  fellows 
about." 
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"And  is  the  house  quite  burned  down?" 

"It  is  not  habitable  at  present  at  least." 

"Then  where  are  the  others — this  girl  and  Miss  Dighton 
— as  only  Mrs.  Dighton  and  her  son  came  here?" 

*'They  went  to  some  neighbors  across  the  river;  one  of 
the  other  tenants." 

"And  this  Miss  Moore  was  not  hurt?" 

"Yes,  her  arm  was  hurt  by  the  rope.  It  was  a  terrible 
position  for  a  woman  to  be  in ;  she  had  to  hang  in  mid-air 
by  the  rope  for  a  few  seconds." 

"Oh!   how  dreadful!" 

"But  she  was  quite  brave  and  calm;   wonderfully  calm." 

"And  she  is  a  friend  of  Miss  Dighton's?" 

"Yes,  though  I  do  not  know  how  she  came  to  be;  but 
they  were  at  school  together." 

"She  looks  older  than  Aliss  Dighton." 

"She  is  quite  young;  but  she  has  more  manner  and  is 
altogether  different.  Look  at  that  hare  scudding  over  there, 
Annette.  I  could  have  knocked  him  neatly  over  if  I  had 
had  a  gun." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  not  then.  I  never  can  imagine 
what  pleasure  men  can  have  in  killing  things." 

"And  a  good  many  women  too,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  I  don't  like  hunting  w^omen  or  sport- 
ing women  of  any  kind.  It  ahvays  seems  so  horribly  cruel 
to  see  a  poor  animal  chased  to  its  death." 

"Then  you  mustn't  marry  into  some  shires,  Annette,  or 
you  will  give  great  ofTense." 

Annette  Gower's  delicate  little  brown  face  winced  at  this 
allusion  to  her  marriage. 

"Aunt  Jeanie  does  not  like  hunting  women  either,"  she 
said  after  a  little  pause. 

"She  was  not  brought  up  amongst  them,  you  see,  but 
in  a  legal  atmosphere  like  yours,  Annette,  one's  rearing 
makes  all  the  difference." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  that;  but  I  like  country  life." 

"So  does  mother;  but  they  have  turned,  so  we  had  better 
turn  too.  It's  a  jolly  day,  isn't  it,  Annette,  and  makes  one 
feel  so  happy?" 

"Yes,  it's  a  lovely  day,"  replied  the  girl,  but  her  voice 
had  not  the  joyous  ring  of  her  cousin  Clair's. 

They  all  returned  to  the  house  together,  and  at  luncheon 
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Lady  Kilmore  asked  her  son  if  he  were  going  anywhere 
during  the  afternoon. 

Clair  was  conscious  that  his  color  rose  beneath  his  moth- 
er's gentle  gaze. 

"Yes,  mother,  I've  got  an  engagement  this  afternoon," 
he  answered. 

"Oh,  well,  it's  no  matter,  dear,  but  I  thought  if  you  had 
nothing  to  do  that  you  perhaps  might  drive  over  with  An- 
nette and  myself  to  call  on  the  Stanleys;  but  we  can  put 
it  ofif  to  another  day  if  you  are  engaged,"  said  Lady, Kilmore. 

"Oh,  go  without  me." 

"But  I  should  like  you  to  go;  they  are  such  old  friends, 
and  you  have  not  seen  them  since  you  came  of  age." 

Clair  gave  a  good-natured  little  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders. 

"I  see  you  want  me  to  be  a  very  good  boy,  mother,"  he 
said. 

"Of  course  I  want  you  to  be  a  good  boy,  so  some  day 
soon  you  must  go  to  Dene  House  with  me." 

"All  right;  and  now  I  think  I'll  go  and  have  a  look 
at  the  horses.  So  good-bye,  mother,  for  the  present ;  good- 
bye, Annette."  And  with  a  little  nod  to  each  of  the  ladies 
Clair  rose  from  the  table  and  left  the  room. 

He  was  going  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Eva  Moore 
on  the  bridge  over  the  Ayre,  but  before  he  did  so  he  meant 
to  get  the  flowers  he  had  promised  to  take  her.  He,  how- 
ever, did  go  to  the  stables  for  five  minutes,  and  rather  dis- 
gusted the  head  groom  by  his  brief  visit  there. 

Then  he  Vv^ent  in  at  one  of  the  garden  gates  and  crossed' 
to  the  conservatories.  Lady  Kilmore  was  a  passionate  lover 
of  flowers,  and  her  green-houses  contained  all  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  specimens  she  could  procure.  She  w^as 
famous  for  roses,  and  Clair  soon  found  himself  amidst  a 
perfect  mass  of  fragrant  blossoms.  He  cut  the  finest  he 
could  find  in  spite  of  the  disapproving  glances  of  one  of 
the  upper  gardeners,  and  then  just  when  he  had  gathered 
a  most  splendid  collection  he  unexpectedly  encountered 
his  cousin,  Annette  Gower. 

She  gave  a  little  start  when  she  saw  him  with  his  hands 
full  of  flowers,  and  then  grew  very  pale,  while  Clair,  it  must 
be  admitted,  grew  very  red. 

"You  see  I'm  gathering  a  posie,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  answered  Annette,  in  a  faltering  voice. 
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"They  arc  for  Miss  }^Ioorc,  the  pretty  girl  you  admired 
at  the  dance/'  went  on  Clare  in  a  shghtly  bravado  tone,  as 
though  he  were  determined  not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  he 
was  doing.  "She  is  fond  of  flowers,  so  I  promised  her 
some." 

"Yes,"  again  said  Annette,  and  she  did  not  look  in  her 
cousin's  face. 

'T  must  have  a  string  or  something  to  tie  them  together. 
I  wonder  where  I  can  get  any?" 

"There  is  generally  bass  and  twine  on  the  shelves." 

"Thanks;  there  is  some  bass  I  see  over  there,"  and  as 
he  spoke  Clair  crossed  the  conservatory  and  returned  with 
a  parcel  of  bass  in  his  hand.  "Will  you  hold  the  liowers, 
Annette,  until  I  tie  them  together?"  he  continued. 

Annette  put  out  her  trembling  hand  and  took  the  flow- 
ers, but  in  her  agitation  or  nervousness  when  Clair  was 
tying  the  string  she  dropped  several  of  them. 

"Oh!  you  stupid  little  girl,"  cried  Clair,  good-naturedly, 
and  then  he  stooped  and  picked  them  up,  throwing  away 
those,  however,  that  he  thought  had  been  in  the  least  in- 
jured by  their  fall. 

"It's  quite  a  swell  affair,  isn't  it?"  he  said  as  he  finally 
took  the  flowers  from  his  cousin's  hand.  "Thanks,  An- 
nette, for  holding  them;  and  now^  what  are  vou  going  to 
do?" 

"I  only  came  for  some  flowers  for  Aunt  Jeanie." 

"Then  I  shall  go  with  my  posie;  I  shall  not  be  long 
away." 

Annette  made  no  answer,  but  as  Clair  turned  and  walked 
down  the  conservatory  and  disappeared  through  the  first 
door  he  came  upon,  she  sank  down  on  a  seat  near  her,  and 
a  deep  and  weary  sigh  escaped  her  lips. 

The  poor  girl  sat  there  long  and  her  heart  felt  very  cold 
and  sad  within  her.  Unconsciously  she  had  learned  to  love 
her  cousin  Clair;  to  love  him  for  his  good  looks  and  his 
brightness  and  kindness  of  disposition.  She  had  been  con- 
stantly thrown  with  him  during  the  last  tv/o  years,  as  Lady 
Kilmore  earnestly,  if  secretly,  desired  that  Clair  should  make 
her  his  wife.  And  Annette  Gower  had  perhaps  understood 
this  wish  of  her  aunt's  heart,  to  which  her  own  so  fully  re- 
sponded. 

Clair  was  frank  and  friendly  with  her  always,  sometimes 
even  affectionate,  but  it  was  with  a  cousinly  affection.     But 
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it  is  astonishing  to  what  small  things  love  will  cling.  An- 
nette had  dwelt  on  kindly  looks  and  kindly  words,  which 
in  truth  meant  nothing.  It  was  not  indeed  until  she  saw 
him  with  Eva  Moore  at  the  dance  in  the  tent,  and  noted 
the  eager  expression  of  admiration  in  his  face,  that  she 
began  to  understand  that  she  had  never  roused  any  of  the 
deeper  feelings  of  her  cousin's  heart. 

"And  lie  saved  her  life,  and  now  he  is  taking  her  flowers," 
thought  Annette  with  a  bitter  heart  moan.  It  seemed  to  lier 
at  this  moment  as  if  her  life  were  wrecked;  as  if  she  no 
longer  cared  to  live.  It  was  a  bright  day,  but  everything 
had  suddenly  turned  dark  and  desolate  to  her. 

"1  am  notliing  to  him,"  she  told  herself  as  she  walked 
back  with  languid  weary  steps  to  the  Hall;  "he  never  gives 
me  even  a  thought." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FALLEN  FLOWER. 

When  Clair,  carrying  his  flowers,  came  in  sight  of  the 
stone  bridge  over  the  river  Ayre,  he  instantly  perceived  that 
two  girls  were  sitting  on  the  parapet.  He  perceived  also 
as  he  approached  nearer  that  one  of  these  girls — Eva  ]\Ioore 
— wore  no  hat,  but  micrely  had  a  black  lace  scarf  wrapped 
round  her  head.  He  saw  this  before  she  turned  round  and 
smilingly  recognized  him.  Then  he  advanced  on  to  the 
bridge,  but  Eva  did  not  rise  to  meet  him,  though  Annie 
Dighton  did. 

"What  beautiful  flowers!"  cried  Eva. 

'Will  you  please  me  by  accepting  them?"  he  answered, 
placing  the  fragrant  blossoms  in  lier  hand. 

She  put  down  her  face  to  inhale  their  fragrance. 

"Oh!  thank  you  so  much,"  she  murmured,  with  her  rosy 
lips  hidden  by  the  flowers. 

"They  are  beautiful,"  said  Annie  Dighton,  a  little  primly; 
"do  they  come  from  the  conservatories  at  the  Hall?" 

"Yes;  my  mother  goes  in  for  flowers,  you  know,  and  is 
always  looking  out  for  new  kinds." 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  her  taste,"  said  Eva  Aloore,  lifting 
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her  cream-tinted  face  from  the  blossoms.  "Ah!"  she  added, 
smihngly,  "I  see  you  are  looking  at  my  headgear.  Well, 
you  must  know  that  Miss  Jane  Richards  so  evidently 
grudged  me  the  use  of  her  hat  that  I  disdained  to  ask  her 
for  it  again,  and  we  got  into  trouble,  too,  didn't  we,  Annie, 
over  the  roast  nuitton?'' 

Annie  smiled  and  blushed. 

*'We  were  late,"  she  said. 

"And  the  prime  southdown  was  over-roasted!  Oh!  I 
am  so  enchanted  with  the  flowers;  we  hoped  you  w^ould  not 
forget  them,  Lord  Clair;  but  I  ow^n  I  had  my  doubts  on  the 
subject."  And  Eva  laughed  and  showed  her  small,  white, 
even  teeth. 

"I  am  sure  you  had  no  doubts,"  answered  Clair,  ardently, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 

"I  had,  indeed.  For  one  thing  it  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  moral  courage  for  a  man  to  carry  a  big  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers, with  no  doubt  the  admiring  eyes  of  some  members  of 
his  household  fixed  on  him." 

"I  assure  you  I  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  carrying  them," 
answered  Clair,  and  he  thought  with  inward  satisfaction  at 
this  moment  that  he  had  had  the  courage  to  tell  Annette 
Gower  for  whom  he  intended  the  flowers. 

"Well,  at  all  events  we  have  got  them!"  laughed  Eva. 
"Now  we  must  divide  them  equally.  Annie  must  have  half. 
Will  you  untie  the  string,  Lord  Clair,  while  I  hold  them?" 

"I  will  do  anything  you  tell  me,"  he  answered. 

"Rash  young  man!  Remember  I  am  an  unreasonable 
Avoman.  There,  that  is  splendid,  and  now  I  must  begin 
to  divide  them.  One  for  Annie,  one  for  me — it  must  be  a 
fair  count  out!" 

She  looked  so  lovely  as  she  sat  there  on  the  bridge  with 
the  black  lace  wrapped  round  her  comely  head  and  throat, 
and  the  roses  lying  on  her  knee,  that  no  wonder  the  young 
lord's  heart  beat  tumultuously. 

"]\Iay  I  sit  beside  you?"  he  asked. 

"One  for  Annie,  one  for  me,"  went  on  Eva,  dividing  the 
flowers  into  two  separate  bunches.  "What  did  you  say, 
Lord  Clair?     May  you  sit  beside  me?     Yes,  of  course." 

He  vaulted  on  the  parapet  and  sat  admiring  Eva's  delicate 
profile. 

"ALiy  I  say  something  that  you  will  perhaps  think  rude?" 
asked  Clair. 
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'Tlease  do  not  say  anything  rude;  I  feel  happy,  and 
wish  to  continue  to  feel  happy,  and  a  rude  speech  might 
disturb  my  mental  equanimity." 

"It  is  only  I  think  you  should  always  wear  a  lace  scarf 
over  your  head  and  not  a  hat,  it  becomes  you  so  splendidly." 

'That's  a  compliment,  and  like  every  woman  and  man  I 
like  them,  only  I  don't  believe  in  them  much." 

"You  may  believe  in  this  one;  were  I  a  painter  I  should 
paint  you  just  as  you  are  sitting  now." 

''Would  you?  Don't  you  think  a  rose  would  improve 
me?"  And  she  raised  a  lovely  crim.son  one  to  her  head 
as  she  spoke.     "J^st  fastened  in  there?" 

'That  looks  exquisite!"  cried  Clair,  in  genuine  admiration. 

"Give  me  a  hair-pin,  and  fasten  it  in  then,  Annie,"  said 
Eva. 

And  as  Annie  complied  with  her  request  she  looked  smil- 
ingly in  Clair's  face. 

"And  so  you  should  like  to  make  a  picture  of  me?"  she 
asked. 

"I  shall  always  have  one  now,"  he  answered  in  a  low 
tone;  "I  shall  always  see  you  as  I  see  you  now." 

Eva  laughed,  and  then  went  on  dividing  the  flowers,  still 
with  the  rose  fixed  in  her  shining  hair. 

'There,"  she  said,  "that's  an  equal  division.  Wait  till  I 
tie  them  together,  Annie,  for  we  must  divide  the  bass  too, 
unless  you  should  like  one  to  wear  in  your  dress?" 

"May  I  have  this  one?"  asked  Annie,  raising  a  beautiful 
rose. 

"My  dear,  that  bunch  is  your  own  property.  Now  I 
shall  tie  the  others  together,  and  then  I  shall  tie  my  own." 

She  tied  Annie's  flowers  together  and  gave  them  into 
her  hand,  and  then  commenced  to  gather  up  her  own. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  great  favor?"  asked  Clair. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"Give  me  a  flower  for  a  button-hole  then." 

"Which  will  you  have?" 

"A  rose  like  yours,"  answered  Clair. 

She  picked  one  out  and  held  it  toward  him,  and  Clair 
eagerly  took  it. 

"Tliank  you,"  he  said.  "Now  tell  it  never  to  fade,  as  I 
shall  always  keep  it." 

"How  romantic  you  are,"  laughed  Eva. 
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"You  make  nic  romantic;  you  look  like  a  heroine  in  a 
romance." 

Eva's  countenance  changed,  and  a  cloud  passed  over  it. 

"Romances  are  not  always  pleasant,"  she  said.  "Come, 
Lord  Clair,"  and  she  sprang  lightly  from  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  "shall  we  stroll  along  the  side  of  the  river  a  little 
way  ?" 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  answered  Clair. 

So  they  left  the  bridge  and  wandered  along  the  margin 
of  the  gurgling  Ayre  for  nearly  an  hour;  Eva  talking  bright- 
ly most  of  the  while,  though  sometimes  a  shadow  seemed 
to  cross  her  face.  But  there  was  no  shadow  on  Clair's,  nor 
in  his  heart. 

He  was  happy;  he  was  in  the  first  fiush  of  an  hitherto 
unknow^n  joy — the  joy  that  comes  crowned  with  flowers — 
though  ere  long  their  brightness  may  fade.  The  subtle  feel- 
ing that  thrills  our  breasts  with  its  magic  touch  had  glided 
into  his.  This  fair  woman  by  his  side  had  opened  a  new 
world  for  him.  He  was  a  youth  no  longer,  but  a  man 
with  the  feelings,  passions,  and  tenderness  that  only  a 
w^oman  can  awake.  And  the  river  gurgled  on,  and  the  birds 
sang  in  the  boughs,  but  there  was  sweeter  music  still  in 
the  heart  of  Clair. 

"We  shall  get  into  another  row!"  suddenly  cried  Eva. 

"What  for?     You  half  startled  me,"  Clair  answered. 

"The  tea  wall  be  getting  cold  at  Sunny  Brow;  Tfeel  con- 
vinced it  is  five  o'clock,"  answered  Eva,  in  tones  of  mock 
alarm. - 

"Oh,  what  matter  is  the  tea,"  said  Clair,  looking  at  his 
watch,  which  he  hastily  returned  to  his  pocket. 

"Lord  Clair,  let  me  see  your  watch.  You  know  it  is 
five  o'clock?" 

"No,  it  is  not,"  laughed  Clair. 

"It  is  past  five  then?  I  see  guilt  written  in  your  face. 
Do  let  me  see  the  w^atch." 

So  Clair  was  forced  to  produce  his  watch,  and  the  indi- 
cator of  time  pointed  to  half-past  five. 

"We  will  get  cold  tea  and  cold  looks,"  said  Eva.  "Let 
us  go  back  at  once.  Lord  Clair,  and  you  must  leave  us 
when  we  reach  the  bridge." 

"That  is  very  unkind.     Let  me  see  you  to  Sunny  Brow^" 

"No.  Mrs.  Grundy,  in  the  three-fold  shape  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards and  her  two  daughters,  w-ould  feel  herself  affronted. 
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She  would  feel  it  her  duty  to  remonstrate;  and  now,  when 
I  think  of  it,  I  think  I  had  better  take  the  rose  from  my  hair 
before  I  approach  Mrs.  Grundy's  residence." 

"Let  me  do  that,"  asked  Clair,  eagerly. 

Eva  bent  her  shapely  head  for  him  to  unfasten  the  rose, 
which  Clair  did  with  trembling-  fingers.  Then  he  placed  it 
beside  the  other  in  his  coat,  and  neither  he  nor  Eva  made 
any  comment  on  this  act. 

But  when  they  reached  the  bridge  Eva  stopped. 

"Now  good-bye,"  she  said,  offering  her  hand.  - 

"Must  it  really  be  good-bye?  But  only  for  to-day?"  said 
Clair  reluctantly.  "When  and  where  shall  I  see  you  to- 
morrow?" 

Eva  looked  at  Annie  smilingly. 

"Dare  ve  promise,  do  you  think?"  she  said. 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Annie,  casting  down  her 
eyes. 

"Well,  if  we  are  not  forcibly  prevented — but  we  may  be — 
shall  we  say  to-morrow  here  at  three?"  said  Eva,  now  look- 
ing at  Clair. 

"Oh!  do  not  be  prevented!"  cried  Clair,  eagerly.  "I  shall 
be  here  at  three  o'clock,  and  wait  until  you  come." 

"Even  till  midnight!"  laughed  Eva.  "Good-bye  then,  we 
will  try  not  to  keep  you  waiting  so  long." 

She  nodded,  smiled  and  turned  away,  and  Clair  stood 
watching  her  until  she  disappeared.  Then  he  walked  down 
the  river  path  again,  which  he  had  so  lately  trod  with  her, 
recalling  her  looks  and  words,  dwelling  on  them,  his  heart 
full  of  his  new  joy. 

Suddenly  he  put  his  hand  to  his  breast  and  took  from' 
his  coat  the  rose  Eva  had  worn  in  her  hair.  He  pressed  his 
lips  passionately  to  it,  and  as  he  did  so  the  crimson  petals 
fell  apart  and  fluttered  to  the  wet  and  marshy  ground  at  his 
feet.  Clair  stooped  down  and  raised  them  one  by  one,  but 
he  felt  exceedingly  discomforted.  He  had  meant  always 
to  keep  this  rose,  and  now  it  lay  broken  and  soiled  with  the 
stains  of  the  damp  earth,  that  nothing  could  ever  remove. 

Was  it  an  omen?  If  so,  the  young  lord  heeded  it  not, 
but  went  blindly  to  his  fate! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  CHANGE  OF  OPINION. 

The  family  at  Sunny  Brow  had  seen  with  much  disap- 
proval Eva  Aloorc  leave  the  house  with  only  the  lace  scarf 
wrapped  round  her  head. 

"She's  actually  going  out  of  the  garden  gate  with  it  on," 
cried  Jane  Richards,  looking  from  the  dining-room  window, 
and  forgetting  that  she  had  made  no  further  offer  of  her 
hat  to  Eva.  "I  declare  it  doesn't  look  respectable,  mother, 
going  about  the  country  like  that;    I  wonder  v/ho  she  is?" 

"Mrs.  Dighton  says  she  was  at  school  with  Annie  Digh- 
ton,"  said  ]\Irs.  Richards.     "She  is  far  older,  I  am  certain, 
than  Annie  Dighton;    Annie  is  only  nineteen,  this  girl,  I' 
am  sure,  is  three  or  foujr  and  twenty,''  answered  Jane. 

"She  looks  to  me  like  a  play-actress,"  remarked  Fannie 
Richards,  "with  that  lace  thing  wrapped  round  her  head, 
and  she  gives  herself  no  end  of  airs." 

"I  believe  she  thinks  no  one  good  enough  for  her," 
scoffed  Jane,  "and  without  a  rag  to  her  back  too." 

"Well,  she  couldn't  help  that,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Richards; 
"but  I  believe  she  thinks  herself  quite  a  great  lady,  perhaps 
because  the  young  lord  danced  with  her  so  often." 

Now  no  dou1)t  there  was  some  slight  truth  underlying 
these  comments.  Unconsciously  to  herself  perhaps  Eva 
Moore  looked  smilingly  down  on  the  Richards  and  their  be- 
longings. The  homely  service  at  the  table,  the  still  more 
homely  minds  and  manners  of  the  family  struck  her  partly 
with  amusement  and  partly  with  satire.  And  though  the 
Richards  might  be  homely  they  had  their  wits  about  them. 
She  was  always  most  pleasant,  yet  they  saw  she  was  un- 
used to  such  people  as  themselves  and  their  ways. 

Mr.  Dighton  was  a  richer  man  than  Mr.  Richards,  and 
things  in  the  house  w^ere  conducted  differently  at  Holly 
Hill  to  those  at  Sunny  Brow,  especially  since  Annie  Dighton 
had  returned  from  her  London  school.  Mrs.  Richards  and 
her  tw'o  daughters  w^ere  really  hard-working  women,  and  all 
credit  was  due  to  them  for  being  so.  But  they  were  a  great 
contrast  naturally  to  the  refined  beautiful  girl  wdio  accident- 
ally had  become  their  guest.     And  they  were  jealous  of  this 
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difference.  They  did  not  like  to  see  their  coarse  red  hands 
beside  Eva  Moore's  white  slender  ones ;  and  were  conscious 
that  their  manners  lacked  the  refinement  of  hers.  There- 
fore, their  tongues  were  bitter  against  her,  and  they  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  her  presence  at  Sunny  Brow  increasing. 

And  their  wrath  grew  greater  when  neither  she  nor  An- 
nie Dighton  returned  to  the  house  for  many  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  after  Eva  had  committed  the  ofifense  of  going 
out  with  only  a  lace  scarf  round  her  head. 

"I've  no  doubt  she's  hanging  about  to  see  if  she  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  young  lord,"  said  Jane,  who  was  the 
bitterest  of  the  three,  en  account  of  her  best  hat  not  being 
treated  with  proper  respect. 

"Just  as  if  he  would  ever  look  at  her,"  answered  Fannie, 
"except  just  to  amuse  himself." 

"She's  conceit  enough  for  anything,"  continued  Jane. 

But  their  further  remarks  were  stopped  by  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Dighton,  of  Holly  Hill,  opening  the  garden  gate 
and  approaching  the  house. 

"Here's  Mr.  Dighton;  I  wonder  what  he'll  say  when  he 
hears  that  the  girls  are  wandering  about  the  country  no 
one  knows  where,"  said  Jane;  and  then  she  went  and  opened 
the  house  door  for  the  farmer. 

"Well,  Mr.  Dighton,  how  are  you?"  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand.  "Come  in;  Annie  and  Miss  Moore  are  out 
somewhere,  and  we've  seen  nothinsf  of  them  for  hours." 

"I  came  to  see  them,"  answered  INIr.  Dighton,  wiping  his 
red  brow  with  his  red  handkerchief,  "and  to  thank  you  kind- 
ly for  taking  them  in." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  they  are  very  welcome,  Mr.  Dighton;  An- 
nie especially,"  replied  Jane. 

"Well,  you  see,  I've  been  to  see  my  missis  at  the  Hall 
this  afternoon,  and  poor  Dick,  and  the  wife  and  I  have  been 
laying  our  heads  together,  and  we've  made  up  our  minds 
that  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  take  a  house  for  a  bit  at 
Eastcliff.  You  see.  Miss  Jane,  Holly  Hill  will  have  to  be 
mostly  rebuilt,  and  that  will  take  a  goodish  time,  and  then 
we  can't  let  the  girls  trouble  you  much  longer,  and  the  missis 
feels  that  though  they  do  everything  for  her  at  the  Hall,  and 
for  Dick,  that  is  kind,  still  it's  an  intrusion  like,  and  so  we've 
fixed  for  me  to  take  the  girls  over  with  me  to-morrow  to 
Eastcliff,  and  take  a  house  there,  and  Annie  and  Miss  Moore 
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can  go  at  once,  and  the  wife  and  Dick  follow  as  soon  as  the 
poor  lad  is  well  enough  to  travel." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure,  Mi\  Dighton,  we'll  be  very  glad  for  them 
to  stay  on  here,"  said  Jane.  A  sort  of  revulsion  indeed  took 
place  in  her  mind  immediately  she  heard  their  young  guests 
were  about  to  leave  them.  "Annie,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
welcome  to  stay  any  time — you  see  we  have  known  her  so 
long." 

"Thank  you  kindly.  Miss  Jane,  but  all  the  same  I  think 
it's  a  good  job  that  Miss  Moore  happened  to  be  with  An- 
nie just  now,  because  Annie  could  hardly  have  gone  by 
herself  to  Eastcliff,  but  the  two  of  them  can  go  very  well. 
You  and  ]Miss  Fannie  here  must  go  down  on  a  visit  to 
them." 

Jane  smiled  and  her  brown  skin  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Dighton,  that  would  be  so  nice,"  she 
said.  'T  always  say  a  snifif  of  the  sea  does  one  a  world  of 
good  at  this  time  o'  year.  Oh,  here  they  come,"  for  at 
this  moment  Eva  Moore  and  Annie  Dighton  appeared  in 
the  garden,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  entered  the  room. 

Annie  ran  up  to  her  father  and  kissed  him  and  the  farmer 
held  out  his  hand  and  shook  Eva's  heartily. 

"Well,  my  handsome  lass,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  admir- 
ingly, "you  don't  look  a  bit  the  vv^orse  for  all  you've  gone 
through.  And  I've  been  telling  Miss  Jane  and  Miss  Fan- 
nie here  what  we've  planned  for  you  both." 

Upon  which  Mr.  Dighton  proceeded  to  explain  the 
scheme  of  going  to  Eastclifif  on  the  following  day,  and  tak- 
ing Annie  and  Eva  with  him  to  seek  a  house. 

"If  we  start  in  the  twelve  train,"  proceeded  the  farmer, 
"we'll  be  there  at  two,  and  have  the  afternoon  to  look  about 
us,  and  it  will  be  a  nice  outing  for  you  both." 

Eva  looked  at  Annie  with  a  comical  little  smile. 

"To-morrow,  do  you  say,  Mr.  Dighton?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  we'd  better  see  about  the  house  at  once, 
and  as  I've  been  saying  to  Miss  Jane  here  it's  a  good  job 
you  are  staying  with  Annie,  as  you'll  be  such  nice  com- 
pany for  each  other  at  Eastclifif,  and  I'll  run  over  and  see 
you  whenever  I  can." 

"I  will  stay  with  Annie  until  Mrs.  Dighton  can  come," 
answered  Eva,  "and  then  I  must  go." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  the  genial  farmer,  "you  must 
stay  till  you're  tired  of  us.    Dick,  poor  fellow,  would  be  in 
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a  fine  way  if  he  thought  he  would  not  see  you  when  he  gets 
to  EastcHff.  And  Aliss  Jane  and  Miss  Fannie  must  come 
down  and  see  you  too." 

"Oh!  that  will  be  very  nice,"  said  Annie;  "I  hope  you 
will  both  come?" 

"Only  too  pleased,"  answered  Jane,  who  had  quite  recov- 
ered her  good  temper.  "Well,  Mr.  Dighton,  you'll  stay  to 
tea  with  us?" 

"I  wouldn't  mind  a  cup  and  a  chat  with  your  father.  Well, 
Annie,  your  mother  sent  her  best  love,  and  she  hopes  you 
have  not  been  giving  Mrs.  Richards  any  bother  you  could 
help?" 

"I  hope  not,  father,"  answered  Annie,  smiling.  "But  Eva," 
she  added,  "don't  you  think  we  ought  to  make  ourselves 
tidy  for  tea?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  suggest  doing  so,"  answered  Eva, 
and  as  the  two  girls  were  leaving  the  room  Mrs.  Richards 
appeared  at  the  doorway. 

"So  you've  got  back,"  she  said,  "and  where  have  you  got 
all  the  grand  flowers  that  are  lying  on  the  hall  table?" 

"That's  a  secret,"  laughed  Eva,  "we  have  each  been  pre- 
sented with  a  beautiful  bouquet." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  ]\Irs.  Richards,  somewhat  suspi- 
ciously; but  at  this  moment  she  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Dighton 
and  went  forward  with  outstretched  hand. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Dighton,"  she  said,  "and  my  good 
man  will  be  glad  to  see  you  also;  he  was  just  saying  he 
would  go  over  to  see  you  in  the  morning." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Richards,  and  for  being  so  kind 
to  tlie  tw^o  girls  too." 

"Mother,"  said  Jane  Richards  eagerly,  for  she  was  now 
afraid  Mrs.  Richards  might  give  expression  to  some  of  the 
family  feeling  in  regard  to  Eva  Moore,  "Mr.  Dighton  is 
going  to  take  a  house  at  Eastclifif  for  Annie  and  Miss  Moore, 
and  he  has  asked  us  to  go  down  and  see  them  there.  Isn't 
it  kind!" 

"Oh,  indeed  that's  very  nice,"  replied  Mrs.  Richards,  who 
was  quick,  and  quite  understood  her  daughter's  hint.  "But 
there's  no  hurry,  Mr.  Dighton;  the  girls  are  very  welcome 
here,  if  they  can  put  up  with  our  ways." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  ]\Irs.  Richards,  but  we've  about  set- 
tled it,  and  Miss  Moore  and  Annie  will  be  good  company 
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for  each  other  till  the  wife  and  Dick  go  down  to  them.  Miss 
Moore's  a  fine  handsome  lass,  isn't  she,  Mrs.  Richards?" 

"Yes,  she's  well-favored.  The  young  lord  came  here  yes- 
terday." 

"That  was  but  natural  after  lie  had  saved  her  life,  poor 
lass,"  replied  the  farmer.  "He's  a  fine  fellow,  the  young 
lord,  not  a  bit  of  pride  or  nonsense  about  him." 

"He  seems  pleasant  spoken,"  answered  Mrs.  Richards, 
and  then  the  conversation  drifted  to  other  matters. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  two  girls,  Eva  and  Annie,  had  gone 
to  their  room,  carrying  their  flowers  with  them,  and  as  soon 
as  they  got  there  Annie  said: 
"Eva,  what  shall  we  do?" 

"You  mean  about  our  cavalier?"  answered  Eva,  smiling. 
"Well,  we  mustn't  keep  him  sitting  on  the  bridge  till  mid- 
night, so  I'll  write  him  a  note  and  tell  him  we  are  going  to- 
morrow with  your  father  to  Eastclif¥,  so  we  can't  keep  our 
tryst." 

"Oh!    Eva,  write  to  Lord  Clair!" 

"Why  not,  my  dear?  Have  we  not  taken  flowers  from 
Lord  Clair?  Have  we  not  walked  with  him,  so  why  not 
write  to  him?" 

"But  writing  seems  different;  we  might  have  met  him 
out  walking  by  accident." 

"But  w^e  didn't,  you  know,"  laughed  Eva.  "Yes,  after  tea 
I  shall  sit  down  and  write  him  a  note,  and  you  and  I  can 
propose  to  see  your  father  a  little  way  on  his  walk  home, 
and  then  we  can  post  the  note.  Wasn't  it  fun  about  the 
old  lady  and  the  flowers?  I  mean  to  wear  some  at  tea 
and  make  them  all  jealous." 

Accordingly  Eva  adorned  herself  with  two  lovely  roses 
on  her  shoulder  and  two  in  her  waistband,  and  she  insisted 
on  Annie  wearing  some  too. 

"I'm  afraid  they'll  guess  who  gave  them  to  us?"  said  An- 
nie, half  timidly. 

"Wliat  matter  if  they  do,  it  will  only  make  them  more 
jealous,"  answered  Eva.  "Come,  let  us  go  down,  and  don't 
let  them  say  we  have  spoiled  the  tea." 

'   They  went  downstairs  accordingly,  and  everyone  at  once 
began  admiring  their  flowers. 

"Oh!  what  lovely  roses!  Wherever  did  you  get  them?" 
cried  Jane  Richards. 
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"They  are  splendid,"  said  Fannie,  'T  did  not  think  that 
there  were  any  such  grown  on  the  country  side." 

"You  must  guess  where  we  got  them,"  answered  Eva, 
gaily. 

"I've  seen  some  such  at  the  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Dighton. 
"Ay,  ril  guess,  the  young  lord  has  taken  you  to  see  the 
greenhouses,  and  given  you  them?     Am  I  right  now?" 

Eva  shook  her  head. 

"No,  we  have  not  been  at  the  Hall,"  she  said. 

"Then  it  beats  me,  I'll  give  it  up,"  answered  Mr.  Dighton 
with  a  laugh. 

"They  were  brought  to  us,"  continued  Eva. 

"Brought  to  you?  Oh!  you  must  tell  us  who  brought 
them,"  said  Jane  Richards.  "Did  you  get  them  from  one 
of  the  gardeners  at  the  Hall?" 

"Do  vou  mean  stolen  goods?"  laughed  Eva.  "No,  Lord 
Clair  brought  them  for  us;  wasn't  it  kind?" 

"Lord  Clair!"  echoed  Jane. 

"Yes,  Lord  Clair  himself.  He  asked  us  if  we  were  fond 
of  flowers,  and  vrhen  we  said  we  were  he  offered  to  bring  us 
some,  and  he  did." 

"You  are  highly  honored,"  said  Fannie  Richards,  spite- 
fully. 

"Yes,  aren't  we?"  answered  Eva,  provokingly. 

"It's  just  like  the  fine  young  fellow,"  remarked  ^Ir.  Digh- 
ton, his  mouth  full  of  buttered  toast.  "He's  an  open-handed 
generous  young  chap,  an'd  will  make  a  fine  landlord  some 
of  these  days,  not  that  the  old  lord  is  a  bad  one!" 

Mrs.  Richards  and  her  daughters  said  nothing  more.  They 
secretly  disapproved  of  Eva  and  Annie's  conduct,  but  with 
the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  Eastcliff  in  view  they  did  not 
express  their  opinion.  They  began  talking  of  other  things, 
and  then  presently,  when  tea  was  over,  Mr.  Dighton  rose 
and  said  he  must  go. 

"Can  you  wait  a  few  minutes?"  asked  Eva,  "and  then 
Annie  and  I  will  see  you  part  of  the  way  home,  but  I  have 
got  a  few  lines  to  write  before  we  go  that  I  want  posted." 

"I'll  wait  with  pleasure,  my  dear,"  answered  the  farmer. 

Upon  this  Eva  ran  upstairs  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lord 
Clair. 

"Dear  Lord  Clair — Annie  Dighton  and  I  are  going  to- 
morrow to  Eastcliil  with  Mr.  Dighton,  to  choose  a  house 
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there,  SO  we  shall  be  unable  to  meet  you  as  we  promised. 
JUit  the  day  after,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you,  I  should  like 
to  see  you  to  thank  you  once  more  for  what  you  did  for 
me,  and  as  I  shall  not  return  here  from  Eastcliff,  I  wish  to 
bid  you  good-bye.  Will  three  o'clock  suit  you,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  on  the  bridge? 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Eva  Moore." 

Just  as  Eva  was  finishing  this  note  a  rap  came  to  the  room 
door,  and  Jane  Richards  entered  it  carrying  a  hat  in  her 
hand. 

"Oh!  Miss  Moore,  I  have  brought  you  the  hat,"  she  said, 
"as  you  are  going  out  with  Mr.  Dighton,  and  I'm  so  sorry 
you  did  not  get  it  in  the  afternoon." 

"Thanks  very  much,"  smiled  Eva;  *'but  the  lace  scarf 
did  splendidly  in  the  afternoon,  though  I  am  afraid  it  would 
not  be  quite  enough  protection  for  the  evening.  However, 
I  wrote  to  my  banker  yesterday  to  send  me  a  new  check- 
book, and  I  shall  get  it  to-morrow,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Digh- 
ton will  cash  a  check  for  me,  and  Annie  tells  me  there  are 
some  rather  good  shops  at  Eastcliff,  so  I  shall  be  able  to 
buy  a  hat  and  some  necessaries,  and  you  must  let  me  bring 
you  a  hat  too,  in  return  for  the  hat  you  are  so  kindly  lending 
me." 

'*Oh,  there  is  no  need  for  that,  Miss  Aloore.  I  am  sure 
you  are  very  welcome  to  it,"  said  Jane,  much  impressed. 
"But  I  am  stopping  you  finishing  your  letter;  but  is  there 
anything  else  you  want?" 

"Nothing,  thanks,"  answered  Eva,  and  as  Jane  Richards 
disappeared  she  finished  and  directed  her  letter  to  Lord  Clair 
and  then  went  down  with  it  in  her  hand  to  the  parlor,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  she,  the  farmer,  and  Annie,  were  on  their 
way  to  the  postofBce. 

And  scarcely  were  they  gone  when  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  the  Richards  family  regarding  Eva: 

"After  all  she  must  be  a  lady,  I  think,"  said  Jane  Richards, 
"for  she's  written  to  her  banker  for  a  new  check-book,  she 
says,  and  she'll  get  it  to-morrow,  and  will  ask  Mr.  Digh'ton 
to  cash  a  check  for  her,  and  she  is  going  to  buy  a  hat 
and  other  things  at  Eastclif¥,  and  she  said  she  would  buy 
me  one  too,  as  she  had  the  loan  of  mine,  so  that  is  very 
kind  of  her." 
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"If  it  isn't  all  moonshine,"  answered  Fannie  Richards. 

**I  don't  think  it  is;  she  spoke  as  if  she  really  had  money. 
However  we'll  see  to-morrow,  and  ]\Ir.  Dighton  seems  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  her  anyhow,  and  it  will  be  nice  to  go 
down  and  see  them  at  EastclifY;  they  were  both  very  kind 
and  pleasant  about  that." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

BASTCLIFP. 

Right  on  the  sea  marge,  built  actually  on  the  beetling 
crags,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  waves  beat  and  toss,  or  lap 
softly  in  the  summer-time,  stands  the  ancient  village  of  East- 
clif¥.  But  these  wind-swept,  time-worn  dwellings  only  now 
form  a  very  small  part  of  the  place.  Of  late  years  there 
have  sprung  up  streets  and  houses  erected  further  inland, 
and  Eastclii^  has  grown  into  a  little  tovvU,  famous  for  its 
health-giving  breezes,  and  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its 
coast. 

It  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  railway  station 
nearest  Holly  Hill,  therefore  the  farmer  and  the  two  pretty 
girls  in  his  charge  arrived  at  the  village  in  good  time,  and 
first  i\Ir.  Dighton,  with  proverbial  hospitality,  took  Eva 
and  Annie  to  the  principal  inn  of  the  place  and  ordered  an 
excellent  lunch.  Then,  refreshed,  and  exhilarated  by  the  sea 
air,  they  started  on  a  house-seeking  expedition,  and  after 
some  little  trouble  procured  one. 

It  was  a  moderate-sized  house  with  a  garden  at  the  back, 
and  sandy  green  hills  stretching  beyond.  It  was  detached, 
and  the  landlady  was  very  glad  to  get  all  her  rooms  let  at 
once,  and  promised  to  do  her  best  to  make  the  young  ladies 
comfortable. 

She  was  a  widow,  of  course,  but  a  widow  who  took  her 
loss,  and  her  life  generally,  cheerfully.  She  was  named  Ap- 
pleyard,  and  her  cheeks  had  the  fixed,  rosy  coloring  of  some 
American  pippins. 

Appley^rd  had  hurried  his  departure  from  her  home,  and 
perhaps  her  love,  by  his  too  strong  affection  for  the  com- 
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pany  of  a  neighboring  pul)lican.  And  Mrs.  Appleyard,  hav- 
ing let  lodgings  before  he  went  to  keep  herself  and  him, 
went  on  letting  them,  and  prospered  a  great  deal  better  after 
he  was  gone.  Therefore,  she  positively  refnsed  to  take  an- 
other "man,"  as  she  called  husbands  generally. 

"My  man,"  she  was  wont  to  say,  "had  his  good  qualities 
and  his  bad  qualities,  and  v/hen  he  wasn't  in  liquor  he  was 
as  kind  a  husband  as  could  be.  But  then  he  w-as  nearly  al- 
ways in  liquor,  and  then  the  worst  of  him  came  out." 

With  such  experience  no  wonder  she  resisted  the  atten- 
tions of  more  than  one  admirer,  who  doubtless  were  at- 
tracted by  her  rosy  cheeks  and  her  comfortable  home.  She 
had  been' about  ten  years  a  widow,  Appleyard  having  passed 
away  when  she  was  thirty-five,  and  by  that  time  she  had  had 
quite  enough  of  marriage. 

Altogether  Mr.  Dighton  and  the  girls  were  pleased  w'ith 
her  appearance,  and  a  bargain  was  soon  struck,  and  Sea 
View  House  taken  for  the  next  three  months. 

After  this  was  settled  Eva  went  to  make  her  proposed 
purchases  at  the  shops,  as  her  new  check-book  had  arrived 
all  right  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Dighton  had  cashed  her  a 
substantial  check.  So  she  bought  right  and  left,  and  re- 
turned to  Sunny  Brow  laden  with  parcels  and  bonnet-boxes. 

She  bought  a  hat  for  herself,  and  the  very  best  one  she 
could  find  for  Jane  Richards.  She  also  purchased  a  black 
silk  mantle  for  Mrs.  Richards,  and  some  pretty  trifle  for 
Fannie.  She  certainly  handsomely  remunerated  the  family 
for  her  brief  stay  at  Sunny  Brow,  and  the  family  accordingly 
were  very  much  pleased  with  her  and  her  gifts.  It  had  been 
settled  with  Mrs.  Appleyard  that  Eva  and  Annie  were  to  go 
to  Sea  View  House  on  the  second  day  following  their  first 
visit  there.  Thus  on  their  return  in  the  evening  to  Sunny 
Brow  the  two  girls  had  only  one  day  more  to  stay  there. 

Annie  had  agreed  with  her  father  to  go  over  to  the  Hall 
to  see  her  mother  the  next  morning,  but  Eva  declined  to 
accompany  her  there.  Mr.  Digliton  therefore  had  promised 
to  call  for  his  daughter,  and  when  these  arrangements  -were 
explained  to  the  Richards  they  all  expressed  great  regret 
that  their  visitors  w^ere  leaving  them  so  soon. 

"You've  hardly  come  till  you're  going,"  said  Jane. 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't  have  been  comfortable,"  apologized 
Fannie.  , 

It  was  very  funny  the  change  of  front  that  the  check- 
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book  and  a  few  presents  had  brought  about.  Human  na- 
ture generally  is  so  constructed  that  we  cannot  help  re- 
specting those  better  off  than  ourselves.  The  pinch  of  pov- 
erty is  so  hard  to  bear  that  those  who  have  felt  its  grip  all 
really  envy  the  well-to-do.  The  Richards  were  not  abso- 
lutely poor,  but  they  had  anxieties  and  frequently  troubles 
about  mone)^  Therefore,  a  girl  who  could  spend  some 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  one  day's  shopping  suddenly 
became  a  person  of  consequence  in  their  eyes.  They  became 
respectful  to  her  and  wished  that  they  had  always  been  so. 
But  Eva  Moore  treated  their  new  manners  with  the  same 
smiling  indifference  with  which  she  had  regarded  their  old. 
They  were  nothing  to  her,  only  she  chose  to  pay  for  the  hos- 
pitality she  had  received,  and  she  had  certainly  done  so. 

And  the  next  morning  brought  Lord  Clair's  answer  to 
her  note,  which  Eva  tossed  to  Annie  with  a  little  laugh  after 
she  had  read  it. 

"Read  that,"  she  said,  and  Annie  read  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Miss  Moore : — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
note,  and  I  am  very,  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  see  you  to- 
day, and  need  not  tell  you  that  to-morrow  I  shall  only  be 
too  delighted  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  on  the  bridge  at  three 
o'clock,  and  I  hope  to  meet  you  there,  and  trust  you  will  not 
hurry  away.  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  leaving  Sunny  Brow; 
but  happily  Eastcliff  is  not  far  away,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  see  you  there. 

"And  with  kind  regards  to  yourself  and  Miss  Dighton, 
"I  remain,  yours  veiy  sincerely, 

"Clair." 

.  "Oh,  Eva!"  said  Annie,  after  she  had  read  this  letter, 
"fancy  if  he  comes  to  Eastcliff!" 

"Well,  my  dear,  it  will  not  kill  us  if  he  does,"  replied  Eva, 
calmly,  going  on  arranging  her  long,  beautiful  hair,  for 
Clair's  letter  had  been  brought  up  to  their  bedroom  before 
they  were  down  in  the  morning.    "It  will  help  to  amuse  us." 

"But — I  am  afraid  people  will  talk." 

"If  they  do  it  will  help  to  amuse  them,"  replied  Eva,  a 
little  scornfully.  "I  cannot  refuse  to  see  Lord  Clair  when 
I  owe  my  life  to  him." 

"Certainly  there  is  that." 
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"It  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  obligation,  not  that  life  is 
worth  much — still  to  die  as  I  should  have  died — " 

And  Eva  gave  a  little  shudder. 

"Oh,  Eva,  don't  talk  of  it,"  said  Annie,  and  she  went 
towards  Eva  and  kissed  her  cheek.  ''Certainly  we  all  owe 
the  young  lord  so  much  that  we  never  can  repay  it." 

"My  dear,  don't  call  him  the  young  lord,  like  the  respected 
Richards  family,  as  if  there  were  only  one  young  lord  in  the 
world!  Call  him  Lord  Clair;  I  am  sure  the  name  is  pretty 
enough." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,"  said  Annie,  meekly.  She  also 
had  been  impressed  by  the  money  which  Eva  Moore  scat- 
tered so  freely  about,  and  also  by  the  attentions  of  Lord 
Clair  to  her  friend.  For  the  first  time  she  began  wondering 
who  she  could  be.  Eva  never  spoke  of  her  family  or 
friends,  except  the  school  friends,  wdiom  they  both  mu- 
tually knew.  They  had  met,  as  we  know,  at  Annie's  London 
school,  wdiere  Eva  had  been  a  parlor  boarder,  and  only  took 
lessons  in  singing.  She — Eva — had  taken  a  kind  of  fancy 
to  "the  pretty  rustic,"  as  she  called  Annie  Dighton,  and  the 
two  had  corresponded  after  Annie  returned  to  Holly  Hill. 
There  had  been  a  sort  of  promise  between  them  when  they 
parted  that  "some  day"  Eva  should  visit  Annie  at  her  home. 
The  "some  day,"  as  we  know,  had  come,  and  was  fated  to 
bring  great  changes  in  two  lives. 

"I  shall  not  be  sorry,  shall  you?"  said  Eva,  presently,  put- 
ting some  finishing  touches  to  her  dress,  "to  see  the  last  of 
Sunny  Brow?" 

"Oh,  the  Richards  are  very  kind,  but  of  course — " 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course!"  answered  Eva,  with  a  laugh.  "Come, 
my  dear,  are  you  ready?    Let  us  descend." 

The  two  girls  went  down  together,  and  the  Richards  fam- 
ily did  everything  they  could  to  make  themselves  pleasant. 
Then  Mr.  Dighton  came  for  Annie,  and  Eva  again  refused 
to  accompany  her  to  the  Hall. 

"Give  your  mother  my  love,"  she  said,  "and  tell  your 
brother  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  hear  he  is  going  on  so 
well." 

So  Annie  and  'Mr.  Dighton  left,  and  Eva,  after  walking 
in  the  garden  awhile,  accompanied  by  Jane  Richards,  retired 
to  her  own  room  to  write  letters,  she  said,  but  really  to  es- 
cape from  the  society  of  the  family.    She  remained  there  till 
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Annie  returned,  looking  very  pretty,  and  flushed,  and  ex- 
cited. 

''Oh,  Eva,  I  have  seen  the  young  lord!"  she  began. 

"Lord  Clair,"  corrected  Eva. 

"Yes,  Lord  Clair.  Just  as  father  and  I  were  coming  away 
from  the  Hall  we  met  him  with  Jepson,  the  agent,  and  Air. 
Jepson  stopped  to  speak  to  father  about  the  repairs  at  Holly 
Hill,  and  the  young  lord — at  least  Lord  Clair — walked  on 
with  me.  And  he  was  so  nice;  he  is  coming  to  meet  us  this 
afternoon,  and  he  said  he  hoped  he  might  come  to  East- 
cliff." 

"And  what  did  you  say?" 

"Oh,  I  said  we  should  be  very  pleased;  and  I  told  him  all 
about  the  house,  and  wdiat  fun  we  meant  to  have  on  the 
sands,  and  the  young  lord — oh,  I  can't  help  calling  him  that 
— but  he  said  we  must  go  out  boating  with  him,  and  he 
Vvas  just  as  nice  as  anyone  could  be." 

"We  must  m.ake  him  useful." 

"Mother  asked  if  we  had  seen  him  and  I  said  yes,  but  I 
did  not  tell  her  anything  about  him  coming  to  Eastcliff; 
and  Dick  is  much  better,  but  he  looks  very  ill,  poor  fellow; 
he  asked  lots  of  questions  about  you,  and  seemed  very 
pleased  when  I  gave  him  your  message." 

At  this  moment  Jane  Richards  rapped  at  the  room  door 
to  tell  them  that  dinner  was  waiting  if  they  were  ready  for 
it.  And  in  honor  of  their  departing  guests  the  family  had 
prepared  quite  a  feast  for  them  to  partake  of.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards had  sacrificed  two  of  her  best  fowls,  with  a  huge 
tongue  placed  on  the  dish  between  them,  while  a  boiled  leg 
of  mutton  smoked  at  the  other  end  of  the  board.  Then 
there  were  custards  and  fruit  pies,  and  only  pleasant  words 
and  looks.  They  (the  Richards)  were  in  fact  so  pressing 
in  their  attentions  that  Eva  and  Annie  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  their  company  so  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  their  appointment  with  Lord  Clair. 

At  last  it  dawned  on  Jane  Richards'  imagination  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  wished  to  go  out  for  a  walk  by 
themselves.  Slie  therefore  gave  her  sister  a  hint,  and  Eva 
and  Annie  were  free  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

They  accordingly  started  off  through  the  cornfields,  and 
when  they  neared  the  bridge  over  the  Ayre  they  saw  Clair 
sitting  on  the  parapet  waiting  for  them.    He  was  smoking  a 
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cigarette,  but  he  flung  this  into  the  stream  as  he  rose  to 
meet  them. 

"I  was  so  afraid  you  were  not  coming,"  he  said. 

*'We  did  our  best  to  come  l)efore,  Ijut  we  could  not  get 
away,"  answered  Eva. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  at  all." 

Eva  laughed. 

"Don't  be  flattered,"  she  said,  "when  I  tell  you  we  prefer 
your  society  to  that  of  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Richards." 

Clair  laughed  also  at  this  sally. 

"Well,  from  whatever  motive  you  have  come — without 
any  disrespect  to  Mrs.  or  the  Misses  Richards — I  am  very 
glad  that  you  have  done  so.  And  now  tell  me  about  East- 
clif¥.    Are  you  really  going  to-morrow?" 

"We  really  and  truly  are.  Mr.  Dighton  will  take  us  down 
and  then  leave  Annie  and  me  to  take  care  of  ourselves  until 
Mrs.  Dighton  and  her  son  join  us." 

"And  I  may  come  and  see  you?"  asked  Clair,  with  his 
gray  eyes  fixed  on  Eva's  face. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  smiling,  "you  may  come  and  see  us. 
What  I  saw  of  Eastclifif  I  liked,  but  I  suppose  you  have 
been  there?" 

"Never  since  I  was  a  little  boy  when  my  mother  took  me 
after  I  had  whooping-cough  or  some  other  childish  illness. 
But  I  am  told  the  place  is  quite  changed  since  then ;  it  was 
only  a  village  at  that  time." 

"Oh,  there  are  quite  grand  streets  and  shops  now — wit- 
ness my  hat!" 

"Did  you  really  buy  that  there?" 

"I  really  did;  it's  not  exactly  what  I  should  desire;  still — 
it's  not  bad." 

"I  don't  understand  about  millinery,  but  I  know  wdiat  you 
look  in  it." 

"Charming,  of  course.  That's  what  you  are  bound  to 
say,"  answered  Eva,  gaily. 

"I  should  not  say  it  unless  I  thought  it." 

Eva  made  a  little  smiling  bow. 

"And  if  you  go  to-morrow  to  EastclifT,  how  soon  may  I 
come  to  see  you?"  asked  Clair  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"What  do  you  say,  Annie?  To-morrow  the  dust  of  the 
journey  will  be  on  us,  and  our  tempers  may  be  ruffed  with 
wrangling  with  our  landlady.  Oh,  we  shall  leave  it  to  your- 
self, Lord  Clair,    Come  when  you  feel  inclined." 
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"I  know  how  soon  that  would  be,"  he  answered. 

The  three  young  people  were  all  at  that  moment  leaning 
against  the  stone  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  as  Clair  was 
speaking  they  perceived  a  horseman  approaching  it  by  the 
roadway  which  led  to  it.  Annie  Dighton  and  Clair  both 
recognized  him;  it  was  Mr.  Jepson,  Lord  Kilmore's  agent, 
and  Annie's  pink  cheeks  grew  pinker  as  he  drew  near. 

He  rode  on  and  speedily  reached  the  bridge,  and  when 
he  came  to  where  Clair  and  the  two  girls  were  standing  he 
drew  rein  and  raised  his  hat.  He  was  a  good-looking  man, 
gentlemanly  and  middle-aged,  and  a  smile  crossed  his  face 
when  he  saw  who  were  Clair's  companions. 

"Good  morning,  my  lord,"  he  said;  "good  morning,  Miss 
Dighton;  it's  a  fine  day,  isn't  it?"  And  as  he  spoke  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Eva's  face. 

"Yes,  very,  Mr.  Jepson,"  answered  Clair  with  just  a  touch 
of  haughtiness  in  his  tone,  for  he  noticed  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Jepson's  glance. 

"And  is  this  the  young  lady,"  continued  Mr.  Jepson,  still 
looking  at  Eva,  "who  had  such  a  narrow  escape,  I  am  told, 
at  the  fire  at  Holly  Hill?" 

Then  Eva  raised  her  large  dark  eyes  and  looked  steadily 
at  the  agent. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  quietly,  "Lord  Clair  saved  my  life." 

Again  Mr.  Jepson  raised  his  hat. 

"Lord  Clair  was  only  too  happy,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "to 
be  able  to  render  you  so  great  a  service." 

"I  was  indeed  too  happy,"  said  Lord  Clair,  quickly. 

"You  have  made  us  all  envy  you,  my  lord,"  continued  Mr. 
Jepson,  smiling,  and  then  he  wished  them  good  morning, 
and  once  more  touching  his  hat  he  rode  on  and  proceeded 
to  the  Hall. 

He  had  been  in  the  service  of  Lord  Kilmore  for  many 
years  and  held  a  good  position  in  the  county,  being  highly 
esteemed  by  the  earl  and  also  by  many  of  the  neighboring 
gentlem.en.  He  was  shown  into  the  library  when  he  reached 
the  Hall,  where  Lord  Kilmore  was  sitting,  who  held  out  his 
hand  cordially  to  him  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"Well,  Jepson,"  he  said,  "have  you  got  the  estimates  of  the 
repairs  at  Holly  Hill?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  he  answered.  "I  have  the  estimates  here, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  repairs  will  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
for  in  some  parts  the  house  is  completely  gutted." 
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"Still  they  will  have  to  be  done." 

"Yes.  And  as  he  spoke  he  laid  the  estimates  on  the 
table  before  Lord  Kilmore,  who  took  them  up  and  began 
looking  them  over. 

"I  have  just  seen  the  heroine  of  the  fire,"  continued  Mr. 
Jepson,  quietly.  "She  was  with  Lord  Clair  on  the  bridge  as 
I  came  along." 

"With  Lord  Clair!"  exclaimed  Lord  Kilmore,  dropping 
the  estimates  and  looking  up  hastily. 

"Yes,  she  and  that  pretty  little  Aliss  Dighton  and  Lord 
Clair  were  together  on  the  bridge.  She  is  certainly  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  this  Miss  Moore,  and  I  stopped  a  moment  or  two 
so  that  I  might  see  her." 

"Still — she  is  scarcely  a  fit  acquaintance  for  Clair,"  said 
Lord  Kilmore,  after  a  slight  pause. 

"That  is  what  I  thought,  and  therefore  I  conceived  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  mention  to  you  that  I  had  seen  them  together." 

Lord  Kilmore  was  silent  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he 
gave  a  little  shrug. 

"A  young  man's  passing  fancy,  I  suppose,"  he  said.  "The 
girl  is  handsome  and  he  saved  her  life,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
she  makes  the  most  of  the  obligation.  About  these  esti- 
mates, Jepson?" 

He  changed  the  conversation,  and  did  not  again  allude  to 
Clair  during  the  agent's  visit.  But  no  sooner  had  he  gone 
than  he  rose  and  went  to  seek  his  wife,  whom  he  found  in 
the  inner  drawing-room. 

She  looked  up  as  he  went  in,  and  smiled  sweetly. 

"Well,  dear?"  she  said. 

Lord  Kilmore  went  up  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Jepson  has  just  been  here,  Jeanie,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  Clair  on  the  bridge  with  that  girl  he  saved  at 
the  fire.    To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  very  injudicious." 

Lady  Kilmore's  delicate  complexion  flushed. 

"With  that  girl?"  she  repeated,  uneasily. 

"Yes;  and  Jepson  says  she  is  a  very  handsome  girl.  I 
think  you  had  better  speak  to  him;  it  would  never  do  for 
him  to  get  into  any  scrape  of  that  kind,  and  of  course  any- 
thing serious  is  out  of  the  question." 

"Yes,  of  course;  but,  Kilmore,  a  girl  like  that!  Clair 
w^ould  never  look  at  her  nor  speak  to  her  except  just  out 
of  kindness  because  he  saved  her  life." 

"My  dear,  Clair  is  young,  and  by  Jepson's  account  the 
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girl  is  beautiful,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  saved  her  life  may 
attract  him  to  her.  I  think  you  had  better  say  something 
to  him,  as  you  have  great  influence  with  him.*' 

*'I  hope  it  will  never  be  needed  in  such  a  case.  Kilmore, 
fancy  my  boy — I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever  spoken  more 
than  five  words  to  her." 

The  earl  shrugged  his  shoulders;  he  had  not  quite  as 
much  faith  in  Clair  as  his  adoring  mother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"YOU  MAY  COME." 

Nevertheless,  though  she  affected  to  have,  and  indeed 
had,  such  firm  belief  in  her  son,  her  husband's  words  made 
Lady  Kilmore  somewhat  uneasy.  What  she  would  have 
felt  iiad  she  beheld  Clair  at  the  moment  his  father  was  talk- 
ing of  him  could  not  easily  be  told.  She  was  a  woman  with 
too  fine  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  nature,  if  she  had 
seen  him  lingering  on  the  river  bridge  by  the  side  of  Eva 
Moore,  not  to  have  understood  something  of  the  feelings  of 
his  heart. 

As  it  was,  she  contented  herself  by  wishing  that  her  son's 
adventure  during  the  fire  at  Holly  Hill  had  never  occurred. 

"Of  course,  the  girl  is  naturally  grateful  to  him,"  she 
told  herself.  "Who  would  not  be,  but  then  dear  Clair  should 
not  forget  that  he  is  young  and  good  looking,  and  that  the 
poor  girl's  gratitude  might  lead  her  to  like- him  too  well, 
and  thus  bring  unhappiness  to  herself.  But  no,  she  would 
never  be  so  foolish,  and  Clair,  I  am  sure,  will  never  forget 
v^diat  is  due  to  his  position  as  his  fathers  son." 

Still  Lady  Kilmore  listened  rather  anxiously  for  the  sound 
of  Clair's  footsteps.  He  nearly  always  came  straight  to  her 
rooms  when  he  returned  to  tlie  house,  but  the  summer 
afternoon  waned,  and  the  dusk  of  the  evening  gathered 
round,  and  yet  she  heard  or  saw  nothing  of  him. 

In  truth,  Clair  was  too  much  excited  after  he  parted  with 
Eva  Moore  to  go  and  talk  quietly  with  his  mother.  He  had 
gone  for  a  sharp  country  ride  with  a  feeling  of  boyish  ex- 
hilaration and  happiness  in  his  heart.     All  the  long  summer 
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afternoon  he  had  been  with  Eva;  all  through  the  sunny 
hours  he  had  looked  on  her  beautiful  face,  and  talked  of 
other  meetings  and  coming  days. 

"I  have  taken  quite  a  longing  for  a  stifif  sea  breeze,"  he 
said,  switching  the  tall  reeds  that  grew  in  the  water  with  his 
stick. 

"Since  when?"  smiled  Eva. 

"Well,  since  yesterday,"  answered  Clair,  with  a  little 
laugh. 

"And  I  have  taken  a  longing  for  some  of  those  big  yellow 
buttercups,"  said  Eva,  pointing  to  some  growing  close  to 
the  roadside.     "Will  you  get  me  some?" 

Clair  needed  no  second  bidding.  He  went  to  get  the  but- 
tercups, and  when  he  returned  he  found  Eva  seated  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  with  her  hat  in  her  hand  and  the  sun- 
light glinting  on  her  bright  hair. 

"Thanks  so  much,"  she  said,  looking  up  smiling  as  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  holding  out  her  hand  for  the  water 
flowers.     "I  want  them  to  decorate  my  hat." 

"You  will  spoil  your  hat,  Eva;  they  are  wet,"  cried  Annie 
Dighton. 

"What  matter;  or  I  can  shake  them.  You  were  talking 
about  the  sea,  Lord  Clair,  when  my  erratic  fancy  was  at- 
tracted by  the  buttercups.  Yes,"  she  w^ent  on,  fastening  the 
flowers  in  her  hat  as  she  was  speaking.  'T  love  the  sea,  but 
its  sound, often  makes  me  feel  sad.  If  I  am  very  disagree- 
able, or  shall  I  call  it  pensive,  when  you  come  to  Eastcliff 
you  must  excuse  me." 

"I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  be  with  you  whatever  you 
are." 

"Don't  be  too  sure.  I  can  be  very  unpleasant  at  times. 
But  I  don't  think  anyone  has  a  right  to  be  so,  mind.  I  think 
all  troubles  and  sorrows  should  be  buried  deep  right  down 
in  our  own  hearts." 

"I  think  it  would  be  happier  to  share  them,"  answered 
Clair. 

"Some  can  never  be  shared,"  said  Eva,  and  then  with 
sudden  impatience  she  pulled  the  buttercups  from  her  hat 
and  flung  them  on  the  ground. 

'T  am  only  spoiling  it,"  she  said,  rising  and  shaking  her 
hat,  and  then  placing  it  on  her  head,  and  as  slie  did  so 
Clair  stooped  down  and  picked  up  some  of  the  buttercups. 

"Mav  I  have  one  for  a  buttonhole?"  he  asked. 

5' 
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*'If  you  will  condescend  to  wear  so  humble  a  flower.  But 
they  are  really  pretty,  and  it's  a  shame  to  waste  them,  so  I'll 
wear  some  too." 

Again  she  took  the  flowers  from  his  hand  and  placed 
some  of  them  in  the  scarf  round  her  throat.  Then  she  pro- 
posed that  they  should  walk  through  the  meadows  that 
skirted  the  riverside.  Suddenly  she  stopped  before  a  mighty 
oak  that  had  stood  in  its  place  a  hundred  years  and  more, 
with  its  golden-green  leaves  rustling  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  breeze. 

"Fancy  all  the  dead  people  that  have  stood  under  the 
shelter  of  this  big  tree,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  the  quiv- 
ering foliage.  '*A11  the  lovers  who  have  courted  here,  and 
likely  got  to  hate  each  other,  or  at  least  got  tired  of  each 
other  after  the  great  tree  had  budded  and  leafed  a  few  more 
years.  There  is  somicthing  awful  in  the  placid  indifference 
of  inanimate  things  to  us  animate  ones.  They  don't  know 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  not  to  feel." 

*T  am  sure  you  do  not  feel  that,"  said  Clair,  ardently. 

"Don't  I,  Lord  Clair?  I  assure  you  I  do,  though;  I 
would  rather  be  a  tree  than  a  woman  any  day." 

"Oh,  Eva!"  said  Annie  Dighton,  with  a  laugh. 

"I'm  not  joking;  I'm  in  earnest,"  went  on  Eva.  "Fancy 
putting  on  a  pretty  new  green  dress  every  springtime,  with- 
out any  trouble  or  milliner's  bills.  Fancy  getting  hand- 
somer every  year  instead  of  ugher,  and  going  on  growing 
and  growing  while  the  children  who  played  and  the  pretty 
maidens  who  wooed  under  my  branched  arms  turned  old 
and  grav.     Now  wouldn't  it  be  nice.  Lord  Clair?" 

'T  should  rather  live  a  fevv'  years  of  great  joy  than  vege- 
tate for  a  thousand,"  he  answered. 

"Now  I  should  like  to  vegetate,"  said  Eva,  waywardly. 
"Great  joy  is  mostly  paid  for,  Lord  Clair,  by  great  pain,  and 
it's  not  worth  the  cost!" 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is — it  must  be.  Even  to  have  been  happy 
once  is  worth  bearing  anything  for!" 

Eva  shook  her  head  as  Clair  spoke.  His  gray  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  face,  his  clear  brown  skin  was  flushed  with  ar- 
dor. He  was  thinking  how  gladly  he  would  bear  anything 
to  be  a  few  years  happy  with  Eva.  And  perhaps  she  un- 
derstood something  of  her  young  lover's  feelings,  for  she 
sighed  softly. 

"There,"  she  said  presently,  "we  have  talked  nonsense 
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enough.  We  ought  to  be  thinking  of  going  back  to  Sunny 
Brow,  Annie." 

*'Oh,  surely  not  yet?"  said  Clair. 

But  Eva  would  not  be  persuaded.  And  so  the  three  re- 
traced their  steps  along  the  riverside,  and  when  they 
reached  the  bridge  Eva  stopped  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Clair. 

"Good-bye,  Lord  Clair,"  she  said. 

''May  I  come  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  Eastcliff?"  he 
asked,  still  holding  her  hand. 

"If  you  like;   but  something  may  come  in  the  way." 

"Nothing  shall  come  in  the  way  if  you  give  me  permis- 
sion." 

"All  right:   you  may  come." 

And  Eva  laughed,  and  thus  they  parted;  the  two  girls 
returning  to  Sunny  Brow  and  Clair  going  for  a  long  ride, 
only  returning  to  the  Hall  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Both  his  father  and  mother  looked  at  him  when  he  en- 
tered the  inner  drawing-room  before  that  meal  w^as  an- 
nounced. No  one  else  was  present  but  his  cousin,  Annette 
Gower,  who  also  glanced  at  him  shyly. 

"What  a  long  while  you  have  been  out,  Clair,"  said  his 
mother,  with  a  slight  ring  of  anxiety  in  her  voice. 

"Yes,  all  the  afternoon,"  he  answered,  brightly.  "I  had  a 
walk,  and  then  a  long  ride  cross  country." 

"Oh,  you've  had  a  long  ride,  have  you?"  said  Lady  Kil- 
more  in  a  relieved  tone,  and  she  glanced  at  her  husband. 

"Jepson  told  me  he  saw  you,"  remarked  the  earl,  dryly, 
and  a  faint  flush  rose  to  Clair's  face  as  his  father  spoke. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him  on  the  bridge,"  said  Clair,  in  a  tone  of 
affected  carelessness;  "and  he  w^as  riding  an  uncommonly 
good  horse." 

"He's  a  good  horseman  and  good  judge  of  horseflesh," 
replied  the  earl,  and  nothing  further  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  family  went  down  to  dinner.  Clair  seemed  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  talked  and  laughed  during  the  whole 
meal. 

Then  when  they  all  returned  to  the  inner  drawing-room, 
which  was  their  usual  custom  when  no  visitors  were  pres- 
ent, Clair  went  and  sat  by  the  side  of  his  mother  on  a  couch, 
and  she  softly  put  her  hand  in  his. 

"Will  you  go  with  us  to-morrow,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "to 
call  on  the  Stanleys?" 
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**I  shall  be  ver>^  pleased,  mother,"  he  answered,  to  her 
great  relief. 

Then  she  quite  made  up  her  mind  not  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  ''that  girl." 

"It  was  folly  even  to  talk  or  think  of  it,"  she  told  herself, 
and  the  evening  passed  very  quietly  and  happily  away. 

The  earl  was  not  in  very  good  health,  and  as  a  rule  they 
lived  the  simplest  of  lives.  Annette  Gower  sang  and  played, 
and  Lady  Kilmore  also  sang  in  a  cultivated  voice  pf  extraor- 
dinary sweetness,  though  not  much  power.  But  her  hus- 
band listened  to  her  so  well  pleased  that  he  called  her  to  his 
side  after  her  song  was  ended  and  took  her  hand  and  looked 
up  in  her  face  affectionately. 

"You  sing  as  well  as  you  did  twenty-four  years  ago, 
Jeanie,"  he  said,  smiling. 

A  tender  look  stole  into  Lady  Kilmore's  eyes,  and  a  soft 
flush  to  her  fair  cheeks. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  and  she  stood  there 
with  her  hand  in  her  husband's,  both  thinking  of  the  old 
days  of  their  young  love. 

In  the  meanwhile  Clair  was  turning  over  Annette's  music, 
and  leaning  on  the  piano  talking  to  her.  He  liked  her,  and 
Annette's  dark  eyes  grew  brighter  when  he  was  near.  She 
had  never  spoken  to  her  aunt  of  that  scene  in  the  conserv- 
atory, when  Clair  had  told  her  that  the  flowers  he  had  gath- 
ered were  for  Eva  Moore.  But  slie  had  not  forgotten  it, 
and  she  knev/  he  admired  Miss  Moore  as  he  had  never  ad- 
mired lier. 

"But  the  girl  will  go  away,"  hope  whispered,  as  Clair 
leaned  on  the  piano  talking  to  her  in  his  bright,  kindly  fash- 
ion. And  Lady  Kilmore,  glancing  round,  saw  the  flush  on 
Annette's  pretty  dark  face,  and  smiled  well  pleased. 

Presently  she  crossed  over  to  them,  and  they  planned  to- 
gether the  visits  they  would  pay  on  the  following  afternoon, 
and  Clair  agreed  to  everything  they  proposed. 

"It  will  be  so  nice  to  have  you  with  us,  dear,"  said  Lady 
Kilmore,  wnth  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  am  afraid  Clair  will  think  it  a  great  bore  to  pay  two 
visits  in  one  afternoon,"  smiled  Annette,  looking  at  her 
cousin. 

"Not  when  I'm  with  you,  my  dear,  and  mother,"  he  an- 
swered, kindly,  and  the  poor  girl  repeated  these  words  to 
her  he^rt  again  and  again  during  the  night  that  fonQ>yed, 
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But  Clair  was  repeating  other  words  and  recalling  other 
smiles.  He  was  thinking,  "Only  one  day  and  I  shall  sec  her 
again — only  one  day" — the  day  on  which  Annette  Gower 
was  building  her  foolish  hopes;  the  day  she  was  looking  for- 
ward to  was  the  same  that  Clair  was  wishing  would  quickly 
speed  away! 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  FALL. 


And  the  day  came  and  went,  and  Annette  felt  very  happy 
driving  through  the  still  green  country  lanes  with  Clair  op- 
posite to  her.  He  had  gone  to  pay  these  visits  to  please  his 
mother,  and  he  was  too  kind-hearted  not  to  do  his  best  to 
make  the  hours  pass  pleasantly.  He  laughed  and  chatted, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  felt  decidedly  pleased  when  on  their 
return  they  neared  the  Hall. 

It  was  late,  and  the  bright  August  moon  had  risen  and 
was  shedding  its  fair  beams  on  the  hedge-rows  and  the  trees. 
Annette  felt  excited,  and  the  peaceful  beauty  all  around 
stirred  strange  emotions  in  her  breast.  But  Clair  felt  rather 
tired,  and  thought  the  drive  had  been  decidedly  long. 

''However,  the  day  is  nearly  over,"  he  reflected,  well 
pleased,  as  they  drove  up  the  avenue  and  came  in  sight  of 
tlie  stately  outlines  of  the  Hall.  Lady  Kilmore  also  was 
tired,  but  Annette  Gower  wished  they  had  miles  and  miles 
further  to  go. 

In  these  different  frames  of  mind  they  entered  the  house, 
and  the  evening  passed  as  usual,  except  that  Clair  said, 
before  he  bade  his  mother  good-night,  on  her  proposing 
some  other  excursion: 

"No,  mother,  I  can't  go  with  you  to-morrow.  I'm  going 
away  for  the  day." 

''For  the  whole  day,  dear?"  asked  Lady  Kilmore,  rather 
surprised. 

"Yes,  for  the  whole  day;  I'm  going  down  to  have  a  look 
at  the  sea." 

"At  the  sea,  Clair!     Where  are  you  going,  then?" 

"To  Eastcliff.     They  say  it's  grown  a  wonderful  place 
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now.  Do  you  remember  when  we  went  there  when  I  was 
a  Httle  boy?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,  Clair,"  repHed  Lady  Kilmore,  some- 
what slowly.  And  when  her  son  had  left  the  room  for  the 
night  she  was  still  thinking  of  this  brief  conversation. 

"It's  an  odd  freak  of  Clair's  going  to  Eastcliff  to-morrow, 
isn't  it,  Kilmore?"  she  said  to  her  husband. 

"I  have  just  been  thinking  so,  Jeanie,"  he  answered. 
"Ten  to  one  he  is  going  on  a  day's  excursion  with  the  beauty 
he  rescued  at  the  fire  at  Holly  Hill." 

"Oh,  Kilmore!" 

"My  dear,  young  men  will  be  young  men,  and  Clair  is 
young  and  impulsive.  But  it  will  be  a  great  pity,  as  I  told 
you  before,  if  he  gets  entangled  in  any  such  folly." 

Lady  Kilmore  did  not  speak,  but  she  felt  uneasy.  Clair 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  she  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of 
asking  him  any  further  questions.  And  the  next  morning 
when  she  went  down  to  breakfast  she  heard  from  Annette 
Gower  that  he  was  already  gone. 

"How  early  for  him  to  start,"  said  Lady  Kilmore. 

"Yes,"  answered  Annette,  and  she  began  moving  about 
the  room  restlessly,  and  Lady  Kilmore  noticed  she  scarcely 
swallowed  anything  during  the  meal  that  followed. 

But  the  morning  did  not  pass  without  Lady  Kilmore's 
uneasiness  about  Clair  being  greatly  increased. 

During  the  days  which  ]\Irs.  Dighton  and  Richard  Digh- 
ton  had  been  at  the  Hall,  ]Mrs.  Dighton  had  always,  by  her 
OAvn  request,  had  her  meals  served  in  the  room  Avith  her 
son.  But  Lady  Kilmore,  with  the  kindly  courtesy  of  her 
nature,  had  gone  each  morning  to  inquire  after  the  in- 
valid and  say  some  pleasant,  hospitable  words  to  Mrs.  Digh- 
ton, vvho  was  highly  flattered,  but  very  uncomfortable  dur- 
ing these  visits.  As  usual,  therefore,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
Lady  Kilmore  proceeded  to  the  wing  of  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Dighton  and  Richard  were  located.  And  having 
rapped  at  the  door  of  the  small  sitting-room  which  had  been 
given  up  to  Mrs.  Dighton's  use.  Lady  Kilmore  speedily 
found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  farmer's  wife. 

"And  how  is  your  son  this  morning,  ]\Irs.  Dighton?" 
asked  Lady  Kilmore,  pleasantly. 

"Oh,  thank  your  ladyship  kindly,"  answered  Mrs.  Digh- 
ton with  her  best  curtsey,  "I  think  Dick's  going  on  all  right, 
and  I  hope  in  a  day  or' two  I'll  be  able  to  get  him  away  to 
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Eastcliff,  for  I'm  sure  I'm  ashamed  of  intruding  any  longer 
on  your  ladyship's  kindness." 

"To  Eastcliff?''  repeated  Lady  Kilmore,  with  a  quick  throb 
in  her  heart. 

"Yes,  my  lady;  my  luisband  has  taken  a  house  there  until 
the  repairs  are  done  at  Holly  Hill,  and  my  daughter  and 
her  friend,  Miss  Moore — the  young  lady  that  your  lady- 
ship's son  so  bravely  saved  at  the  fire — went  there  yester- 
day." 

Lady  Kilmore  could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  The  fact 
passed  through  her  mind  with  vivid  distinctness  that  Clair 
had  actually  gone  the  very  day  after  she  went  to  see  this  girl 
at  Eastcliff,  and  this  thought  was  a  very  startling  one. 

'T  expect  the  sea  air  will  quite  set  Dick  up,"  continued 
Mrs.  Dighton,  on  receiving  no  reply  from  Lady  Kilmore. 
"You  see  poor  Dick  got  his  hurts  in  trying  to  save  Miss 
Moore  too,  though  he  wasn't  so  fortunate  as  your  son.  Lord 
Clair.  But  he  did  his  best,  poor  fellovv,  and  he's  very  anx- 
ious to  get  to  Eastcliff  now  when  Miss  Moore's  there;  not 
that  he's  anxious  to  leave  the  Hall,  my  lady,"  and  again 
Mrs.  Dighton  curtsied,  "for  I  am  sure  nothing  can  exceed 
the  kindness  and  attention  he's  received  here;  but  the  truth 
is,"  and  Mrs.  Dighton's  comely  face  grew  more  comely  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  "that  poor  Dick's  very  sweet  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  thinks  there's  not  such  another  as  Miss  Moore." 

"And — have  you  known  this  young  lady  long?"  asked 
Lady  Kilmore. 

"No,  my  lady,  I  haven't,  but  my  Annie  has  known  her 
these  two  years  and  more.  Annie  met  her  at  the  school  in 
South  Kensington  where  we  sent  Annie  for  a  year  to  fin- 
ish, and  Miss  Moore  w^as  there  too  at  the  time,  though  not 
a  scholar,  but  a  parlor  boarder.  I  think  she's  a  good  bit 
older  than  our  Annie,  who's  just  gone  nineteen,  but  any- 
how my  Dick  seems  very  far  gone." 

And  Mrs.  Dighton  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"And  the  young  lady — does  she — ?"  hesitated  Lady 
Kilmore. 

"That  I  can't  say,  my  lady.  She's  a  queer  kind  o'  girl  to 
my  mind,  so  cold  and  haughty,  and  not  like  a  young  thing  a 
bit.  She's  stand-offish  like,  and  talks  worldly,  but  all  the 
same  she  takes  with  the  men-folk.  Why,  even  my  old 
man,"  and  Mrs.  Dighton  gave  her  genial  laugh,  "thinks  no 
end  of  her,  and  took  her  and  our  Annie  down  to  Eastcliff 
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two  days  ago  to  give  them  an  outing,  and  ^liss  Moore,  it 
seems,  has  a  good  lot  of  money,  and  bought  no  end  of 
things." 

"And  she  is  handsome?" 

''Oh,  some  think  a  vast  of  her  looks,  but  I  like  a  little  bit 
more  color.  However,  she  takes  our  Dick's  fancy  for  sure, 
and  fancy's  the  great  thing,  you  know,  my  lady." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Kilmore,  slowly.  And  then  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  she  roused  herself.  "Have  you  everything 
you  require,  ]\Irs.  Dighton?  Be  sure  you  ask  the  house- 
keeper for  everything  you  want." 

'Thank  you  kindly,  my  lady,  there's  nothing  we  lack  for," 
replied  Airs.   Dighton. 

Then,  after  a  few  more  words,  Lady  Kilmore  went  away, 
and  with  a  very  anxious  face  proceeded  to  her  husband's 
bedroom,  w'ho  had  not  yet  risen,  but  was  reading  the  news- 
papers in  bed,  with  his  double  glasses  fixed  on  his  some- 
what prominent  nose.  He  looked  up  from  his  paper  as  his 
wife  approached  him,  and  saw  at  once  something  was  dis- 
turbing her. 

"Well,  Jeanie,  what's  the  matter?"  he  asked,  kindly. 

"Oh,  Kilmore,  it's  about  Clair,"  she  answered.  "I  fear 
you  are  right.  I  should  have  spoken  to  him — about  that 
girl." 

"What's  the  matter  now?" 

"I  have  just  been  talking  to  ]\Irs.  Dighton,  and  it  seems 
that  they  have  taken  a  house  at  Eastcliit  until  the  repairs 
are  done  at  Holly  Hill,  and  this  INIiss  ^Nloore  and  Miss 
Dighton  are  at  Eastcliff  now — and — " 

"Clair  vv-ent  to-day.    Well,  this  begins  to  look  serious." 

"It's  most  foolish,  almost  wrong  of  him,  I  think,"  said 
Lady  Kilmore,  anxiously;  "wrong  to  the  girl,  who  may 
take  all  sorts  of  foolish  ideas  into  her  head.  I  will  point  this 
out  to  him;  he  had  better  go  abroad;  don't  you  think  so, 
Kilmore?" 

"My  dear,  I  don't  think  you  need  distress  yourself  par- 
ticularly. It's  foolish  of  Clair  running  after  the  girl;  but 
it's  her  pretty  face,  I  suppose,  and  the  romantic  notion  that 
he  saved  her  life.  You  had  better  speak  to  him  quietly. 
I  wouldn't  say  too  much,  and  he's  a  sensible  young  fellow 
enough  and  I  dare  say  will  listen  to  reason." 

"I  will  speak  to  him,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore,  and  then 
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after  a  little  further  conversation  she  left  her  husband,  to 
spend,  however,  a  very  anxious  day  thinkinc;"  of  her  son. 

Clair  in  the  meanwhile  was  spending  a  very  happy  one. 
He  arrived  at  EastclifY  about  twelve  o'clock  and  soon  found 
his  way  to  Sea  View  Villa,  and  when  he  inquired  for  Miss 
Dighton  and  Miss  Moore  he  was  told  by  a  shiny-faced 
young  woman  that  the  ladies  were  out. 

"Have  you  any  idea  which  way  they  went?"  asked  Clair. 

The  young  woman  vanished  on  this  question  being  put 
to  her,  and  a  few  moments  later  Mrs.  Appleyard,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  appeared,  looking  as  rosy  and  fresh  as 
sea  breezes  could  make  her. 

She  curtsied  when  she  saw  the  good-looking  young  man 
standing  at  her  door  and  approached  him. 

"Jane  says  you  are  inquiring  for  the  young  ladies,  sir," 
she  said.  "They  w^ent  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since 
and  left  a  message  that  if  anyone  called  they  would  be  down 
on  the  sands." 

"Oh,  thank  you;  then  I  can  easily  find  them,"  answered 
Clair.     "Good  morning." 

"Who  may  I  say  called,  sir?"  inquired  Mrs.  Appleyard 
as  Clair  was  turning  away. 

"Lord  Clair,"  he  replied,  to  Mrs.  Appleyard's  great  sur- 
prise. 

"Lord  Clair,"  she  repeated  to  her  handmaiden,  wdio  v^^as 
standing  behind  her;  "but  he  can't  be  a  real  lord,  not  one 
of  the  nobles.  Oh,  I  see  now;  his  Christian  name  must  be 
Lord.     Dear  me,  he  quite  took  my  breath  away." 

Clair,  having  received  the  information  he  required,  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  the  sands,  smiling  to  himself  as  he  w^ent,  for 
he  remembered  the  road  so  well,  though  he  had  never  seen 
the  place  since  he  was  a  little  boy.  But  it  had  impressed 
itself  on  his  memory  because  at  Eastclifif  he  had  for  the  first 
time  beheld  the  sea.  There  it  lay  now  before  him,  the  great 
blue-green  mass  of  water  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun. 
The  sands,  wide,  and  as  a  rule  smooth,  were  in  parts  ribbed 
with  the  action  of  the  tide  and  dotted  with  little  groups  of 
children  and  their  nurse-maids.  Above  towered  the  tall 
cliffs,  crowned  with  the  ancient  village,  while  the  new  town 
lary  at  the  back,  further  inland. 

Altogether  the  place  looked  bright  and  sunny,  but  Clair 
as  he  walked  on  began  to  scan  each  group,  and  looked 
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eagerly  around,  hoping  to  see  the  slender,  graceful  form  of 
Eva  ^ioore. 

At  last,  seated  on  a  rocky  promontory  that  Jutted  out  into 
the  sea,  near  the  end  of  the  sands,  he  perceived  two  girls 
with  white  sunshades,  the  outlines  of  v^diose  figures  seemed 
to  him  to  have  some  resemblance  to  Eva  Aloore  and  Annie 
Dighton. 

Acting  on  this  belief  he  commenced  to  cross  the  slippery 
rocks,  over  vrhich  the  sea  washed  each  tide,  in  the  direction 
of  the  two  girls.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  them  he  was' not  care- 
ful enouo^h  of  his  footing,  and  suddenly  stepping  on  a  piece 
of  tasseled  brown  seaweed,  he  slipped  and  fell  fonvard,  and 
came  down — rather  an  awkward  fall — in  one  of  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks. 

As  he  did  this  one  of  the  girls  rose  with  a  little  cry  and 
came  towards  him.  It  was  Eva  Moore,  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  she  was  beside  him,  holding  out  her  hand  to  assist 
him  out  of  his  anything  but  pleasant  position. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  she  said.  "These  rocks  are  so  frightfully 
slipper)^  I  am  always  afraid  to  cross  them." 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  all  right,"  answered  Clair,  looking  up  with 
a  smile  to  her  as  she  stood  on  the  rock  above  him.  "Thank 
vou  for  coming  to  help  me.  It  was  awfully  stupid  of  me  to 
slip." 

He  sprang  out  of  his  crevice  as  best  he  could  as  he  spoke, 
and  joined  Eva,  conscious,  however,  that  he  had  sprained 
his  right  foot  by  the  severe  pain  he  felt  in  it.  But  he  scarcely 
thought  of  this  as  he  stood  by  Eva's  side.  The  sea  air  and 
perhaps  the  excitement  of  seeing  him  fall  had  tinted  her 
cream-like  complexion  with  the  color  of  a  wild  rose.  Never 
had  she  seemed  so  beautiful  in  Clair's  eyes  as  she  did  at  this 
moment,  and  she  looked  bright  also  and  animated. 

"The  sea  suits  you,"  he  said;  "it  has  not  made  vou  sad 
or—" 

"Disagreeable!"  laughed  Eva.  "I  see  you  came  prepared 
for  the  worst." 

"No,  no;  I  did  not.     I  knew  you  would  like  the  sea." 

"I  like  to  hear  the  gurgle  of  the  waves  among  the  rocks; 
it  is  so  mysterious;  and  the  sea  flowers  in  some  of  the  crev- 
ices here  are  lovely.  But  here  comes  Annie.  Take  care, 
Annie,  and  do  not  emulate  the  tragedy  of  Lord  Clair." 

Annie  came  towards  them  smilingly,  but  carefully.  Then 
she  shook  hands  v»^ith  Clair. 
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"Your  brother  is  going  on  all  right,  Miss  Dighton,"  he 
said;  "I  saw  him  yesterday." 

"Thank  you.  I  hope  you  are  no  worse  with  your  fall," 
replied  Annie. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  sprained  my  foot  a  bit,  but  it's  nothing." 

"Is  it  painful?"  asked  Eva.  "Let  us  sit  down  here  for  a 
little  while,  and  perhaps  the  wrench  will  go  off." 

They  all  sat  down,  therefore,  on  the  rock  on  which  they 
were  standing,  with  their  faces  to  the  sea.  There  was  a 
light  wind  and  a  blue  sky,  flecked  here  and  there  with  scud- 
ding clouds,  and  on  the  waves  before  them  a  white  sea  gull 
floated,  while  another  hovered  overhead. 

"I  like  to  watch  them,"  said  Eva,  looking  up,  "and  hear 
their  weird  cries." 

"I  don't  think  people  should  be  allowed  to  shoot  them,  do 
you?"  asked  Annie. 

"Not  even  for  ladies'  hats !"  said  Lord  Clair,  smiling. 

"No,  I  hate  to  see  their  wings  in  hats ;  the  wings  meant 
to  ride  upon  the  storm  and  float  upon  the  waves!"  cried 
Eva.  "There!  isn't  that  quite  poetical?  You  must  have  in- 
spired me.  Lord  Clair." 

"I  wish  I  could,"  he  answered,  looking  at  her. 

"It's  the  sea  air,  I  suppose,"  said  Eva;  "but  all  sorts  of 
funny  ideas  come  into  my  head  since  we  have  been  here.  I 
have  been  speculating  this  morning  on  the  nature  of  mer- 
maids." 

"Very  mischievous,  I  should  think,"  smiled  Clair. 

"As  to  the  captivation  of  mariners?  Well,  of  course, 
from  a  masculine  view  that  is  mischievous — to  snare  them 
down  into  the  deep  sea." 

"To  their  destruction." 

"But  why  need  they  go?" 

"Perhaps  they  can't  help  themselves,"  answered  Clair, 
with  a  laugh. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  could  if  they  never  looked  at  the  mermaids 
or  any  other  dangerous  maids." 

"You  give  advice  which  I  cannot  follow." 

"Then  I  will  not  throw  any  more  away.  How  is  your 
foot  now?     Has  the  pain  gone  ofif?" 

"I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  thinking  of  the  dangers  of 
mermaids." 

"In  that  case,  Annie,  I  suggest  that  we  should  think  of 
returning  to  Sea  View  House.     We  ordered  lunch  at  half- 
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past  one,  and  by  the  time  we  get  there  it  will  be  ready. 
You  will  lunch  with  us,  won't  you.  Lord  Clair?" 

'1  shall  only  be  too  happy." 

"Let  us  be  going,  then,"  and  Eva  sprang  lightly  up. 

But  when  Clair  tried  to  follow  her  example  he  was  pain- 
fully reminded  of  the  fact  that  he  had  sprained  his  foot.  He, 
however,  bore  it  manfully,  but  could  not  help  limping 
slightly,  which  Eva  observing  she  held  out  her  hand  to  help 
him  over  the  rocks. 

"I  believe  your  foot  is  worse  than  you  will  allow,"  she 
said.   ''What  a  pity  it  is.     Let  me  help  you." 

She  held  out  her  hand  frankly  to  him,  but  Clair  took  it 
with  tingling  fingers.  The  slight  pressure  of  this  girlish 
hand  filled  his  whole  being  v/ith  emotion.  He  could  not 
speak,  though  Eva  went  prattling  on,  and  when  she  turned 
round  and  looked  in  his  face,  wondering  at  his  silence,  she 
saw  he  had  grown  quite  pale. 

"Are  we  going  too  fast  for  you?"  she  asked. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Clair.  "It  is  very  good  of  you  to 
help  me  on  my  way." 

Then  when  they  reached  the  level  sands  Eva  drew  her 
hand  gently  from  his. 

"Now  you  don't  want  any  help,  do  you?"  she  said. 

Clair  did  not  speak.  His  foot  was  now  really  extremely 
painful,  and  b}^  the  time  they  reached  Sea  View  House  he 
was  completely  lame. 

"We  must  get  our  landlady,  ^Irs.  Appleyard,  to  bathe  it 
for  you,"  said  Eva,  "and  you  must  rest  it  all  the  afternoon. 
This  is  a  misfortune!" 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  give  so  much  trouble." 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  see  you  in  so  much  pain.  There,  take 
my  arm.  It's  a  pull  up  the  hill  here,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  cannot  manage  it  alone." 

Clair  put  his  trembling  hand  through  the  slender  arm 
ofYered  to  him,  and  the  sense  of  pain  died  away  in  that  touch. 

Annie  Dighton  ran  on  to  ring  the  door  bell  of  Sea  \^iew 
House,  and  Eva  and  Clair  went  on  slowly,  arm  in  arm,  after 
her. 

"How  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  your  kindness?"  said 
Clair,  in  a  low  tone. 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  obligation  betvvcen  us,"  an- 
swered Eva.  "I  do  not  forget — though  I  never  speak  of  it 
— what  I  owe  you." 
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"To  hear  you  speak  of  it  fills  my  very  suiil  with  joy." 

"Why?  We  both  know  it.  You  saved  nie  from  a  ter- 
rible death,  and  as  long  as  I  live — "  and  Eva  suddenly 
paused. 

*'Say  it  gives  me  some  claim — ever  so  little — on  your 
heart,"  said  Clair,  eagerly,  bending  closer  to  her,  and  un- 
consciously pressing  the  white,  soft  arm  his  hand  rested  on. 

*'Iiush,  hush,  we  must  not  talk  nonsense,"  she  answered, 
quickly.  ''Here  come  Annie  and  Mrs.  Appleyard,  and  they 
will  help  you  too.  This  gentleman  has  had  an  accident, 
Mrs.  Appleyard,"  she  w^nt  on,  addressing  tlie  rosy  land- 
lady. "He  has  sprained  his  foot.  Do  you  tliink  you  could 
bathe  it  for  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  miss ;  certainly.  It's  the  gentleman  who  called, 
I  think— Mr.  Lord  Clair?" 

Neither  Eva  nor  Clair  could  suppress  a  smile  at  this  ne\v 
title. 

But  Mrs.  Appleyard  was  a  handy  w^oman,  and  speedily 
Clair  was  laid  on  the  parlor  couch,  and  his  boot  taken  oft, 
and  his  foot,  which  was  considerably  swollen,  bathed.  Eva 
and  Annie  went  up  to  their  bedroom  during  this  opera- 
tion, and  when  Eva  got  there  she  sat  dowai  and  sighed 
softly. 

"Poor  fellow!"  she  said. 

"Yes.     Isn't  it  a  pity?"  answered  Annie. 

"It  is,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  said  Eva,  starting 
up  again.  "What  a  blessing  we  ordered  a  good  lunch,  but 
I  had  a  presentiment  he  would  come  to-day." 

The  lunch  certainly  was  a  good  one,  and  did  Mrs.  Apple- 
yard  and  her  handmaiden  every  credit,  but  the  guest  did  not 
eat  much.  He  was  too  much  excited,  and  his  gray  eyes 
scarcely  left  Eva's  face.  He  also  was  stififering  a  good  deal 
of  pain;  so  much  so  that  after  lunch  was  over  Eva  pro- 
posed he  should  see  a  doctor. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  necessary?"  asked  Clair. 

"Well,  sprains  are  rather  bad  things,  you  know,"  an- 
swered Eva,  going  up  to  the  couch  on  which  he  was  lying 
and  standing  near  him.  "Or  will  you  try  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
Annie  and  I  will  go  upstairs  and  keep  everything  quiet?" 

"I  could  not  sleep,"  answered  Clair,  looking  with  a 
smile.  "I  am  going  to  be  aw^fully  selfish.  Will  you  stay 
\yith  me  a  little  while?     Or  is  it  keeping  you  indoors?" 
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"Of  course  we  will  stay  with  you.  I  will  read  to  you  if 
you  like?''  said  Eva. 

"I  should  like.  But  I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  travel 
back  to  Kilmore  to-night,  so  I  must  take  up  my  quarters 
at  one  of  the  hotels;  and  I  must  telegraph  to  my  mother 
to  tell  her  so,  or  the  dear  woman  will  be  uneasy." 

They  settled  it  thus.  Clair  sent  his  telegram  to  Lady 
Kilmore,  and  Eva  began  reading  little  bits  from  the  news- 
papers, and  then  flung  them  away  and  talked  to  Clair.  It 
was  not  a  dull  afternoon  in  spite  of  the  sprain,  and  when 
Annie  Dighton  left  the  room  for  a  short  vvhile  Clair  was 
going  to  rise  from  his  couch,  but  Eva  would  not  allow  him. 

"No,"  she  said,  going  towards  him;  "you  mAist  lie  still." 

He  caught  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  pressed  his  lips 
ardently  on  it. 

"Do  you  know  how  glad  I  am  that  I  fell?"  he  said. 

"You  must  not  make  foolish  speeches,"  replied  Eva,  try- 
ing to  pull  her  hand  away. 

"But  it  is  not  folly;  it  is  truth.  I  should  rather  have 
fallen  ten  thousand  times  than  not  spent  this  afternoon  with 
you." 

"What  nonsense!"  cried  Eva.  But  at  this  moment  Annie 
Dighton  returned,  and  Clair  sank  back  on  his  couch  and 
the  little  scene  ended. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Clair's  telegram  was  speed- 
ing on  its  way  to  Kilmore,  and  reached  the  Hall  about  five 
o'clock,  and  was  at  once  taken  to  Lady  Kilmore. 

She  opened  it,  read  it,  and  started  to  her  feet  with  a  sud- 
den exclamation. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Aunt  Jeanie?"  asked  Annette  Gowcr> 
who  was  sitting  in  the  room. 

"Clair  has  had  an  accident — "  began  Lady  Kilmore. 

"An  accident!  Clair?"  cried  Annette,  also  starting  to 
her  feet,  and  in  an  instant  so  deadly  pale  did  she  become 
that  her  aunt  feared  she  was  about  to  faint. 

"It  is  not  serious;  he  has  sprained  his  foot,"  went  on 
Lady  Kilmore  in  trembling  tones.   "Are  you  ill,  Annette?" 

"It  is  nothing,"  answered  the  poor  girl,  huskily,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  everything  grew  dark  around  her. 

Lady  Kilmore  went  up  to  her  and  put  her  arm  round  her 
and  led  her  to  a  couch,  her  own  heart  sinking  within  her 
^s  $he  did  $o, 
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And  after  a  little  while  Annette  revived  and  drew  a  long, 
quivering  sigh. 

"It  was  the  heat  made  me  feel  rather  faint,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  dear;  lie  down  while  I  take  Clair's  telegram  to 
his  father,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore,  gently.  "Clair  slipped 
on  the  rocks,  it  seems,  and  he  is  going  to  stay  all  night  at 
Eastcliff,  but  he  says  it  is  not  serious." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Jeanie." 

Then  Lady  Kilmore  propped  up  Annette's  head  with  a 
cushion,  and  having  done  so  left  the  room  with  hasty  steps, 
carrying  Clair's  telegram  with  her.  She  went  straight  to 
the  librar}%  where  she  found  her  husband. 

"Kilmore,  I  have  had  a  telegram  from  Clair,"  she  began, 
half  breathlessly.  "He  has  had  an  accident  on  the  rocks, 
and  has  sprained  his  foot,  and  he  is  not  coming  home  to- 
night— and  that  girl  is  there — I  must  go  to  him  at  once." 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  MOTHER'S  ADVICE. 

Lord  Kilmore  looked  up  with  an  annoyed  expression  on 
his  face  as  his  wife  made  this  somewhat  startling  announce- 
ment, and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  telegram. 

"What  fools  young  men  are,"  he  said.  And  after  he  had 
read  the  telegram  he  looked  more  annoyed  still.  "It  was 
absurd  of  Clair  to  go  to  EastclifY,"  he  added. 

"I  did  not  think  he  would  have  done  such  a  thing,"  re- 
plied Lady  Kilmore,  almost  tearfully.  "And  this  accident, 
of   course — " 

"Will  form  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  young  lady.  Yes, 
Jeanie,  I  think  you  had  better  go,  and  bring  him  back  with 
you." 

"To-day?  W^hat  about  the  trains?"  asked  Lady  Kilmore, 
eagerly. 

"You  need  not  be  in  such  hot  haste  as  that.  Go  to-mor- 
row, and  I  should  go  with  vou  but  for  tnis  confounded 
gout." 

"!vly  dear,  you  are  not  well  enough  to  go.  1  will  take  An- 
nette— and  yet — " 
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"You  had  better  take  Annette,  and  she  will  be  a  com- 
panion for  you.  I  will  look  out  the  trains,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  leave  Clair  behind  you  there." 

"C3h,  no,  of  course  not;  I  will  stay  with  him  until  he 
returns  with  me ;  and  I  will  speak  to  him — this  acquaintance 
must  not  go  on  a  day  longer,  Kilmore." 

"If  you  can  prevent  it.  And  after  all  there  may  be  noth- 
ing in  it;  a  youth's  fancy  for  a  pretty  face." 

"Still  I  feel  uneasy.  Oh,  what  a  pity  it  was,  Kilmore, 
he  ever  went  near  that  fire!" 

"Not  for  the  young  woman's  sake,  by  all  accounts.  How- 
ever, the  thing  is  to  get  him  out  of  her  way,  and  then  I 
daresay  he  will  forget  all  about  her." 

They  talked  in  this  fashion  a  little  while  longer,  and  set- 
tled the  train  by  which  Lady  Kilmore  and  Annette  Gower 
were  to  start  for  Eastcliff  in  the  morning.  But  when  during 
the  evening  Lady  Kilmore  mentioned  this  to  Annette,  she 
visibly  shrank  from  the  idea  of  going. 

"I  will  go  if  you  wish.  Aunt  Jeanie,"  slie  said,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  "but — " 

"Would  you  rather  not  go,  Annette?"  inquired  Lady  Kil- 
more. 

"I  think  Clair  perhaps  might — "  hesitated  Annette. 

The  truth  was  that  Annette  had  also  heard  from  Mrs. 
Dighton  that  Eva  iNIoore  and  her  daughter  were  at  East- 
cliff,  and  knew  only  too  well,  as  she  did  so,  what  had  been 
Clair's  attraction  to  the  place.  He  had  gone  to  see  this 
beautiful  girl  whom  he  admired  so  greatly,  and  Annette's 
heart  sank  within  her  as  she  recognized  the  fact.  And  she 
felt,  too,  that  to  go  to  Eastcliff,  to  run  the  chance  of  perhaps 
seeing  Clair  with  Miss  Moore,  would  be  very  painful.  And 
perhaps  Lady  Kilmore  guessed  something  of  her  thoughts, 
for  after  looking  a  moment  at  her  young  niece's  downcast 
face,  she  said  in  her  kindly  way: 

"Or  will  vou  stay  and  take  care  of  your  uncle,  Annette, 
and  Barton  can  go  with  me?" 

"Just  as  you  like,  Aunt  Jeanie,"  answered  Annette,  but 
Ladv  Kilmore  saw  she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Eastcliff,  and 
therefore  arranged  to  take  her  maid  with  her  instead. 

And  the  next  morning  Lady  Kilmore  started  in  the  first 
train  to  join  her  son,  and  arrived  at  Eastcliff  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  drove  direct  to  the  principal  hotel  in  the  place. 
She  inquired  if  Lord  Clair  were  staying  there,  and  was  in- 
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formed  tliat  a  gentleman  who  gave  the  name  of  Clair  was. 

"Has  he  had  an  accident  to  his  foot?"  asked  Lady  Kil- 
niore. 

"Yes,  the  gentleman  has  sprained  his  foot,"  answered  the 
waiter  of  whom  Lady  Kilmore  was  making  these  inquiries. 

"Then  I  wish  to  see  him.  I  am  his  mother,"  said  Lady 
Kilmore. 

"The  gentleman  is  at  present  out,  madam,"  replied  the 
waiter;  "he  drove  out,  but  he  said  he  would  return  for 
luncheon.     Shall  I  show  you  to  his  apartments?" 

Lady  Kilmore  therefore  installed  herself  in  Clair's  rooms 
and  waited  for  his  return  to  lunch.  But  she  waited  in  vain. 
The  lunch  hour  came  and  passed  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  him;  the  afternoon  likewise  waned,  but  still  Clair 
came  not,  and  each  moment  added  to  his  mother's  uneasi- 
ness. At  length,  about  half-past  seven,  Clair  limped  into 
the  room,  leaning  on  a  stick,  having  heard  downstairs  that  a 
lady  was  waiting  for  him,  and  was  at  once  clasped  in  his 
mother's  arms. 

"My  dear  Clair,  how^  did  this  happen?"  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

"I  slipped  on  the  rocks,"  answered  Clair,  smiling,  "so  I 
thought  it  best  to  telegraph  to  you ;  but,  mother,  dear,  there 
was  no  reason  why  you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
come." 

"My  dear,  of  course  I  came,  and  I  shall  stay  with  you  until 
you  are  well  enough  to  return  with  me,"  answered  Lady 
Kilmore,  and  it  must  be  admitted  Clair's  face  somewhat 
lengthened  when  he  heard  this  announcement. 

"But  it's  nothing,  mother;  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to 
stay,"  he  said. 

"Dear  Clair,  I  will  not  leave  you.  But  do  not  stand;  sit 
down  here  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Clair  accordingly  sat  down  and  detailed  his  adventure 
on  the  rocks,  omitting  various  details  that  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  mention.  Lady  Kilmore  heard  nothing  of  the 
white  sunshades  in  the  distance  that  had  lured  his  unwary 
feet  into  the  pitfall.  But  she  listened  in  her  gentle,  sympa- 
thizing way,  and  it  was  not  until  after  dinner  that  she  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  subject  nearest  to  her  heart.  Clair 
was  then  lying  on  a  couch,  and  his  mother  sitting  on  a  chair 
near  him,  and  twice  she  essayed  to  mention  Miss  Moore's 
name,  but  her  courage  failed  her.     We  all  know  how  easy 
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it  is  to  fix  beforehand  to  say  unpleasant  things,  and  how 
painful  and  disagreeable  it  is  to  do  it.  Lady  Kilmore  had 
decided  on  the  very  words  she  intended  to  use  to  Clair  when 
she  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject  of  "that  girl," 
but  she  found  that  these  words  did  not  readily  flow  from  her 
tongue. 

At  last,  how^ever,  with  a  decided  effort  she  commenced. 

"I  was  talking  to  1\1ts.  Dighton  yesterday,  Clair,''  she 
said,  "and  she  told  me  that  her  daughter  and  that  other 
young  lady,  to  whom  you  were  so  kind  during  the  fire  at 
Holly  Hill,  are  staying  here.     Have  you  seen  them?*' 

"Yes,  mother,"  answered  Clair,  quietly. 

"My  dear,"  rejoined  Lady  Kilmore,  quickly,  "I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  about  this  acquaintance.  Clair,  it  is  not  a  wise 
one.  Take  your  mothers  advice,  and  do  not  see  anything 
more  of  this  young  lady." 

"Why,  mother?"  asked  Clair,  moving  slightly  on  the 
couch. 

"Dear  Clair,  the  reason  is  obvious.  She  is  not  in  your 
position  of  life,  and  any  attention  you  pay  her  might  be 
misunderstood;  it  is  unkind  even  to  the  poor  girl." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  mother,"  answered  Clair,  raising 
himself  up,  while  a  flush  crossed  his  face;  "Miss  Moore  is  a 
lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  at  all  a  person  to 
misunderstand  anvone's  attentions." 

"Still,  dear  Clair—" 

"I  think  I  am  old  enough  to  choose  my  own  friends,  you 
know,"  interrupted  Clair,  as  his  mother  paused,  and  then 
he  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand.  "Don't  say  anything  more 
about  this,  please,"  he  added,  and  then  changed  the  con- 
versation, which  Lady  Kilmore  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
new. 

She  retired  to  rest,  therefore,  in  great  uneasiness  of  mind, 
but  when  she  proposed  next  morning  to  Clair  that  they 
should  return  the  same  day  to  Kilmore  he  made  no  objec- 
tion. 

"Very  well,  just  as  you  like,"  he  answered.  "I'm  going 
to  make  a  call  this  morning,  but  after  that  I'll  go  when  vou 
wish." 

"Surely,  Clair,  you  are  not  going  to  call  on — "  began 
Lady  Kilmore,  in  consternation. 

Clair  made  no  answer.  He  limped  out  of  the  room,  and 
five  minutes  later  his  mother  saw  him  drive  away  from  the 
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hotel  door  in  a  cab.  She  sat  still  and  afraid  after  he  was 
gone,  trying  to  realize  the  situation.  Clair  vvas  no  longer  a 
boy  to  be  led,  she  plainly  saw.  He  had  asserted  his  right  to 
choose  his  own  friends,  and  had  no  doubt  gone  now  to  bid 
this  young  lady  good-bye. 

"dh,  how  mad!  how  foolish!''  murmured  Lady  Kilmore, 
speaking  her  thoughts  aloud  in  their  entirety.  "And  she  is 
probably  some  adventuress,  someone  who  will  try  to  take 
advantage  of  his  youth.  But  his  father  must  speak  to  him; 
surely  he  will  have  more  influence." 

In  fact.  Lady  Kilmore  spent  a  very  anxious  hour  before 
Clair's  return.  He  came  back  to  the  hotel  looking  very 
bright  and  happy,  and  was  ready  to  go  home  by  the  train 
his  mother  had  decided  on.  His  foot  was  still  much  swol- 
len, but  he  made  very  light  of  it,  and  altogether  seemed  in 
the  humor  to  take  a  very  cheerful  view  of  everything.  Lady 
Kilmore,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  nervous  and  depressed. 
But  she  did  not  venture  to  say  anything  more  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  Aliss  Moore,  nor  did  Clair  mention  her  name; 
they  mutually  avoided  it,  but  this  fact  did  not  tend  to  lessen 
Lady  Kilmore's  uneasiness. 

They  reached  the  Hall  in  time  for  dinner,  but  before  that 
meal  Lady  Kilmore  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her  husband.     He  listened  gravely  and  then  smiled. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "I  don't  suppose  there  is  much  harm 
done.  Clair,  like  other  young  men,  I  suppose,  did  not  like 
being  lectured;  but  if  he  left  EastclifY  so  readily,  it  does  not 
look  as  though  he  had  any  very  strong  attraction  there.  He 
talked  of  going  to  Scotland  the  end  of  this  month,  and  at  the 
Frasers  some  other  pretty  girl  is  almost  sure  to  put  this  one 
out  of  his  head." 

"I  only  hope  so,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore,  wistfully. 
And  during  dinner,  when  Lord  Kilmore  indulged  in  some 
mild  jocularity  on  the  subject  of  Clair's  sprain,  he  took  it 
all  in  very  good  part. 

"Were  you  assisting  some  fair  damsel  over  the  rocks, 
Clair,"  he  said,  "when  you  came  to  grief?" 

"No,  father,  I  was  alone,"  he  answered,  "but  I  was  not 
looking  where  I  was  going." 

"A  very  unwise  thing  to  do  in  life.  'Look  before  you 
leap'  are  words  of  wisdom." 

Clair  laughed  good-temperedly.  And  during  the  next 
few  days  he  said  nothing  about  returning  to  Eastclifif,  and 
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Lady  Kilmore  began  to  hope  her  alarm  had  been  unneces- 
sary. In  the  meanwhile  Clair's  sprain  was  mending,  but 
he  was  still  obliged  to  lay  his  foot  up,  and  was  thus  a  good 
deal  thrown  with  his  cousin,  Annette  Gower;  and  one  day 
when  he  was  lying  on  a  couch  and  she  was  reading  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  he  noticed  how  ill,  thin  and  pale  she 
looked. 

"Are  you  not  well,  Annette?"  he  asked,  kindly,  "for  you 
don't  look  particularly  flourishing." 

A  sudden  flush  passed  over  Annette's  face. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am  very  Vv^ell,"  she  answered.  And  then  to 
Clair's  great  astonishment  she  rose  hastily  and  left  the  room, 
and  as  she  did  so  Clair  noticed  that  her  dark  eyes  had 
filled  with  tears. 

"Poor  little  girl,  what  can  be  the  matter?"  he  thought; 
and  he  was  so  disturbed  at  the  idea  that  Annette  was  ill 
or  unhappy  that  he  spoke  to  his  mother  on  the  subject. 

"What  is  wrong  with  Annette,  mother?"  he  said.  "She 
seems  nervous,  and  does  not  look  well." 

"Yes,  she  looks  ill,  Clair;  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  tell  you,  but  she  got  a  great  shock  when  she  heard 
of  your  accident  at  Eastclifif,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore. 

"A  great  shock  when  she  heard  of  my  accident?"  re- 
peated Clair,  in  complete  astonishment.  "Why,  mother, 
how  could  that  give  her  a  shock?" 

"It  did,  at  all  events,  Clair,"  said  Lady  Kilmore,  gravely. 
"I  got  your  telegram,  and  Annette  was  in  the  room,  and  I 
foolishly  started  up  and  cried,  'Clair  has  had  an  accident,' 
and  the  next  moment  Annette  grew  deadly  pale  and  stag- 
gered forward,  and  would  have  fallen  if  I  had  not  caught 
her  in  my  arms." 

A  pained  and  an  annoyed  expression  passed  over  Clair's 
face. 

"What  nonsense,  mother,"  he  said;  "she  is  a  nervous 
girl." 

"I  think  she  is  very  fond  of  you,  Clair." 

"Yes,  of  course,  as  a  cousin;   as  I  am  of  her." 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore,  so  significantly 
that  Clair  turned  away  his  head  and  left  the  room,  leaving 
Lady  Kilmore  perplexed  whether  she  had  spoken  wisely 
or  no. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
JEALOUSY. 

In  writing  to  her  mother  at  Kihiiore  Hall  Annie  Dighton 
had  not  mentioned  Lord  Clair's  visit  to  them  at  Eastcliff. 
She  did  not  do  so  by  the  advice  of  Eva  ^loore. 

''What  is  the  good  of  telling  such  a  tritle?''  Eva  had  said, 
carelessly;  but  after  Clair's  accident,  Lady  Kilmore  herself 
mentioned  to  Mrs.  Dighton  that  her  son  had  sprained  his 
foot  on  the  rocks  at  Eastcliff. 

"I  wonder  if  he  saw  the  girls?"  replied  Mrs.  Dighton. 
"I  told  you,  did  I  not,  my  lady,  that  our  Annie  and  Miss 
Moore  are  there?" 

Lady  Kilmore  gave  her  no  further  information,  in  fact, 
ignored  Mrs.  Dighton's  remarks,  and  made  that  good 
woman  uneasy  lest  she  had  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty. 
But  after  Lady  Kilmore  left  the  room  she  at  once  told 
her  son  that  the  young  lord  had  been  at  Eastclifif,  and 
Richard   Dighton's  face   darkened   at  the   news. 

"What  was  he  doing  there,  I  wonder?"  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  the  girls  saw  him,"  added  Mrs.  Dighton. 

"I  suppose  Eva  Moore  saw  him  after  the  fire?"  asked 
Richard. 

"Yes,  he  went  to  call  upon  them  at  Sunny  Brow,  and 
walked  with  them  to  Holly  Hill,  and  father  saw  them  there. 
Father  thinks  a  vast  of  the  young  lord,  Dick." 

"Oh,  he's  well  enough.  When  can  we  go  from  here, 
mother?  I'm  certain  I'd  get  better  far  faster  at  the  sea." 

Richard  Dighton  was  in  truth  impatient  once  more  to 
see  Eva  Moore,  and  jealous  of  Clair,  though  he  told  himself 
it  was  folly  to  be  so.  But  he  thought  the  young  lord  might 
amuse  himself  with  Eva,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  saved  her 
life  gave  him  a  claim  on  her  gratitude,  though  Richard 
Dighton  had  in  truth  a  still  greater  claim. 

He  was  therefore  restless  to  leave  the  Hall,  and  his  moth- 
er also  felt  she  would  be  more  at  her  ease  under  her  own 
roof.  But  the  doctor  thought  Richard  still  unfit  to  travel, 
and  advised  that  no  risk  should  be  run. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  a  few  days  after  Clair's  return 
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from  Eastcliff,  and  then  Clair  suddenly  announced  he  was 
going  to  run  up  to  town  for  a  few  days. 

"At  this  season,  Clair?"  said  his  father,  looking  up  from 
his  paper. 

''Yes,  I  want  to  meet  a  fellow  I  was  at  college  with ;  he's 
on  the  point  of  going  out  to  India,  and  I  want  to  shake 
hands  with  him  before  he  starts;  it's  Allan  Fraser;  I  think 
you  once  saw  him  in  my  rooms  at  Oxford,  father?" 

"I  think  I  did;  I  suppose  he  hasn't  time  to  come  down 
here?" 

"ISTo,  I'm  afraid  not;  he's  awfully  busy,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  the  dear  old  fellow  again." 

This  conversation  took  place  at  breakfast  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  Lady  Kilmore  had  told  Clair  that 
Annette  Gower  had  nearly  fainted  when  she  heard  of  his 
accident,  and  Lady  Kilmore  moved,uneasily  when  she  heard 
that  Clair  was  about  to  leave  home,  and  wondered  if  her 
words  had  done  anything  to  hasten  his  departure. 

If  so,  he  gave  no  hint  of  this,  and  parted  with  Annette 
in  exactly  the  same  cousinly  manner  with  which  he  always 
treated  her.  He  went  straight  up  to  town,  and  certainly 
met  his  friend  there,  and  wrote  to  his  mother  from  his  hotel, 
but  the  day  after  went  down  to  Eastclifif  and  was  ringing 
at  the  door  of  Sea  View  House  when  the  clocks  were  striking 
five! 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  by  Mrs.  Apple- 
yard's  shiny-faced  handmaiden,  and  found  Eva  ]\Ioore  alone 
there  lying  on  a  couch  reading,  and  she  rose  with  a  sudden 
blush  to  receive  him. 

"You!"  she  said,  in  great  surprise,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"Yes,  I  told  you  I  would  not  stay  long  away,"  answered 
Clair,  clasping  her  hand  fast  in  his. 

"I  am  surprised.     I  thought — " 

"What  did  you  think?"  asked  Clair,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  her  face. 

"Oh!  nothing,"  answered  Eva.  "Annie  is  out,"  she 
added,  "but  I  was  lazy." 

"Will  you  be  lazy  no  longer,  but  go  out  with  me?" 

"Shall  I?  Very  well;"  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  two 
were  walking  together  along  the  yellow  sands,  and  Clair 
was  telling  Eva  of  his  love. 

"I  have  been  counting  the  hours  until  I  could  see  you 
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again,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  what  I  came  back  to  say, 
Eva?" 

'How  could  I  know?"  she  answered  coyly. 

"I  thought  you  might  guess;  I  came  to  tell  you  what  I 
am  sure  you  do  know — that  I  love  you  very  dearly,  and 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife?" 

Eva  shook  her  head. 

"You  must  not  ask  me  that,  Lord  Clair." 

"But  why?"  said  Clair,  eagerly. 

"For  many  reasons." 

"Tell  me  one." 

"Your  father  and  mother  would  not  like  it." 

"I  love  and  respect  both  my  father  and  mother,"  answered 
Clair;  "but  a  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  wife,  and 
I  have  chosen  mine — if  1  can  persuade  her  to  have  me." 

Eva  laughed  softly. 

"Why  talk  of  it?"  she  said.  "Let  things  drift  on;  are 
you  not  verv  happy  as  you  are.  Lord  Clair?" 

"Call  me 'Clair." 

"Well,  are  you  not  happy,  Clair?"  and  Eva  looked  at  him 
with  her  lustrous  eyes.  "You  are  too  young  to  marry — too 
young  even  to  think  of  it — and  are  we  not  dear  friends?" 

"The  dearest  friends!"  answered  Clair,  ardently.  "But  you 
are  so  dear  to  me  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  life  without 
you,  or  even  a  day  without  you,  so  you  see  nothing  but 
marriage  will  satisfy  me." 

Eva  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  she  looked  again  at 
his  eager,  earnest,  good-looking  face. 

"Do  your  people  know  that  you  are  here?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Clair,  with  an  ingenuous  blush. 

"And  they  would  say  to  you  if  they  did,  'Why  do  you 
run  after  a  girl  of  whom  we  know  nothing;  a  girl  who 
may  be  an  adventuress;  who  does  not  hold  your  own 
position  in  life?'  Ls  not  that  true  now?  Did  not  your  moth- 
er say  some  such  words  to  you  when  she  came  here  and 
took  you  away?  That  was  why  I  was  surprised  to  see  you 
to-day.  I  told  myself:  They  will  persuade  him  to  drop  an 
acquaintance  of  which  they  naturally  do  not  approve." 

"Even  if  they  did,  Eva,  do  you  think  what  anyone  said 
could  induce  me  to  change  to  you?  You  cannot  understand 
what  I  feel  to  you  if  you  can  think  so.  If  you  will  give  me 
hope,  that  is  all  I  ask  and  care  for." 

Eva  sighed  softly. 
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"You  would  reproach  me  perhaps  some  day  if  I  did." 

*'No,  never,  Eva;  you  hold  my  future  happiness  in  your 
hands.     Will  you  throw  it  away?" 

"Let  us  talk  of  it  some  other  time.  Why  don't  you  ask 
me  all  sorts  of  questions,  before  you  are  so  rash  as  to  wish 
to  marry  me?" 

"Because  I  know  what  you  are  without  any  questions. 
Tliere  is  only  one  I  wish  to  ask,  Eva?" 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Will  you  learn  to  care  for  me?" 

"Have  I  to  learn,  Clair?"  and  Eva  smiled. 

"Do  you  mean — am  J  so  happy — " 

"Hush,  hush,  do  not  go  so  fast!  I  mean  we  are  friends, 
and  friends  care  for  each  other  you  know.  Let  it  rest  there 
just  now — Ah!   here  comes  Annie  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

"What  a  pity  we  are  going  to  meet  her,"  said  Clair,  as 
Annie,  pretty,  blushing  and  shy,  approached  them. 

Eva  said  nothing.  She  met  Annie  as  though  she  were 
well  pleased  to  do  so,  and  smilingly  looked  at  Clair. 

"Aren't  you  surprised  to  see  him,  Annie?"  she  said. 

"A  little,"  answered  Annie,  blushing  more  deeply,  as  Clair 
shook  hands  with  her. 

"Well,  I  was  a  great  deal,  not  a  little,"  continued  Eva, 
still  smiling.  "And  Lord  Clair,  I  suppose  you  are  not 
going  home  to-day?"  she  added. 

"Not  for  many  days,  I  expect,"  said  Clair,  "but  I  did  not 
come  from  Kilmore,  but  from  town." 

"Oh!    indeed." 

"And  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  stay  here  for  a  few  days 
at  least,"  went  on  Clair. 

"And  to-day?     Where  are  you  going  to  dine?"  asked  Eva. 

"At  the  hotel,  I  suppose,"  replied  Clair. 

"Oh!  but  that  will  be  dull  for  you  all  alone.  We  have 
dined,  but  suppose  we  give  'him  high  tea,  Annie?  It  will 
be  fun;  will  vou  have  high  tea  with  us,  Lord  Clair?" 

"I  shall  be  too  delighted." 

"Come  along,  then,"  said  Eva,  as  though  the  idea  amused 
her.  And  all  through  the  evening  she  was  in  one  of  her 
liveliest  moods.  And  as  the  hours  wore  on,  the  three 
young  people  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits.  But  by-and- 
by  vx'hen  the  moon  rose,  and  shed  its  white  beams  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  shore,  Eva  went  to  the  window  and  stood  there 
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for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  And  Clair  followed  her,  and 
stood  by  her  side  in  silence  also. 

"I  dare  say  there  are  people  walking  on  the  sands,"  sug- 
gested Annie. 

Still  Eva  did  not  speak.  Clair  was  standing  very  close 
to  her,  she  could  almost  feel  his  breath  on  her  cheek,  and 
his  near  presence  stirred  a  strange  emotion  in  her  heart. 
She  sighed,  and  Annie  Dighton  understanding  plainly  that 
she  was  not  wanted,  rose  and  left  the  room.  And  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her  Eva  looked  round,  and  in  doing 
so  accidentally  touched   Clair. 

"Is  Annie  gone?"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Yes,"  answered  Clair,  and  he  bent  his  head  down,  bent 
it  until  his  cheek  rested  against  Eva's,  and  again  she  sighed. 

"Why  do  you  sigh?"  he  whispered. 

"Did  I  sigh?"  she  said  softly. 

"Yes — Eva — " 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  as  he  spoke,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  Eva  did  not  turn  away.  She  stood  there  with 
her  young  lover,  and  did  not  shrink  from  his  touch.  Then 
suddenly  a  memory  darted  across  her  mind,  and  she  cried 
out  impatiently: 

"We  must  not  be  foolish,  Clair;  do  you  hear?  we  must 
not  be  foolish!" 

"Love  is  not  folly,"  answered  Clair  passionately;  "and 
I  love  you,  Eva — Eva,  I  love  you!" 

He  drew  her  closer  and  kissed  her,  but  the  next  moment 
Eva  pushed  him  away. 

"We  must  forget  this,"  she  said.  "Clair,  be  wise,  go 
awav  from  here — and  yet — " 

"And  yet  what,  Eva?" 

"I  shall  miss  you — that  is  like  a  woman,  isn't  it?  One 
moment  I  bid  you  go,  and  the  next  I  wish  vou  to  stay  " 

"I  will  stay." 

"But  trouble  may  come  of  it.  Airs.  Dighton  and  her  son 
are  coming  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  will  come  to  your  father 
and  mother's  ears  that  you  are  here." 

"I  do  not  care." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  care;  you  must  care  for  your  own 
sake,  for  mine.  No  one  must  know,  Clair,  what  has  passed 
between  us  to-day;  our  only  chance  of  seeing  each  other, 
of  being  with  each  other,  is  tliat  no  one  knows  anything 
about  it." 
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"But  how  can  such  a  thing  be,  Eva?" 

"I  Hve  alone;  when  I  go  to  town  you  can  come  and  see 
me,  but  here  you  must  remember  that  your  father  and 
mother  are  certain  to  hear  if  you  are  much  with  me.  And 
if  they  hear,  that  will  part  us.  I  don't  want  to  part,  Clair, 
though  perhaps  I  should — yes,   I  know  I  should," 

"I  will  hear  of  no  parting,  Eva,  my  darling,  my  dar- 
ling— " 

"No,  no,  you  must  not  speak  so.     Let  me  ring  for  lights." 

"Give  me  one  kiss  first,  Eva — ^just  one!" 

She  turned  her  face  to  his  as  he  spoke,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment her  lips  lightly  touched  his  cheek. 

"You  foolish  boy!"  she  said,  half-tenderly,  and  then  drew 
away  from  him  and  did  ring  for  lights,  and  when  Annie 
Dighton  returned  she  saw  there  was  a  strange  flush  on  Eva's 
cream-like  skin,  and  an  unusual  light  in  her  dark  eyes. 

Clair  stayed  late,  and  lingered  even  when  he  rose  to  go. 

"To-morrow?"  he  said,  as  he  held  Eva's  hand,  "What 
time  may  I  call?" 

"Lord  Clair,"  she  answered  gaily,  "I  have  frequently  had 
to  remind  you,  both  here  and  at  Sunny  Brow,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  certain  Mrs.  Grundy." 

"Oh!    bother  Mrs.  Grundy,"  said  Clair,  half-impatiently. 

"But  she  exists,  and  we  must  consider  her.  Suppose  you 
do  not  call,  but  that  we  meet  on  the  sands  at  twelve." 

"Oh,   com.e  earlier  than  twelve;    say  eleven." 

"Very  well,  at  eleven — and  now  good-night.  Lord  Clair." 

Then  he  went,  still  loth  to  go,  and  after  he  had  quitted 
the  house,  Annie  Dighton  said  in  a  half-frightened  tone: 

"Do  you  know,  Eva,  I  think  it  is  very  strange  of  Lord 
Clair  coming  here  again  so  soon." 

"Why  do  you  think  it  strange?" 

"Well,  you  see — he's  not  like  us." 

"Not  in  our  station  of  life,  you  mean.  That's  precisely 
what  I  told  him." 

"I  think  he  must  be  in  love  with  you;  but,  of  course,  noth- 
ing could  come  of  it." 

"Of  course  not!"  laughed  Eva,  rather  bitterly. 

"And  I  am  afraid  people  will  talk." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  had  better  not  leave  the  room  any 
more  when  he  is  here,  Annie." 

"I  think  I  had  better  not." 

They  agreed  to  this,  yet  nevertheless  when  they  met  Clair 
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by  appointment  on  the  sands  the  next  day  and  Annie  re- 
mained steadily  by  Eva's  side  during  the  whole  time,  and 
also  when  he  came  to  call  upon  them  in  the  evening,  Eva 
admitted  to  herself  she  felt  it  was  a  little  wearisome.  As 
for  Clair,  he  could  scarcely  conceal  his  impatience  in  the 
bounds  of  politeness. 

In  vain  he  tried  to  draw^  Eva  apart,  there  still  was  the 
apparently  inevitable  Annie!  This  went  on  for  two  days, 
and  then  Eva  either  took  pity  on  herself  or  Clair,  for  one 
afternoon  she  informed  Annie  that  she  meant  to  go  out  by 
herself. 

"What!  with  Lord  Clair,  Eva?  You  know  he  said  he 
would  call  at  four,"  answered  Annie  in  a  shocked  tone. 

"Yes,  even  with  Lord  Clair,"  rejoined  Eva,  with  a  little 
laugh.  "Don't  look  so  alarmed,  Annie,  I  am  not  going 
to  run  awav  with  him." 

'•Still—"  ' 

''My  dear,  I  mean  to  go,  so  don't  say  anything  more;  I 
find  that  two  are  company  and  three  are  not;  and  now  I 
am  going  to  dress  for  my  walk."  And  with  another  laugh 
Eva  turned  away. 

And  when  Clair  called  he  found  only  Eva  waiting  in  the 
drawing-room  to  receive  him.  Annie  Dighton,  w^ho  felt  in- 
jured, had  retired  to  her  bedroom,  and  to  Clair's  intense 
satisfaction  Eva  announced  she  was  not  going  out  to  walk 
with  them. 

"Then  I  shall  have  you  to  myself  for  once,"  said  Clair, 
joyously. 

Eva  laughed,  and  the  two  went  out  together  along  "the 
ribbed  sea-sand."  Clair  was  happy  and  excited,  but  Eva 
was  more  subdued  than  usual.  It  w^as  a  somber  day  for 
one  thing,  the  sky  clouded  and  gray-tinted,  and  the  sea 
broke  on  the  shore  with  a  melancholy  moan. 

'Tt  sounds  as  if  it  were  angrv',"  said  Eva. 

Clair  turned  round  and  looked  at  her  with  his  bright 
smile. 

''But  you  are  not  angry,  are  you,"  he  said,  "to  be  alone 
with  me?" 

"No,  I  am  not  angr}%  but  somehow  I  feel  rather  sad. 
Have  you  ever  presentiments  of  coming  evil,  Clair?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  have," 

"I  have  felt  them,  and  the  evil  came;    I  wonder  where 
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thev  come  from?  If  our  good  or  our  bad  spirit  sends 
them?" 

"And  do  you  think  we  each  have  a  good  and  a  bad 
spirit  in  constant  attendance?"  laughed  Clair. 

"I  think  we  are  dual  creatures  at  all  events ;  that  we  have 
a  good  and  an  evil  nature  within  us  at  constant  warfare. 
One  wins  one  day,  and  the  other  the  next.  This  accounts 
for  the  contradictions  in  our  actions;  for  our  unstableness 
of  purpose." 

*'But  you  are  not  unstable,  Eva?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  What  says  the  proverb?  'Unstable  as  water 
thou  shalt  not  excel.'  That  accounts  for  all  my  failures  and 
shortcomings." 

*T  will  not  listen  to  such  heresy!  Let  us  go  and  sit  on  the 
rocks,  Eva,  for  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you;  wdiat  I've  been 
thinking  of  these  two  days  when  that  tiresome  httle  ]\Iiss 
Dighton  would  not  leave  us  alone." 

In  the  meanwhile  at  Sea  View  House  ''that  tiresome  litde 
]\Iiss  Dighton"  was  receiving  a  great  surprise.  This  was 
no  less  than  the  unexpected  arrival  of  her  father  and  mother, 
and  her  brother  Richard.  The  doctor  had  the  night  before 
given  Richard  leave  to  travel,  and  he  insisted  on  at  once 
availing  himself  of  this,  and  the  family  party  had  started 
in  the  morning  from  the  Hall. 

"We  thought  we  would  give  you  a  pleasant  surprise,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Dighton,  while  kisses  and  handshakings 
were  being  exchanged.  "And  where's  your  friend,  Miss 
Moore?  Here's  Dick  all  anxiety."  And  the  farmer  laughed 
heartily. 

"Oh!"  replied  Annie,  still  smarting  from  the  slight  she 
had  received  about  going  out  to  walk.  "Eva's  out  with 
Lord  Clair." 

"Out  with  Lord  Clair,  my  lass?"  repeated  Mr.  Dighton, 
in  genuine  astonishment.  "Why,  Lord  Clair's  in  London; 
his  lordship  told  me  so  himself  this  morning." 

During  this  conversation  Richard  Dighton's  face  grew 
a  dusky  red,  and  his  dark  brows  met  in  an  angry  scowl. 

"You  must  be  mistaken,  father,"  went  on  Annie;  "the 
young  lord  has  been  here  for  days  now,  and  we  have  often 
seen  him." 

"But  you  never  wrote  to  say  so,  Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Dighton 
reproachfully. 

"No,  mother,  because  Eva  said  I  had  better  not." 
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"Well,  I  must  say  this  beats  everything!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Dighton.  "The  young  lord  here!  Why,  Annie,  who  is  he 
running  after?     Miss  Moore  I  suppose?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Annie,  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
pretty  head,  while  with  an  angry  exclamation  Richard  Digh- 
ton turned  indignantly  away. 

"It  was  cursed  impudence  of  him  to  come  here  at  all," 
he  muttered,  and  as  he  spoke  a  certain  look  of  anxiety 
passed  over  his  father's  good-natured  face. 

"Nay,  my  lad,  don't  say  that,"  he  said;  "young  folks  will 
be  young  folks,  even  if  they  are  lords,  and  run  after  a 
pretty  face." 

Richard  Dighton  made  no  answer;  he  sullenly  strode 
out  of  the  room,  and  his  mother  looked  after  him  uneasily. 

"It's  a  pity  you  told  Dick  about  the  young  lord  being 
with  Miss  Moore,  Annie,"  she  said;  "he  doesn't  like  it. 
and  I  think  she  ought  not  to  go  walking  about  with  the 
like  of  him ;  I  always  said  so." 

"But,  mother,  you  mustn't  forget  she  owes  her  life  to 
him,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"Our  Dick  did  more  and  fared  worse."  said  Mrs.  Dighton, 
with  some  indignation;  "and  it's  a  queer  business,  the  old 
lord  telling  you,  father,  that  the  young  lord  was  in  London, 
and  us  finding  him  here.  Don't  you  think  it  has  a  queer 
look?" 

"Pretty  odd,"  said  Mr.  Dighton,  with  a  perplexed  look. 
"But  I  think,  mother,  you  had  better  go  and  look  after 
Dick  now." 

Mrs.  Dighton  follow^ed  her  husband's  advice  and  found 
her  son  in  a  very  angry  and  excited  mood  up-stairs. 

"Don't  mind,  Dick,  about  the  young  lord;  it's  just  all 
nonsense,  I  dare  say,"  she  began,  by  way  of  consolation. 

"But  I  do  mind.  He  had  no  business  to  come  here  run- 
ning after  the  girls,  and  Annie  had  no  business  to  keep  it 
a  secret.     It's  an  insult  to  us  all,  and  I  won't  have  it!" 

He  strode  angrily  to  the  room  window  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  first  sight  tliat  met  his  eyes  was  Eva  Moore,  fair  and 
smiling,  and  Clair  close  to  her  side,  approaching  the  house. 

"Curse  it!  here  they  are,"  exclaimed  Dick  Dighton,  and 
upon  this  Mrs.  Dighton  at  once  hurried  to  the  window 
also. 

"Well,  to  be  sure!  It's  the  young  lord,  and  no  mistake. 
And  how  he's  looking  at  her,  just  as  if  he  could  eat  her,  I 
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declare.  And  she's  a  smiling  and  coquetting  up  in  his  face! 
I  wouldn't  think  of  her  any  more,  Dick;  she's  not  fit  for  a 
decent  man's  wife  if  she's  ready  to  carry  on  like  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Dighton,  commenting  on  the  young  couple  below. 

"Don't  talk  folly,"  answered  Richard,  sullenly,  with  his 
gloomy  eyes  also  fixed  on  Clair  and  Eva.  "But  I'll  bring  him 
to  book  for  all  this.  Lord  or  no  lord,  I'll  let  him  know 
what  I  think!" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

VERY  DISAGREEABLE. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Eva  and  Clair,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  storm  within,  were  smilingly  approaching  Sea  View 
House,  and  stood  talking  together  in  the  porch  what  seemed 
a  very  unnecessary  time  to  several  eyes  that  were  watching 
them. 

Even  the  good-natured  farmer  felt  disturbed  as  he  noticed 
from  the  dining-room  window  the  lingering  hand-clasp  and 
lengthened  parting  of  the  young  pair. 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  when 
at  last  Eva  entered  the  room  and  saw  Mr.  Dighton,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  jovial  face  was  not  as  its  wont. 

"Mr.  Dighton!"  exclaimed  Eva,  advancing  with  out- 
stretched hand,  "this  is  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

"Well,  my  dear,  how  are  you?"  answered  Mr,  Dighton. 
"So  the  young  lord  was  with  you,  was  he?" 

"Yes,"  said  Eva,  with  a  pretty  little  shrug  and  a  smile; 
"he's  been  here  a  day  or  two,  and  he's  nothing  to  do." 

"Except  to  walk  about  with  you,  seemingly,"  said  Mr. 
Dighton;  "his  father  does  not  know  he's  here;  he  told 
me  he  was  in  London." 

"So  he  was  a  day  or  so  ago,  and  he's  going  back  directly, 
I  suppose;  that  is  how  Lord  Kilmore  made  the  mistake," 
replied  Eva  calmly.  "Nowadays,  you  know,  Mr.  Dighton, 
young  men  do  not  write  home  evei*y  day  to  tell  where  they 
are  going." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Dighton,  shaking  his  head. 

*'He's  a  very  pleasant  companion/'  continued  Eva, 
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"Yes,  yes,  so  he  is — but  still,  my  dear — " 

At  this  moment  the  room  door  opened,  and  Richard 
Dighton  entered  with  a  frown  on  his  brow. 

"Oh!  you  here  too!"  said  Eva,  going  toward  him  with  a 
smile,  and  holding  out  her  hand.  "I  hope  you  are  better, 
Mr.  Dighton?" 

"It  wouldn't  matter  much  to  you  whether  I  am  or  not," 
answered  Dick  sullenly,  and  as  he  spoke  Eva  opened  her 
large  dark  eyes  wider,  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  she  said.  "It  does  matter — it 
must  matter  I  think,  when  you  were  so  dreadfully  injured 
in  trying  to — help  me,"  and  Eva  gave  a  little  shudder.  *'I 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  thanking  you 
yet,"  she  went  on  the  next  moment,  '*but  I  do  thank  you 
now  with  all  my  heart." 

''Oh!  I  did  nothing,"  said  Richard,  still  sullenly;  "I 
failed."     And  he  sneered. 

"I  thank  you  all  the  same,  and  I  have  grieved  very  much 
to  hear  of  all  the  pain  you  have  gone  through  on  my  ac- 
count. But  I  hope  the  change  here  will  make  you  quite 
strong." 

"Oh!  yes,  Dick  will  soon  pick  up  here,"  said  Mr.  Digh- 
ton, pleasantly.  "Well,  young  folks,  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  housekeepers  you  are,  but  I  feel  uncommonly  peck- 
ish. But  mother  has  come  armed  with  hams,  and  eggs  and 
butter,  as  we  thought  we  would  surprise  you;  so  we  won't 
starve,  anyhow."  And  Mr.  Dighton  laughed  his  jovial 
laugh. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Dighton,"  cried  Eva,  who  liked  the  farmer, 
"you  make  me  quite  hungry  by  talking  of  all  these  lovely 
country  things!  But  I  assure  you  Annie  has  not  starved 
me;  she  is  a  famous  little  housekeeper." 

"Well  then,  Annie,  see  about  something  to  eat,"  said  Mr. 
Dighton,  "and  FU  go  and  look  after  mother  and  her  good 
things,  for  I  can  tell  you  we  all  want  something  after  the 
journey."  And  saying  this,  he  left  the  room,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Annie,  and  Richard  Dighton  and  Eva  iMoore  were 
left  alone.  Almost  from  the  very  first  sight  of  his  sister's 
friend,  Richard  Dighton  had  conceived  a  passionate  admira- 
tion for  her,  which  had  quickly  ripened  into  violent  love. 
It  was  quite  true,  and  he  knew  it,  that  Eva  had  never  given 
the  slightest,  encouragement  to  his  somewhat  awkward  ad- 
vances.    But  in  spite  of  all  the  young  farmer  had  cherished 
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the  most  romantic  hopes.  He  was  reahy  in  love  with  Eva, 
and  his  desperate  attempts  to  save  her  during  the  fire  had 
proved  this,  and  now  his  heart  feU  very  bitter  within  him 
at  her  seeming  forgetfuhiess  of  what  he  had  gone  through. 

He  turned  away  his  head  as  his  father  and  Annie  left 
the  room,  and  then  the  next  moment  looked  at  her,  still 
with  anger  in  his  rather  deep-sunken  eyes. 

"So,"  -he  said,  "you've  had  the  young  lord  here  to  amuse 
yourselves  with — or  to  amuse  him." 

"Both,  Mr.  Richard,"  answered  Eva,  airilv. 

"That's  well!" 

"Yes,  Lord  Clair  has  nothing  to  do  here,  and  we  liave 
nothing  to  do,  so  it  has  been  a  mutual  accommodation," 
said  Eva,  and  she  laughed. 

Her  mirth  jarred  on  Richard's  ears,  and  made  him.  more 
bitter  still. 

"Well,  I  won't  let  my  sister  make  a  fool  of  herself  any 
longer,"  he  said  roughly. 

"How  has  she  made  a  fool  of  herself?''  inquired  Eva 
looking  at  him. 

"I  consider  any  woman  makes  a  fool  of  herself  who 
allows  a  man  to  dangle  after  her  when  he  means  nothing  but 
to  spend  an  idle  hour  or  two." 

"But  Lord  Clair  has  not  dangled  after  Annie;  I  v.as 
the  person  he  came  to  see." 

"And  you  say  this  to  me!"  exclaimed  Richard  fiercely; 
"to  me  who — " 

"Why  should  I  not  say  it  to  you,  Mr.  Dighton?''  asked 
Eva,  calmly. 

"Because  you  know — you  must  know,"  and  the  young 
man's  face  flushed  darkly,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
swelled,  "that  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it;  that  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  any  man  making  a  fool  of  you;  that  I  shall  re- 
sent it." 

"You  have  no  right  to  do  so,  I\lr.  Dighton." 

"Yes,  I  have;  at  least  you  are  under  my  father's  roof." 

Eva  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  said  quietly: 

"I  have  received  great  kindness  from  you  all;  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you — so  much  indebted  I  can  never  re- 
pay it — but  still,  Mr.  Richard,  this  gives  you  no  right  to 
speak  of  Lord  Clair  as  you  arc  doing." 

"I  think  he  has  no  right  to  come  here;  I  am  sure  he  has 
none." 
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"Why?" 

"Because  as  I  said  before  lie  only  means  to  amuse  him- 
self." 

"Well,  and  if  he  does,  what  of  that?" 

Richard  Dighton  bit  his  lips  under  his  dark  moustache, 
and  turned  his  head  indignantly  away. 

"If  you  look  on  it  in  that  light — "  he  said. 

"We  all  seek  to  amuse  ourselves,  Mr.  Dighton,  so  why 
not  Lord  Clair?" 

Richard  Dighton  said  nothing  more.  He  strode  hastily 
out  of  the  room,  though  only  to  return  to  it  a  few  minutes 
later.  Eva  Moore  possessed  to  him  the  old  symbol  of  the 
moth  and  the  flame.  He  could  not  resist  the  attraction 
of  her  near  presence,  though  it  only  gave  him  pain. 

He  sat  down  therefore  to  the  substantial  meal  vv^hich 
Mrs.  Dighton  and  Annie  presently  provided,  with  a  scowl- 
ing brow  and  a  sullen  heart;  Eva  maddened  him;  love 
maddened  him.  In  vain  the  farmer  essayed  his  most  genial 
jokes.  Richard  neither  ate  nor  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Dighton's 
maternal  feelings  were  greatly  troul^led.  vShe  also  secretly 
resented  Eva  Moore's  conduct  and  blamed  her  for  making 
her  beloved  Dick  unhappy,  though  in  truth  she  was  not  in 
the  least  to  blame,  though  her  beautiful  face  might  be.  At 
all  events  this  evening  meal  was  not  a  success,  and  when 
as  the  twilight  gathered  the  house-bell  rang,  and  a  few 
moments  later  Clair  was  announced,  they  all  felt — includ- 
ing Eva — that  his  visit  was  an  ill-timed  one. 

Nevertheless  the  farmer  rose  and  welcomed  him  wdth 
the  respect  due  to  his  landlord's  son. 

"How  are  you,  my  lord?"  he  said. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Dighton,"  answered  Clair,  pleasantly,  holding 
out  his  hand,  "I  did  not  know  you  were  here?" 

"Only  came  this  afternoon,  and  my  wife  and  Dick." 

Then  Clair  looked  round,  for  the  room  was  very  dark, 
and  perceived  Mrs.  Dighton  and  Richard.  He  went  up 
to  them,  but  Mrs.  Dighton  received  him  stiffly,  and  Richard 
more  stiffly  still.  Eva  Moore,  however,  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  quite  at  ease. 

"We  have  had  a  pleasant  surprise  you  see.  Lord  Clair," 
she  said;  "when  I  came  in  this  afternoon  I  found  in  my 
absence  that  Annie  had  got  her  fatlier  and  motlier  and  broth- 
er all  with  lier  again." 

"A   great   pleasure   to    Miss    Dighton,    I   am   sure,"   an- 
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swered  Clair,  pleasantly.  ''And  how  are  you,  Dighton?''  he 
added,  turning  to  Richard.     "Nearly  well  again,  I  hope?" 

"Yes,  nearly,"  answered  sullen  Dick. 

Upon  this  Clair  sat  down  by  Eva  ]\Ioore  on  the  couch, 
but  Eva  did  not  remain  long  by  his  side.  She  rose,  crossed 
the  room,  and  drew  a  chair  near  the  farmer's. 

''I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  my  pets  at  Holly  Hill, 
I\Ir.  Dighton,"  she  said.  "How  is  Rover,  and  Dobbin,  and 
Rose,  and  my  little  pet  pig,  and  last,  but  not  least,  is  the 
puppv  old  enough  that  you  promised  me  for  me  to  have  him 
now?" 

The  farmer  laughed  aloud. 

"]\ly  dear,  how  many  questions  have  you  asked  me  at 
once?"  he  said,  good  temperedly.  "The  horses  are  well, 
and  the  cow,  but  I  don't  know  which  vras  the  pet  pig. 
And  the  puppy?  He's  growing  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
and  I  daresay  you  could  have  him  now." 

"I  tell  you  why  I  ask.  Now  that  you  and  Mrs.  Dighton 
are  here,  I  am  no  longer  needed  to  chaperon  Annie,"  said 
Eva,  with  a  little  laugh.  "So  in  a  day  or  two  I  propose  to 
leave  your  hospitable  roof." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  dear,  don't  say  that.  Annie  will  feel  lost 
without  ye.     Stay  at  least  as  long  as  we  are  here." 

Eva  gently  shook  her  head. 

"You  are  very  good,  but  I  should  not  have  stayed  so 
long  only  Mrs.  Dighton  could  not  be  here  to  look  after 
Annie.  I  have  enjoyed  my  visit  to  you  very  much,  ]\Ir. 
Dighton." 

"Not  so  much  as  we've  enjoyed  having  ye,  I  make  sure 
of  that,"  said  the  hearty  farmer.  "Come,  ]\Iiss  Aloore,  prom- 
ise to  stay  a  bit  longer  with  us." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  to  Avhich  Richard 
Dighton  was  eagerly  listening,  Clair  was  talking  in  rather  a 
disjointed  fashion  to  ]\Irs.  Dighton  and  Annie.  But  his 
heart  was  not  in  it,  and  it  did  not  progress  very  satisfactorily. 
Then  suddenly  Eva  rose  and  left  the  room  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  on  her  return  she  resumed  her  seat  by  the  farmer. 
Altogether,  no  one  seemed  enjoying  themselves  particularly, 
and,  somehow,  Clair  felt  that  his  presence  was  not  overwel- 
come  to  the  family  group.  He  therefore,  after  a  short  stay, 
said  he  must  go,  and  no  one  pressed  him  to  prolong  his 
visit. 
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He  shook  hands  with  the  rest,  and  then  advanced  toward 
Eva,  who  rose  as  he  approached  her. 

"I  want  a  word  with  you  for  a  moment,  outside,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  most  certainly,"  answered  Clair,  only  too  well 
pleased. 

She  followed  him,  therefore,  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
while  all  the  eyes  in  it  followed  her,  and,  without  going  out 
into  the  hall,  she  put  a  small  note  into  his  hand. 

"I  want  you  to  study  that,"  she  said,  smiling.  She  did 
not  expect  her  action  would  have  been  seen,  but  as  the  hall 
lamp  was  lit  and  the  room  nearly  dark,  it  was;  and  a  fierce 
pang  of  rage  and  jealousy  darted  through  Richard  Dighton's 
heart. 

"Thank  you,  I  shall,"  said  Clair,  and  then  they  shook 
hands  and  parted,  and  Eva  returned  to  the  room  and  began 
to  talk  of  something  else,  as  though  she  had  done  nothing 
out  of  the  way.  But  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Dighton.  She  cleared  her  throat,  and  (for  her)  began  in 
a  somewhat  severe  tone — 

"You  seem  very  friendly  with  the  young  lord.  Miss 
Moore." 

"I  like  him,"  replied  Eva  carelessly. 

"And  has  he  been  coming  here  much?"  continued  Mrs. 
Dighton. 

"Oh,  no;  we  have  seen  him  outside  once  or  twice.  But 
how  stupid  we  all  are !  Annie  let  us  sing  them  a  song,  and 
try  to  enliven  them." 

She  thus  changed  the  conversation,  but  not  the  current 
of  Richard  Dighton's  thoughts.  He  remained  sullen  and 
moody  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  wdien  the  party 
broke  up  for  the  night,  he  hardly  spoke  to  Eva.  In  the 
meanwhile  Clair,  at  his  hotel,  was  studying  the  little  note 
Eva  had  put  in  his  hand.     It  was  very  brief  but  significant. 

"Dear  Clair: 

"Don't  come  here  any  more  just  now;  that  young  rustic, 
Richard  Dighton,  has  been  making  himself  remarkably  dis- 
agreeable, and  for  the  short  time  I  now  mean  to  stay  here, 
I  do  not  want  any  quarrels.  I  will  see  you  once  before  I 
go,  and  will  write  and  tell  you  where  we  can  meet. 

"Yours, 

"Eva," 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  ANONYMOUS  LETTER. 

Clair  read  Eva's  brief  note  many  times,  and  was  absolute- 
ly reading  it  again  the  next  morning  after  breakfast,  when  a 
v,aiter  entered  the  room,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  see  a 
gentleman  who  had  called. 

'"Certainly,"  answered  Clair,  and  a  few  moments  later 
Richard  Dighton  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

*'Ah,  iNlr.  Dighton,"  said  Clair,  rising  politely,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  but  Richard  did  not  take  it. 

"I  have  not  come  on  a  visit  of  ceremony,  Lord  Clair," 
he  said  sullenly,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"Ah — then  may  I  ask — " 

*'I  have  come  to  ask  you  not  to  come  hanging  about  my 
sister  or  her  friend  any  more,"  answered  Richard  roughly. 
"You  mayn't  look  on  them  as  ladies,  but  I  mean  to  see  them 
treated  as  such." 

Clair  opened  his  gray  eyes  a  little  wider,  and  stared  at 
the  angry  young  man  opposite  to  him  in  complete  surprise. 

"I  utterly  fail  to  understand  your  meaning,"  he  said. 

'Tt  is  this,"  retorted  Richard  Dighton  fiercely,  "you've 
been  walking  about  with  Miss  ^loore  and  my  sister  day 
after  day,  and  going  to  my  father's  house  in  an  underhand 
way,  and  I  won't  have  it!  They  are  not  in  your  station 
of  life,  Lord  Clair,  and  vou  had  better  keep  to  ladies  who 
are." 

"You  are  extremely  rude,  and  are  speaking  in  a  manner 
utterly  improper  and  uncalled  for.  And  you  are  also  much 
mistaken.  I  regard  Miss  Moore  in  my  own  station  of  life 
— as  a  lady — or  I  should  not  have  sought  her  society." 

"That's  all  very  fine!     But  as  long  as  she  is  with  us — " 

"Would  you  kindly  leave  the  room?"  interrupted  Clair, 
coollv.  And  with  a  half-muttered  curse  Richard  Dighton 
did  so,  leaving  Clair  feeling  greatly  annoyed. 

Nay,  he  was  more  than  annoyed — he  was  angry.  That 
this  young  Dighton,  the  son  of  one  of  his  father's  tenants, 
should  presume  to  speak  to  him  in  such  a  manner  absolutely 
amazed  him.     Clair,  at  Kilmore,  and  indeed  through  all  his 
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young  life,  had  been  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
which  his  own  kindness  and  sweetness  of  disposition  had 
certainly  merited.  He  had  known  Richard  Dighton  from 
boyhood,  and  they  had  always  exchanged  pleasant  words 
with  each  other  when  they  chanced  to  meet.  "And  for  him 
suddenly  to  turn  round  thus,  and  absolutely  insult  me," 
thought  Clair,  indignantly. 

*1  suppose  he  is  jealous  about  Eva.  What  impudence 
of  him  ever  to  think  of  her,"  went  on  his  reflections.  In- 
deed, this  last  idea  ruffled  him  still  more. 

"It  is  monstrous,"  decided  Clair;  "and  from  Eva's  note 
he  has  evidently  been  talking  folly  to  her  also.  But  I  am 
glad  I  ordered  him  out  of  the  room,  the  rude  cub." 

It  took  Clair  quite  an  hour  to  get  over  the  irritation  of 
Richard  Dighton's  visit.  Then  he  went  out  and  wandered 
on  the  sands  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Eva  and  Annie  Dighton. 
But  no;  none  of  the  Dighton  family  were  to  be  seen,  and 
Clair  returned  to  his  hotel  for  lunch  in  anything  but  a  happy 
state  of  mind. 

But  he  found  a  note  lying  in  his  room  from  Eva,  which 
instantly  restored  his  good  temper.  It  was  very  brief,  but 
it  asked  him  to  meet  her  that  very  afternoon,  and  that  was 
sufBcient  to  bring  the  sunshine  back  to  Clair's  heart. 

"Dear  Clair: 

"For  certain  reasons  I  have  decided  to  leave  this  place 
to-morrow,  so  will  you  meet  me  this  afternoon  to  say  good- 
bye? Come  to  the  rocks  where  you  had  your  unfortunate 
stumble  about  four  o'clock,  but  please  do  not  stumble  again! 

"Yours, 

"Eva." 

Even  the  news  of  this  note  did  not  displease  Clair.  Eva 
was  leaving  Eastcliff,  and  Clair  was  not  sorry  for  this,  after 
his  unpleasant  interview  with  Richard  in  the  morning.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  Dightons'  house  now,  but 
he  felt  that  he  could  go  wherever  Eva  was  going,  and  then 
he  could  see  her  and  be  with  her  wdthout  "that  idiot,"  as 
he  mentally  dubbed  Richard  Dighton,  "talking  folly." 

So  he  went  with  a  light  heart  to  the  rocks,  where  he  had 
his  mischance,  long  before  the  appointed  hour,  and  sat  there 
v.atching  for  Eva's  slender,  graceful  figure  to  appear.  And 
presently  he  did  see  her  advancing  in  her  white  gown  along 
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the  sands,  and  he  rose  and  went  eagerly  forward  to  meet 
her. 

"You  got  my  note?"  said  Eva,  as  she  took  his  hand. 

*'Yes,  I  was  awfully  glad  to  get  it,"  he  answ^ered. 

"And  yet  we  are  going  to  part." 

''Only  to  meet  again  very,  very  soon  though." 

"I  don't  know.  Clair,"  continued  Eva,  looking  at  him 
earnestly,  indeed  sadly,  'I've  been  thinking  over  things;  I 
ow^e  much  to  you,  and  I  don't  w^ant  to  repay  it  badly." 

"How  do  you  mean,  Eva?" 

"It  would  be  better  for  you,  w^iser  for  you — not  to  see 
me  again." 

"Eva!" 

"Listen  to  me,  Clair,  and  do  not  be  angry.  It  is  not  that 
I  should  not  like  to  see  you  again,  for  indeed  I  should. 
But,  if  you  like  me  in  the  way  you  said — " 

"I  do  not  like  you,  Eva,  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart!" 
answered  Clair  impetuously.  "Do  not  talk  any  more  thus, 
please.  Not  see  you  again!  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
feel  if  for  a  moment  I  believed  that." 

"Still—" 

"Eva,  you  are  leaving  here  to-morrow,  you  say;  now  tell 
me  where  you  are  going?" 

"That  is  just  w^hat  I  have  been  making  up  my  mind  not  to 
do;  just  what  I  have  been  telling  myself  I  should  not  do. 
You  had  far  better  forget  me,  Lord'  Clair,  far,  far  better 
for  yourself." 

Eva  spoke  these  last  words  with  some  emotion,  for  her 
lips  quivered,  and  her  voice  faltered. 

"I  could  not  forget  you  if  I  would,"  replied  Clair,  also 
agitated.  "Eva,  w^hy  do  you  torment  me  thus?  You  know 
I  love  you,  yet  you  are  saying  things  that  you  must  also 
know  give  me  great  pain." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  pain — here  are  the  rocks; 
let  us  sit  down,  Clair,  and  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  think." 

They  sat  down  together  on  a  shelving  brown  rock,  near 
which  there  was  a  deep  fissure,  into  which  the  sea  swept 
and  gurgled,  raising  the  brown  sea-weed,  and  passing  over 
the  sea  flowers.  With  that  changeful  mood  of  hers  Eva 
pointed  these  out  to  Clair,  talking  of  the  beauty  of  their 
coloring,  while  the  young  man's  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 
thinking  of  other  things. 
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"You  were  going  to  tell  me  something,"  he  said,  at  length, 
almost  impatiently. 

"Yes,  so  I  was,"  she  answered,  looking  round.  "Clair 
— if  I  tell  you  where  I  am  going — if  you  come  and  see  me, 
we  must  just  be  friends,  you  know." 

"You  mean — " 

"Well,  to  put  it  in  a  different  way,  you — must  think  of 
me  as  a  woman  older  tlian  yourself — " 

"1  do  not  believe  you  are  older,"  quickly  interrupted 
Clair. 

"Not  in  years,  perhaps,  but  in  mind,  in  everything,  far, 
far  older!  You  have  had  no  troubles.  I  have  had  licaps 
— troubles  and  sorrows,  Clair." 

"Let  me  shield  you  from  them  all,"  he  answered,  ardently, 
clasping  her  hand. 

"You  would  if  you  could,  I  believe,  Clair,"  answered  Eva, 
softly. 

"I  will,  and  I  can — give  me  the  right  to  shield  you,  Eva, 
and  you  shall  see." 

"And  so  bring  them  on  yourself,  perhaps.  Clair,  you 
must  not  talk  thus — you  must  promise,  and  then  I  shall 
tell  you  where  I  mean  to  go." 

"Well,  tell  me!" 

"Well,  promise!" 

"I  promise  not  to  say  anything  you  do  not  wish  to  hear 
for — ever  so  long." 

Eva  lauglied. 

"Ah,  Clair,  Clair!"  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

"Do  tell  me,  Eva." 

"I  know  I  should  not;  however,  I  v/ill.  You  must  know, 
Clair,  since  Mr.  Richard  Dighton  came  down  here  he  has 
made  himself  most  remarkably  disagreeable.  He  affects 
to  be  angry  about  you;    perhaps  he  is  jealous." 

"But  you  have  given  him  no  cause  to  think — " 

"Certainly  none,"  said  Eva,  decidedly;  "but  from  the 
time  I  went  to  Holly  Hill,  he,  I  suppose,  admired  me  a 
little." 

"And  you?" 

"I  certainly  did  not  admire  him.  I  never  liked  him,  yet 
he  took  upon  himself  to  lecture  me  on  your  visits." 

"Impertinent  fellow!" 

"It  was  rather  cool,  I  must  say.  Certainly  he  tried,  I 
believe,  to  help  me  on  that  dreadful  niglit  at  Holly  Hill. 
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He  was  hurt,  you  know,  in  trying,  so  they  told  me;  and 
this,  I  suppose,  gives  him,  he  thinks,  a  certain  claim.  But 
not  to  be  rude,  and  he  was  rude,  and  so  I  am  glad  to 
go  away,  and  I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Richard  to  know  where  I 
am  going." 

"Do  not  tell  him." 

"I  do  not  mean  to;  I  mean  to  go  to  Brighton  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  write  to  Annie  from  there,  and  then  go  to  my 
own  house  in  town.  I  wish,  in  fact,  to  drop  Mr.  Richard 
entirely,  for  I  am  getting  rather  frightened  of  him." 

"Frightened?" 

"Yes,  he  looks  so  savage  and  sullen  there  is  no  saying 
what  he  might  do,  and  therefore  I  mean  to  keep  out  of  his 
way." 

"He  had  the  impertinence  to  come  to  me  this  morning, 
and  to  request  me  not  to  go  near  you  and  his  sister  any 
more." 

"Had  he  really?  That's  just  what  I  say;  he  has  taken 
some  folly  or  otlier  about  me  into  his  head,  which  I  sup- 
pose he  will  forget  if  he  does  not  see  me,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  very  disagreeable.  Therefore,  when  you  come  to 
see  me,  come  to  Kensington." 

"When,  Eva?" 

"I  shall  be  there  in  a  week.     This  is  the  address." 

"Then  in  a  week  I  shall  see  you?" 

"Yes,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  with  no  Mr.  Richard  Dighton 
to  watch  vou  and  make  himself  disagreeable.     I  live  alone." 

"Alone?" 

"Yes,  quite  alone;  does  the  idea  make  you  afraid,  Clair?" 

"Why  should  it?" 

"That  I  have  no  chaperon;  no  maiden  aunt,  no  friend 
to  look  after  me?  I  am  a  solitary  being,  Clair,  and  if  you 
are  wise,  you  too  will  leave  me  alone." 

"Then  I  shall  not  be  wise,  Eva." 

She  sighed  softly,  and  leaned  forward  and  rested  her 
cheek  against  her  hand. 

"Things  are  so  strange,"  she   said  musingly. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"I  was  thinking  that  when  I  went  to  Holly  Hill,  when  I 
danced  that  first  day  with  you  in  the  tent,  that  I  little 
imagined  such  a  short  time  afterward  I  should  be  talking 
to  you  and  treating  you  quite  like  an  old  friend." 
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"Then  h'om  that  day,  Eva,  do  you  know  what  I  felt  to 
you?" 

She  shghtly  shook  her  licad  without  k)oking  up. 

"I  was  thinking-  of  you,  dreaming  of  you,  that  night 
when  I  first  saw  the  red  Hght  in  the  sky  that  warned  me 
of  the  fire  at  Holly  Hill.  So  you  see  from  the  very  first, 
Eva,  what  you  were  to  me." 

"Was  it  fate?"  she  said,  now  glancing  up  with  ratlier  a 
sad  smile. 

"Yes,  you  are  my  fate,  my  beautiful  fate,"  and  he  put  his 
hand  on  hers.  *• 

"Take  care  I  am  not  your  baneful  fate — but  no,  no,  I 
must  not  be  that,  Clair;   I  will  not,  I  must  not  injure  you." 

He  answered  by  some  impassioned  words;  he  sat  there 
gazing  at  her,  his  young  heart  all  aglow  with  love.  Her 
vague  warnings  against  herself  fell  on  deaf  ears.  He  could 
believe  nothing  ill  of  her;  to  him  her  soul  was  pictured  in 
her  face. 

And  when  she  rose  to  leave  him,  and  held  out  her  hand, 
he  would  not  let  it  go.  Neither  of  them  suspected  that  at  this 
moment  jealous  eyes  were  watching  them,  and  yet  this  was 
so,  for  with  bitter  emotions  raging  in  his  breast,  Richard 
Dighton  had  followed  Eva  at  a  distance  when  she  went  to 
meet  Clair,  and  at  a  distance  also  now  saw  the  tv/o  standing 
handclasped  on  the  rocks. 

He  could  scarcely  restrain  his  rage,  crouching  down  there 
behind  them,  hidden  by  a  jutting  crag,  and  yet  he  did  so. 
The  rebuff  he  had  received  from  Clair  in  the  morning  w^as 
still  rankling  in  his  heart,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  made  his 
presence  known  to  Clair  now  he  would  only  be  treated  as 
he  had  been  before.  So  he  watched  them,  and  the  jealous 
anger  within  him  grew  and  grew  as  he  did  so.  And  to  do 
him  justice  he  really  believed  that  Clair  v/as  only  amusing 
himself  w^ith  Eva  Moore.  It  never  entered  his  imagination 
that  he  would  marry  her  if  he  could. 

"He  wishes  to  make  a  fool  of  her,"  he  told  himself  dark- 
ly, "but  he  shall  not,  if  I  swing  for  it." 

And  had  he  heard  what  Eva  and  Clair  were  saying  of 
him,  he  probably  would  have  been  more  angry  still. 

"I  must  go,  Clair,"  said  Eva,  smiling;  "consider  if  I 
were  to  encounter  my  rustic  and  most  unpleasant  swain, 
Mr.  Richard  Dighton." 

"Oh,  confound  the  fellow!"  answered  Clair. 
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"It's  best  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  I  feel  sure;  he  has  a 
sullen,  dangerous  look  in  his  eyes  that  I  don't  quite  like." 

"He  had  better  not  come  in  my  way,  I  can  tell  him,  or 
do  anything  to  annoy  you." 

"He  won't  annoy  us  in  Kensington;  so  please  leave  him 
alone." 

Then,  after  a  few  more  words,  Richard  Dighton  saw  them 
part,  and  he  remained  where  he  was  until  they  both  left 
the  rocks.  But  an  idea  had  entered  his  brain  there;  an  idea 
which  he  believed  v/ould  soon  end  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Clair  and  Eva.  He  would*  write  anonymously  to'  the  earl, 
and  tell  him  how  his  son  was  conducting  himself  at  East- 
cliff,  and  he  believed  that  this  would  effectually  separate 
them. 

In  the  meanwhile  Eva  was  walking  toward  Sea  View 
House,  and  as  she  did  so  her  expression  changed  and  sad- 
dened. 

"Poor  fellow,"  she  murmured  more  than  once  to  herself, 
"poor,  poor  Clair." 

And  when  she  reached  Sea  View  she  went  straight  to  her 
bedroom  and  locked  the  door  behind  her  after  she  got 
there. 

"I  should  not  have  told  him,"  she  was  thinking  in  self- 
reproach.  "I  meant  not  to  tell  him,  but  he  looked  so  dear, 
so  honest,  that  I  could  not  resist.  It's  folly,  madness — but 
I  am  afraid  I  like  him  too  well." 

She  sat  down  and  sighed  w^earily,  and  it  was  not  until 
Annie  came  and  rapped  at  the  door  to  tell  her  tea  was  ready 
that  she  roused  herself.  She  did  this  with  an  effort,  and 
v/ent  downstairs,  where  she  found  ]\Irs.  Dighton  and 
Richard. 

"Well,  Miss  Moore,  so  you  have  been  out  for  a  walk, 
Annie  tells  me?"  said  Mrs.  Dighton  as  she  entered. 

"Yes,  a  short  w^alk,"  replied  Eva. 

"I  hope  you  enjoyed  it?''  remarked  Richard,  disagreeably. 

"Not  particularly,"  said  Eva,  and  then  she  began  talking 
of  her  journey  on  the  following  day  to  Brighton,  and  Rich- 
ard sat  listening,  wondering  if  Clair  would  follow  her  there 
also,  and  detennining  at  the  same  time  to  do  so  himself. 

And  he  did  not  go  to  bed  until  he  had  accomplished  his 
idea  of  writing  to  Lord  Kilmore.  And  this  letter  took  him 
much  time  and  thought  to  compose.  It  was  v/ritten  in  a 
vindictive  spirit,  and  he  could  hardly  disguise  this  in  his 
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words.  lie  commenced  it  again  and  again,  and  could  not 
satisfy  himself,  fie  wanted  to  abuse  Clair,  but  his  com- 
mon-sense told  him  this  was  unwise.  lie  must  write  a 
friendly  warning,  and  not  let  Lord  Kilmore  suppose  that  it 
was  written  by  an  enemy  of  his  son.  At  last  as  he  could 
make  no  better  of  it,  he  sent  the  following  lines,  going- 
out  to'  post  his  letter  after  the  rest  of  the  family  had  ail 
retired  for  the  night: 

"My  Lord,"  began  Richard,  "this  is  written  to  warn  you 
that  your  son,  Lord  Clair,  is  here,  and  paying  marked  at- 
tention to  a  young  lady  named  Miss  Moore,  whom  it  is  said 
he  assisted  to  rescue  during  a  fire.  This  is  written  by  a 
friend  who  feels  sure  that  your  lordship  would  not  approve 
of  his  conduct,  the  young  lady  being  in  a  completely  dif- 
ferent position  of  life  to  himself,  and  her  friends  also  greatly 
object  to  an  intimacy  from  which  no  good  can  result. — And 
I  remain,  your  lordship,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A  Friend." 

Richard  having  posted  his  letter  felt  happier,  having  no 
doubt  that  it  would  at  once  cause  his  parents  to  look  after 
Lord  Clair.  Therefore  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  he 
was  not  quite  so  sullen  in  his  manner  to  Eva  as  he  had  been 
since  his  arrival  at  Eastcliff.  She  was  going  away,  too,  and 
the  real  love,  or  rather  passion,  in  his  heart  made  him 
anxious  to  remove  any  bad  impression  he  had  made  from 
her  mind.  And  she  looked  so  handsome,  too,  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  take  his  eyes  from 
her  face.  She  was  going  to  start  in  an  early  train,  and 
Richard  asked  if  he  might  escort  her  to  the  station,  to  which 
Eva  smilingly  assented. 

"Annie  is  going  with  me,  too,"  she  said,  "but  I  am  very 
sorry  to  go." 

She  was  not  really,  though.  She  was  half  afraid  of  this 
young  man,  and  of  the  jealousy  he  had  so  plainly  shown  of 
Clair.  She  knew  something  of  the  darker  passions  of  men's 
hearts  and  felt  it  was  playing  with  fire  to  arouse  those  of 
Richard  Dighton.  She  was  pleasant  and  gentle  in  her  man- 
ner to  him,  therefore,  but  this  was  all.  She  had  in  truth 
never  encouraged  his  admiration;  in  fact,  despised  it.  But 
she  did  not  show  this;  she  simply  ignored  it. 

"And  how  long  will  you  stay  at  Brighton?"  Richard  ask^  ' 
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going  to  her  side,  as  she  stood  a  few  minutes  at  the  window 
looking  out  at  the  sea. 

''I  am  not  sure,"  she  answered,  turning  round. 

"If  I  go  there  to  see  you,  will  you  cut  me?"  went  on 
Richard. 

"Certainly  not;   why  should  I  cut  you,  ^Ir.  Richard?" 

"That's  all  right  then,  I  will  go,"  said  Richard,  and  Eva 
decided  at  this  moment,  what  she  had  indeed  intended  be- 
fore, that  her  stay  at  Brighton  should  be  a  very  brief  one, 
and  after  she  left  there  that  her  future  residence  should 
be  a  secret  from  the  Dighton  family. 

But  she  gave  no  hint  of  this.  She  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dighton  for  their  kindness  and  hospitalits-  very  prettily,  and 
the  farmer  more  than  once  told  her  that  she  would  be  al- 
ways a  welcome  guest  on  their  return  to  Holly  Hill.  Then 
the  cab  came  to  take  her  to  the  station,  and  x\nnie  and 
Richard  accompanied  her  there.  Eva  had  asked  Clair  not  to 
go  to  see  her  off,  as  the  Dightons  were  sure  to  be  with  her, 
and  Clair  unv.'illingly  had  promised  not  to  appear. 

And  at  the  very  time  when  the  brother  and  sister  were 
taking  leave  of  her  Richard's  letter  to  Lord  Kilmore  was 
being  opened  at  the  Hall.  Breakfast  was  over  and  the 
post  bag  had  just  been  brought  in,  and  among  other 
letters  was  one  bearing  the  Eastcliff  postmark.  Lord  Kil- 
more glanced  at  it,  opened  it  carelessly,  and  then  read  it  and 
frowned  as  he  did  so.  But  he  said  nothing.  Llis  wife  and 
Annette  Gower  were  in  the  room,  but  Lady  Kilmore  noticed 
that  he  looked  annoyed,  and  when  he  rose  and  gathered 
his  letters  together  to  leave  the  breakfast-room  and  go  to 
the  library,  he  beckoned  to  his  vvife  to  follow  him. 

Lady  Kilmore  did  so,  feeling  anxious,  for  her  thoughts 
had  at  once  flown  to  her  son,  and  there  was  something  in 
her  husband's  manner  that  made  her  uneasy.  When  she 
reached  the  library  she  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and 
looked  at  Lord  Kilmore. 

"Any  news,  Kilmore?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  gravely;  "if  the  news  in  this  letter 
be  true,  it  is  a  great  blow  to  me,  Jeanie,  for  I  miust  cease  to 
beheve  in  Clair." 

"In  Clair!"  repeated  the  mother,  and  her  face  paled. 

"Yes;  this  letter  states  that  he  is  now  at  Eastclif?;  that 
he  is  constantly  with  that  girl,  Miss  Moore;    and  yet  the 
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last  letter  I  had  from  him  was  from  his  club  in  town.  He 
must  have  gone  there  purposely  to  deceive  us." 

"Oh,  Kilmore,  this  cannot  be  true!" 

Lord  Kilmore  answered  by  placing  the  letter  in  his  wife's 
trembling  liand,  and  when  she  had  read  it  tears  rushed 
uito  her  eyes. 

"Oh!  this  is  terrible,"  she  said.  "You  nuist  go  to  him, 
Kilmore;   you  nnist  try  to  save  him!" 

"I  am  very  much  disgusted  with  him,"  replied  Lord  Kil- 
more; "I  did  not  think  our  son  would  have  acted  a  lie." 


CHAPTER  XV. 
A  FATHER'S  WARNING. 

Lady  Kilmore  caught  her  husband's  hand  imploringly, 
as  he  uttered  these  harsh  words. 

"Oh!  don't  speak  thus,  Kilmore,"  she  said,  tremulously, 
"thus  of  our  boy!" 

"I  have  very  good  reason  to  be  angry  with  him,  Jeanie." 

"He  has  been  foolisli,  but  consider  how  young  he  is, 
Kilmore,  and  this  woman  may  be  some  artful  person — be- 
sides this  letter  may  be  false." 

"It  does  not  seem  to  be  so,"  said  Lord  Kilmore,  again 
reading  the  anonymous  letter;  "it  is  probably  written  by 
some  one  wlio  knows  us,  by  name  at  least,  and  thought  it 
only  kind  to  let  us  know  about  Clair,  though,"  he  added 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "I  admit  I  do  not  like  anonymous 
letters." 

"Nor  I ;  if  there  is  anything  to  tell,  why  not  do  it  openly?" 

"Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  ought  to  be  inquired  into. 
If  Clair  has  been  at  Eastcliff — and  what  motive  could  the 
writer  have  if  he  has  not? — he  has  intentionally  deceived  us, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  into  this.     I  will  go  to-day." 

"I  will  go  with  you  then,  Kilmore — but  are  you  well 
enough  to  go,  dear?" 

"I  should  rather  you  did  not  go,  Jeanie;  I  should  rather 
see  Clair  alone.  Besides  I  wish  my  visit  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible,  which  could  not  be  if  you  went  also." 

After  some  further  anxious  conversation  Lady  Kilmore 
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agreed  to  this  plan,  and  Lord  Kilmore  started  for  the  sta- 
tion in  time  to  catch  the  mid-day  train  to  EastcHff,  leaving 
his  wife  in  a  most  unhappy  state  of  mind.  She  tried  to  hide 
this  from  Annette  Gower,  but  could  not,  for  she  was  so  rest- 
less and  disturbed,  and  unlike  herself  during  the  whole 
day. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter,  Aunt  Jeanie?"  at  last  asked 
Annette. 

Lady  Kilmore  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"Something  has  worried  me  a  little,"  she  then  said,  and 
Annette  immediately  began  to  think.  Could  it  be  anything 
about  Clair? 

And  so  the  hours  passed  anxiously  for  both  the  aunt  and 
niece,  and  when  Lord  Kilmore  arrived  at  Eastcliff  his  mind 
was  also  anything  but  relieved  on  the  subject  of  his  son. 

It  chanced  that  almost  the  first  persons  that  he  saw  on 
the  platform^  as  he  left  the  train  at  the  seaside  village  were 
Mr.  Dighton,  of  Holly  Hill,  and  Richard.  The  farmer  saw 
the  earl  alight,  but  did  not  intrude  himself  until  Lord  Kil- 
more's  eyes  fell  upon  his  substantial  and  well-known  form. 
Lord  Kilmore  at  once  bowed,  and  then  Mr.  Dighton  ap- 
proached his  landlord. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Dighton,"  said  the  earl,  "so  you  are  here,  are 
you?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  for  a  day  or  two.  I  brought  my  wife  and 
Dick  down,  you  see,"  answered  the  farmer. 

"And  how  is  your  son  getting  on?" 

"Oh,  very  well,  my  lord.  Dick,  come  along,  my  lad; 
here  is  his  lordship  and  you  must  thank  him  for  all  his 
kindness  to  you  at  the  Hall." 

Richard  Dighton  accordingly  now  approached  his  father 
and  Lord  Kilmore,  v/ho  asked  him  kindly  after  his  health. 

"And  have  either  of  you  seen  my  son  here?"  he  added, 
inquiringly. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Air.  Dighton,  with  a  certain  un- 
easiness  of  manner  which  did  not  escape  Lord  Kilmore's 
notice;  "the  young  lord  has  been  here  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  I  saw  him  the  first  day  we  came." 

"I  saw  him  yesterday,"  said  Richard  Dighton,  without 
looking  up. 

"Ah!— ni  find  him  at  some  hotel,  I  suppose;  perhaps 
either  of  vou  gentlemen  v/ould  be  good  enough  to  direct 
me  to  where  he  is  likely  to  be  found,  for  I  have  not  been 
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to  this  place  for  many  years,  and  I  hear  it  is  greatly 
changed." 

"That  it  is,  my  lord;  new-fangled  and  the  like.  Lord 
Clair  is  staying  at  the  North  Star,  isn't  he,  Dick?" 

"Yes,  father." 

'*We  will  walk  to  the  North  Star,  then,"  smiled  Lord  Kil- 
more;  and  accordingly  the  three  proceeded  together  to  the 
new  part  of  the  town,  w^here  Clair  had  been  staying.  And 
on  the  way  the  earl  inquired  about  the  repairs  at  Holly  Hill, 
and  alluded  to  the  fire. 

'Ts  the  young  lady  still  with  you,"  he  asked,  "who  so 
nearly  lost  her  life?" 

"No,  my  lord,  she  left  this  morning,"  replied  Mr.  Digh- 
ton;  "she's  gone  to  Brighton." 

"Ah! — she  had  a  narrow  escape.  I'm  told  she  is  a  hand- 
some girl?" 

"That  she  is,  and  no  mistake;  and  she's  a  nice  one,  too, 
my  lord,"  said  the  farmer. 

"Yes,"  answered  Lord  Kilmore,  and  then  he  changed  the 
conversation.  He  did  not  wish  the  farmer  to  suspect  his 
motive  for  combing  to  Eastclifif,  though  Richard  Dighton  of 
course  knew  it  well. 

The  father  and  son  parted  with  Lord  Kilmore  after  point- 
ing out  the  North  Star,  and  wdien  the  earl  arrived  there 
and  inquired  for  Lord  Clair  he  was  told  that  his  lordship 
had  left  Eastcliff  in  the  mid-day  train  for  town. 

"For  town?"  asked  the  earl  quickly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answ^ered  the  waiter  to  whom  Lord  Kilmore 
was  addressing  his  inquiries;  "his  lordship's  luggage  w^as 
directed  to  his  club  in  tow^n." 

There  was  nothing  further  therefore  to  ask.  Clair  had 
been  at  Eastclifi'  and  had  left  on  the  same  day  as  this  ]\Iiss 
Moore,  reflected  the  earl  grimly  enough,  and  Brighton 
was  very  accessible  to  London.  Altogether  the  affair  looked 
very  unsatisfactor}^  and  Lord  Kilmore  ate  the  dinner  he 
ordered  at  the  hotel  with  an  uneasy  heart,  and  started 
back  for  the  Hall  by  the  very  first  train  he  could  catch. 

It  was  late  v/hen  he  arrived  there,  but  he  found  his  Vv^ife 
up,  and  anxiously  awaiting  him.  And  the  moment  Lady 
Kilmore  looked  on  her  husband's  face  she  saw  he  did  not 
bring  good  news. 

"Have  you  seen  him?"  she  asked  quickly. 
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"No,  he  had  left  EastcHff  to-day,  but  he  had  been  there  for 
several  days  as  far  as  I  could  gather." 

"Oh!   Kilmore — and  this  girl?"' 

"The  girl  also  left  to-day;  she  went  to  Brighton,  and  Clair 
to  town;    in  fact,  Jeanie,  I  think  it  very  unsatisfactor3^" 

Lady  Kilmore  clasped  her  hands,  and  her  lips  quivered. 

"Oh;  if  after  all  our  hopes,  he  wrecks  his  Hfe!''  she 
murmured,  in  great  distress. 

"We  must  try  to  prevent  him  doing  so.  I  shall  go  up 
to  town  to-morrow  and  see  him,  and  I  shall  point  out  to 
him  the  extreme  folly  and  imprudence  of  his  conduct.  Come, 
Jeanie,  don't  cry;  I  will  use  all  the  influence  I  have  to  stop 
this  affair  going  any  further." 

But  Lady  Kilmore  could  find  small  comfort.  She  was 
devoted  to  Clair;  had  been  from  the  time  when  his  baby 
eyes  first  looked  into  her  face,  and  to  think  of  this  infatua- 
tion for  an  unknown  girl  was  most  grievous  to  her  heart. 
She  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  therefore,  of  her  husband 
going  up  to  town  on  the  following  da}',  and  entreated  him, 
if  possible,  to  bring  Clair  back  with  him.  And  Lord  Kil- 
more did  go.  He  was  in  indifTercnt  health,  and  rarely  left 
the  country,  but  this  business  about  Clair  seemed  to  him  to 
be  too  urgent  to  be  neglected  for  a  day. 

He  started  therefore  on  the  following  morning,  and 
reached  London  about  seven  o'clock,  and  drove  at  once  to 
the  club,  of  which  he  also  was  a  member,  where  he  expected 
to  find  or  at  least  hear  some  news  of  his  son.  Lord  Clair 
was  there,  he  was  told,  in  the  smoking-room,  and  thither 
Lord  Kilmore  proceeded,  and  seated  in  a  divan  chair,  smok- 
ing and  reading  the  evening-  papers,  he  found  Clair,  who 
started  up  in  great  surprise,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  some 
consternation,  when  he  &av/  his  father  approaching  him. 

"Whv,  father,  whoever  expected  to  see  you!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Lord  Kilmore  gravely  shook  hands  with  him,  and  there 
was  something  in  his  father's  manner  that  made  Clair  sure 
that  he  had  come  on  no  ordinary  purpose. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  he  asked  quickly.  "Is 
my  mother — " 

"Your  mother  is  well,  Clair,"  answered  Lord  Kilmore, 
as  Clair  for  a  moment  paused.  "But  I  have  come  up 
to  town  on  purpose  to  see  you,  and  you  had  better  go  with 
me  to  the  hotel  where  I  mean  to  stay." 
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Clair  made  no  olDJection  to  this  plan,  and  together  they 
drove  to  the  hotel,  Lord  Kilniore's  manner  still  continuing 
very  grave  during  the  drive,  and  when  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  private  room,  Lord  Kilmore  did  not  hesitate  to 
announce  his  purpose  to  his  son. 

"1  have  something  very  serious  to  say  to  you,  CHair,"  he 
began, 

Clair's  face  slightly  flushed,  but  he  looked  with  his  gray 
eyes  steadily  in  his  father's  face. 

"Yes,  father,"  he  answered. 

"It  is  this;  you  left  home  to  see  your  friend,  young 
Fraser,  before  going  to  India,  you  told  me,  yet  I  find  you 
in  reality  went  down  to  Eastcliff,  and  have  been  there  some 
days.     Is  this  true,  Clair?" 

"Yes,"  said  Clair,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "I  did 
see  Fraser,  and  then  I  went  to  Eastcliflf." 

"And  your  motive?" 

Again  Clair  hesitated. 

"Your  motive,"  continued  Lord  Kilmore  severely,  "was 
to  run  after  and  constantly  be  with  the  young  woman  you 
rescued  during  the  fire  at  Holly  Hill.     Is  this  right,  Clair?" 

"I  see  no  harm  in  it,  father." 

**No  harm!  What  right  have  you  to  trifle  with  the 
affections  of  any  young  woman  to  whom  you  possibly  could 
have  no  honorable  intentions?" 

"I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  trifle  with  Aliss  Moore's  af- 
fections," answered  Clair,  sturdily. 

"But  you  are  doing  so.  What  you  did  for  her  gives  you 
a  certain  claim  on  her  regard,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  by  paying  her  attentions  that  can 
mean  nothing.  I  received  a  letter,  an  anonymous  letter, 
informing  mc  that  you  were  constantly  with  her,  and  that 
her  friends  objected  to  your  being  so." 

"That  is  utterly  untrue,  whoever  wrote  it.  Did  you  bring 
the  letter,  father?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lord  Kilmore,  producing  Richard  Dighton's 
letter  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  handing  it  to  Clair,  who 
grew  very  red  as  he  looked  at  its  contents. 

"I  think  I  know  who  wrote  this,"  he  said,  angrily;  "it's 
a  piece  of  monstrous  impertinence." 

"But  it  states  what  is  true,  I  suppose?" 

"No  it  does  not,  father;  Miss  Moore  had  no  friend  at 
Eastcliff  to  object  to  any  attentions  of  mine.     The  one  per- 
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son  who  did  I  believe  wrote  this  letter,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  mischief." 

"Even  if  that  is  so,  you  see  your  conduct  is  exposing 
this  young  person,  Miss  ]\Ioore,  to  injurious  remarks." 

"That  is  impossible." 

"But  it  is  so;  Clair,  as  a  gentleman  you  have  no  right  to 
act  thus." 

Clair  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  impatiently; 
then  he  suddenly  stopped  and  stood  before  his  father  with 
a  certain  nobleness  of  expression  on  his  good-looking  face 
that  the  earl  did  not  fail  to  notice. 

"You  are  mistaken,  father,"  he  said  bravely.  "You  are 
speaking  as  though  I  meant  to  do  ]\liss  ]\Ioore  some  in- 
jury. But  this  certainly  is  not  so,  for  I  have  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife." 

'"Asked  her  to  be  your  wife!"  repeated  Lord  Kilmore 
aghast.     "Are  you  utterly  mad,  Clair?" 

"I  see  no  madness  in  what  I  have  done,  and,  moreover, 
she  refused  me." 

"Boy,"  said  the  earl,  in  strong  indignation,  "how  dare 
you  trifle  thus  with  the  family  honor?" 

"I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  done  so." 

"Then  I  tell  you  that  you  have!  Who  is  this  girl  that 
you  have  invited  to  take  your  mother's  place,  and  what 
do  you  know  of  her?     Absolutely  nothing!" 

Lord  Kilmore  was  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his  phil- 
osophic calmness  of  temper  under  all  the  aggravations  of 
hie.  But  this  was  a  little  too  much  for  his  philosophy.  That 
his  son,  his  heir,  should  have  dared  to  ask  a  young  woman 
to  marry  him,  who  was,  and  must  be  in  a  perfectly  different 
position  to  himself,  almost  took  the  earl's  breath  away.  He 
looked  at  Clair  with  his  eyes  full  of  anger,  and  not  a  little 
contempt.  He  was  thinking  he  was  a  fool,  and  an  obstinate 
fool  to  boot. 

"Do  you  tell  me,"  he  repeated,  "that  you  have  abso- 
lutely asked  this  girl  to  marry  you?" 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  Clair,  sturdily. 

"Then  I  tell  you,"  shouted  the  earl,  "that  I  will  not  allow 
it!  I'll  see  this  girl,  and  tell  her  you  won't  have  a  penny 
during  my  lifetime  if  you  commit  an  act  of  such  outrageous 
folly.  I\Iarry  a  girl  whom  you  met  staying  with  a  tenant 
farmer,  indeed!  It's  preposterous;  you  must  give  this  up, 
Clair;   I  insist  on  it." 
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"I  told  you  she  refused  me,  father." 

**I  don't  beheve  in  her  refusal;  that  is  probably  a  clever 
move  to  make  a  soft  young  fool  more  in  love  with  her;  for 
you  are  a  fool,  Clair,  to  make  such  an  ass  of  yourself." 

"Really,  father,  you  are  using  very  strong  language." 

"No  language,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  too  strong  for  such 
folly.  That  you,  my  heir,  the  future  head  of  the  house, 
should  for  a  moment  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  to  me 
inconceivable.  Even  if  you  were  what  is  called  in  love  with 
her  you  should  have  some  self-control.  You  owe  it  to  your 
birth,  to  your  name." 

Clair  was  silent,  but  the  earl  perceived  no  signs  of  yield- 
ing in  his  face. 

"I  have  some  claim  upon  you,  at  least,"  continued  Lord 
Kilmore,  "and  your  mother  has  some  claim.  Promise  me, 
Clair,  for  our  sakes  to  give  up  this  insane  idea,  to  see  this 
young  woman  no  more." 

'1  cannot  do  so,  father." 

"You  cannot?"  cried  the  earl,  again  raising  his  voice. 
"You  tell  me  this  to  my  face?  You,  almost  a  boy,  dare  to 
put  your  will  against  your  parents,  and  talk  of  marrying  a 
girl  of  whom  you  know  nothing?  Who  is  she?  Who  are 
her  friends,  and  where  does  she  come  from?" 

*T  cannot  answer  such  questions;  they  are  an  insult  to 
Miss   Moore." 

"Because  you  don't  know,  I  suppose,"  said  the  earl,  with 
a  bitter  and  derisive  laugh.  "She's  some  handsome  adven- 
turess, I'll  be  bound  for  it.  There  are  scores  of  such  to  be 
met  with  in  the  world,  and  that  5^ou'll  find  out  before  you're 
many  years  older.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  a 
regular  scheme  to  get  hold  of  you.  She  may  have  heard 
from  her  friend.  Miss  Dighton,  that  the  young  heir  of  Kil- 
more was  coming  of  age  on  such  and  such  a  day,  and  have 
absolutely  gone  down  to  Holly  Hill  on  purpose  to  try  to 
make  a  conquest  of  you.  Oh,  yes,  you  may  smile  and  sneer, 
whichever  you  like,  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this 
is  the  truth." 

"Well,  in  justice  to  Miss  Moore,  I  must  tell  you  that  she 
especially  requested  me  not  to  pay  her  any  attention;  that 
far  from  trying  to  entangle  me  she  threw  cold  water  on  all 
my  advances." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say,  and  then  little  by  little  relented. 
Clair,  I  know  the  world  and  such  women  better  than  you 
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do,  and  before  I  married  had  my  temptations  and  follies 
like  the  rest.  But  when  a  young  man  in  your  position  talks 
of  marrying  it  is  a  different  afifair." 

"But,  father—" 

*'My  dear  boy,  do  not  speak  such  folly  any  more.  If  you 
want  a  wife,  choose  one  in  your  own  position  of  life;  one 
who  has  no  secrets  in  the  past,  whom  you  can  take  from 
her  fathers  house.  Such  marriages  only  are  satisfactory, 
and  it  would  be  a  miserable  thing  for  your  mother  and  my- 
self if  our  only  child  were  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  w^ith 
an  adventuress." 

"But  Miss  Moore  is  not  an  adventuress,"  said  Clair,  in- 
dignantly. 

''Whatever  she  is,  she  is  no  match  for  you.  Clair,  come 
home  with  me.  Keep  out  of  this  woman's  way,  and  some 
day  you  will  be  thankful  that  you  followed  my  advice." 

Again  Clair  was  silent.  He  was  fond  of  his  father,  and 
he  had  never  seen  him  angry  and  Vvdiat  he  thought  unjust 
before.  Lord  Kilmore,  in  truth,  was  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband  and  father.  But  Clair's  "folly"  had  provoked 
him  out  of  his  usual  frame  of  mind,  and  he  was  certainly  not 
acting  wath  his  usual  good  sense  to  speak  to  Clair  as  he 
was  doing.  Clair  perhaps  felt  naturally  indignant  to  be 
treated  as  if  he  were  a  boy,  though  he  suppressed  his  anger 
out  of  respect  to  his  father.  But  he  speedily  excused  himself 
from  remaining  any  longer  at  the  hotel,  as  he  said  he  had  a 
dinner  engagement  he  was  bound  to  keep.  Thus  Lord  Kil- 
more dined  alone,  and  after  dinner  wrote  to  his  wife,  telling 
her  he  had  seen  Clair,  but  suppressing,  out  of  consideration 
to  her  feelings,  the  painful — to  him — nature  of  the  interview. 

But  the  more  he  thought  of  Clair's  words,  the  more  un- 
easy he  became.  That  Clair  was  warmly  attached  to  "this 
girl,"  as  he  mentally  designated  Eva  Moore,  he  plainly  per- 
ceived. And  he  also  believed  that  no  young  w-oman  in  her 
position  of  life  would  really  hesitate  to  marry  his  son  if  she 
could  possibly  do  so.  Her  refusal  of  Clair  w^as  all  non- 
sense, he  told  himself,  and  only  showed  she  was  deeply  de- 
signing. Altogether  the  whole  affair  was  most  vexatious — 
more  than  vexatious — and  after  spending  a  restless  night  the 
earl  telegraphed  next  morning  for  his  son  to  come  to  him. 

Clair  went,  but  this  meeting  was  equally  unsatisfactory 
as  the  former  one.     Nothing  that  his  father  could  say  would 
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Induce  him  to  promise  that  he  would  give  up  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Eva  Moore. 

*'I  think  it  is  a  subject  on  which  no  man  has  a  right  to 
dictate  to  another,"  he  said. 

"And  you  are  such  a  very  old  man,  Clair,"  replied  Lord 
Kilmore,  a  little  scoffingly. 

"I  am  old  enough,  at  least,  to  choose  my  own  friends,'' 
retorted  Clair,  and  in  the  end  a  very  serious  disagreement 
arose  between  the  two,  and  they  finally  parted  on  anything 
but  good  terms. 

"If  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  woman  you  will  bit- 
terly repent  it,"  was  the  earl's  parting  admonition  to  his  son. 
But  Clair  merely  bowed,  and  muttering  that  he  was  an  ob- 
stinate fool,  Lord  Kilmore  turned  away,  and,  as  he  v/as  feel- 
ing anything  but  well,  and  saw  that  his  words  and  advice 
were  quite  wasted,  he  decided  to  leave  town,  and  went  back 
to  Kilmore  carrying  his  ill  news  with  him  to  the  anxious 
mother. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

A  QUEST. 

Eva  Moore  had  scarcely  gone  from  Eastclif¥  when  an 
overpowering  restlessness  took  possession  of  Richard  Digh- 
ton's  heart  to  see  her  again.  A  letter  to  Annie  arrived  from 
her  two  days  after  she  had  left,  dated  from  Brighton,  and 
telling  Annie  vaguely  she  hoped  she  would  soon  see  her 
again.  But  she  gave  no  especial  invitation,  and  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Lord  Clair.  Annie  showed  this  letter 
to  her  brother,  and  he  read  it  eagerly,  noting  the  address, 
and  mentally  determining  that  he  would  find  some  excuse 
to  go  to  Brighton  to  see  her.  Eva  said  nothing  in  her  letter 
about  leaving  shortly;  in  fact,  inferred  tliat  she  meant  to 
make  some  stay.  The  Misses  Richards  from  Sunny  Brow 
were  coming  on  a  visit  to  Annie  for  a  few  days  at  Eastcliff, 
and  Richard  Dighton  took  advantage  of  this,  and  told  his 
mother  that  as  he  "could  not  bear  those  two  w'omen"  he 
meant  to  go  to  Brighton  while  they  were  with  them. 
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Mrs.  Dighton  sighed  uneasily  at  this  announcement.  She 
knew  quite  well  why  her  son  wished  to  go  to  Brighton,  and 
she  was  not  at  all  satisfied  in  her  mind  about  Eva  ^Nloore 
and  Lord  Clair. 

"Don't  you  think  it  will  seem  rude  to  them  for  you  to  go 
while  they  are  here?''  she  suggested. 

''Don't  care  whether  they  think  it  rude  or  not,"  replied 
Richard. 

Again  ]\Irs.  Dighton  sighed,  but  she  said  nothing  more. 
She  wished  Richard  to  be  happy,  but  she  saw  he  was  not, 
and  she  was  uneasy.  She  told  her  husband  that  she  was 
afraid  ]\Iiss  ]^>Ioore  was  quite  unsuited  for  a  farmer's  wife, 
and  that  she  did  not  believe  that  she  would  "settle  down 
with  Dick  after  carrying  on  ^vith  the  young  lord." 

"My  dear,  in  my  opinion  she  won't  have  Dick,"  replied  the 
farmer.  "But  don't  cross  the  lad;  let  him  try  his  chance  if 
he  has  a  mind  to,  and  if  ]\Iiss  ]\Ioore  does  marry  him  she's 
not  a  girl,  or  I'm  much  mistaken,  to  look  at  anyone  else." 

Thus  Richard  Dighton  met  with  no  opposition  from  his 
parents  regarding  his  proposed  visit  to  Brighton,  and  just 
one  vv^ek  after  Eva  Aloore  had  gone  there,  he  also  proceeded 
thither,  and,  having  engaged  a  room  for  a  week  at  the 
Grand,  went  with  a  fast-beating  heart  to  the  address  that 
Eva  had  given  Annie  in  her  letter. 

He  found  the  house,  which  was  not  a  pretentious  one, 
and,  having  inquired  for  ]\Iiss  l^Nloore,  was  told  to  his  dis- 
may that  she  had  left  two  days  before. 

"Left!"  repeated  Richard.  "Why,  she  only  came  a  week 
ago." 

"Yes,  I  know,  sir,"  answered  the  servant  who  had  opened 
the  door;  "she  took  the  rooms  for  a  week,  but  she  said  she 
had  to  go  to  London  quite  suddenly,  and  so  she  went  last 
Tuesday." 

Richard  Dighton's  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  listened 
to  these  words. 

To  London!  And  Lord  Clair  was  in  London,  and  these 
two  might  meet!  Perhaps  she  had  gone  there  to  meet 
him,  thought  Richard,  with  a  bitter,  jealous  pang. 

"Did  she  leave  any  address?"  he  asked,  harshly. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  sir,  but  I'll  ask  the  missus,"  re- 
plied  the  maid,  and  presently  the  landlady  appeared,  who 
was  red  of  visage,  and  apparently  of  uncertain  temper. 

"You're  asking  for  ]\Iiss  ]\Ioore,  I  understand,  sir,"  she 
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began;  **but  I  know  nothing  of  her,  and  I  don't  think  she 
behaved  as  I  expected." 

"How  was  that?"  said  Richard. 

"Well,  she  came  here  and  took  the  rooms  for  only  a  week 
certainly,  but  I  understood  her  that  if  they  suited  she  meant 
to  stay  on.  But  she  just  stayed  four  days  exactly,  and  then 
packed  up  and  was  off.  I  don't  call  that  exactly  good  be- 
havior." 

"But  she  would  pay  for  the  week,  I  suppose?"  inquired 
Richard,  who  was  anxious  to  prolong  the  conversation  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  something  more  of  Eva. 

**In  course  she  paid  for  the  week,"  said  the  landlady, 
irately.  "She  shouldn't  have  stirred  from  here  unless  she 
had  done  what's  honest.  But  I  consider  she  was  doing 
the  rooms  an  injury  just  to  stay  four  days,  as  if  she  wasn't 
comfortable,  though  that's  impossible." 

"And  she  gave  you  no  address  where  she  was  going  to 
in  Lojidon?" 

"Not  a  word.  She  just  said  one  morning,  'Mrs.  Midge, 
I  am  going  to-day;  I've  been  suddenly  called  to  London,' 
and  off  she  went  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  in  a  cab, 
taking  her  lugg-age  with  her;  but  if  she  was  called  suddenly 
to  London  it  was  not  by  letter,  for  none  came  for  her  when 
she  was  here." 

"No  letter?     Did  any  telegram  come,  then?" 

"Not  one,  sir;  my  opinion  is  she  came  intending  only  to 
stop  four  days,  and  I  don't  call  it  good  behavior." 

"Did  anyone  call  to  see  her?" 

"Not  a  soul  crossed  the  door,  sir.  If  she  has  any  friends," 
added  Mrs.  Midge,  spitefully,  "they  weren't  particular  in 
their  inquiries." 

"She  has  friends,"  retorted  Richard,  who  did  not  like  the 
landlady's  tone.  "My  sister  and  my  mother  are  friends  of 
hers." 

"Eh,  dearie  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Midge,  now  dropping  a 
curtsey  and  changing  her  manner.  "Don't  think  I'm  say- 
ing anything  against  the  young  lady,  for  she  was  always 
pleasant  spoken.  But  being  a  widow,  with  many  calls,  for 
them  rates  and  taxes  are  just  enough  to  break  a  lone 
woman's  heart,  I  can't  afford  to  stand  empty,  and  I  felt  hurt 
that  Miss  Moore  should  go  so  soon,  when  I  hoped  for  a 
month  at  least." 
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Richard  Dighton  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  pro- 
duced half  a  crown. 

"Will  you  take  that?"  he  said,  which  offer  Airs.  Midge 
accepted  with  avidity.  ''And  you  are  quite  sure  she  left  no 
address  lying  about  her  rooms?" 

"None  that  I  know  of,  sir,  but  come  in  and  look  and 
welcome,  and  I'll  be  pleased  to  show  the  rooms." 

Richard  accordingly  followed  the  landlady  upstairs,  and 
was  ushered  by  her  into  the  drawing  room,  the  door  of 
which  she  opened  with  some  pride. 

"It's  a  nice  room,  sir,"  she  said,  looking  round  her  apart- 
ment, "and  was  fresh  papered  two  years  ago  last  October, 
and  I  had  a  new  rug  and  irons  at  the  same  time,  though, 
as  I  was  saying,  all  these  things  press  very  hard  on  me  in 
my  present  state,  and  any  little  help  is  very  acceptable. 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  desk  vvdiere  I  have  seen  Aliss  Moore  sit 
a-writing;  you  can  open  it,  sir,  perhaps  there  may  be  an 
address  inside,  for  I  have  never  looked." 

Richard  Dighton  on  this  permission  eagerly  opened  the 
little  ordinary  desk,  which  stood  on  a  little  ordinary  table 
near  the  window,  and  inside  he  found  a  few  scraps  of  paper 
which  had  apparently  been  used  to  cover  some  small  par- 
cel. He  examined  the  torn  pieces  of  paper  closely,  and  on 
one  was  written  the  word  "Kensington."  The  rest  of  the 
address,  if  there  had  been  any,  was  not  there.  Only  this 
single  V\'ord,  and  as  he  looked  at  it  Richard  remembered 
that  Eva  ^Nloore  had  been  at  the  same  school  at  Kensington 
as  his  sister  Annie.  This  was  then  probably  part  of  the 
wrapper  of  some  old  parcel.  Still  Richard  Dighton  took 
it  away  with  him. 

"May  I  keep  this?"  he  said. 

*'Oh,'  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Airs.  Alidge,  affably.  "And 
as  I  was  saying,  sir,  any  little  help  is  most  acceptable." 

Upon  this  hint  Richard  produced  a  second  half-crown, 
and  after  looking  all  round  the  room  he  took  leave  of  Airs. 
Alidge,  and  returned  to  his  hotel  in  a  very  desponding  frame 
of  mind. 

He  had  gone  to  Brighton  on  purpose  to  see  Eva  Aloore, 
and  he  had  missed  her,  but  there  was  a  certain  obstinacy  in 
his  disposition  that  made  him  determined  to  find  her,  and  his 
jealousy  of  Clair  grew  yet  stronger  as  he  remembered  that 
Clair  might  know  where  she  was,  though  he  did  not. 

He  started  to  his  feet,  he  bit  his  lips,  as  this  idea  stung 
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his  heart.  He  hated  the  young  lord;  hated  him  for  his 
good  looks,  for  his  easy  grace  of  manner,  which  Richard 
Dighton  knew  that  he  himself  did  not  possess.  And  he 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  Clair  meant  to  wTong  Eva, 
and  that  he,  with  his  truer  love,  had  a  right  to  defend  her. 
He  finally  determined  to  go  to  London  to  try  and  find  her, 
though  he  had  no  chart  to  help  his  quest,  except  the  one 
word  "Kensington,"  and  the  knowledge  that  Eva  had  been 
a  boarder  at  a  school  there  where  his  sister  Annie  had  fin- 
ished her  education. 

But  he  would  try.  So  he  left  Brighton,  and  went  up  to 
town,  and  took  rooms  near  the  street  where  Annie  had  been 
at  school.  He  called  upon  the  lady  who  kept  this  estab- 
lishment, and  having  announced  himself  as  the  brother  of 
her  late  pupil  ^liss  Dighton,  said  that  his  sister  was  anxious 
to  know  v/here  her  friend  Miss  Eva  Moore  was  now  living 
and  had  asked  him  to  call  and  inquire. 

But  the  lady  shook  her  head.  She  had  never  heard  of  or 
seen  ]Miss  ^loore  since  she  left  her  roof,  and  had  no  infor- 
mation whatever  to  give.  Thus  Richard  Dighton  gained 
nothing  by  his  visit,  and  used  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
streets  and  squares  of  South  Kensington  in  the  vain  hope 
of  meeting  or  catching  a  glimpse  of  Eva  ]\Ioore. 

A  fortnight  passed  thus.  The  weather  was  hot  and  sul- 
try,  and  Richard  Dighton's  funds  were  running  low,  and  he 
was  becoming  impatient  and  irritable,  and  still  he  could  see 
or  hear  nothing  of  Eva.  Then  he  took  to  going  to  different 
stations  and  watching  the  passengers  leave  the  trains, 
eagerly  scanning  the  different  faces  as  he  did  so.  But  all 
were  strangers  to  him,  and  disheartened  and  weary  he 
would  turn  away.  This  went  on  day  after  day.  His  people 
at  home  were  becoming  uneasy  about  him,  and  still  Richard 
Dighton  lingered  in  town.  At  last  one  night,  while  he  was 
standing  idly  outside  Earl's  Court  station,  looking  at  the 
passers-by,  at  the  women  with  their  baskets  of  half-faded 
flowers,  at  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  street,  suddenly  a  soft 
laugh  fell  on  his  ears  which  made  him  start  and  turn  quickly 
round. 

A  train  had  arrived  a  minute  before  in  the  station  below, 
and  the  passengers  were  now  coming  up,  and  this  laugh — 
low,  musical  and  sweet — proceeded  from  one  of  them.  Rich- 
ard Dighton  knew  that  laugh,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  he 
eagerly  scanned  the  little  crowd  passing  him  on  their  way 
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from  the  station,  and  his  eyes  quickly  fell  on  Eva  Moore 
and  Clair! 

He  recognized  them  in  a  moment.  They  passed  him 
closely,  but  never  saw  him,  and  just  as  they  went  by  Richard 
heard  a  few  words  fall  from  Eva's  lips. 

"What  a  boy  you  are,  Clair,"  she  said,  looking  smilingly 
up  in  her  companion's  face. 

Clair!  The  word  echoed  through  Richard  Dighton's 
heart  with  a  fierce  pang  of  jealousy  and  rage.  What,  it  had 
come  to  this,  then,  he  thought.  She  called  him  Clair;  she 
was  with  him,  alone.  And  as  the  two,  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  passed  on,  Richard  Dighton  followed  them,  dog- 
ging their  footsteps  at  a  sufBcient  distance  to  prevent  them 
noticing  him. 

They  passed  the  conservatory  a  little  distance  from  the 
station;  they  went  on  down  the  main  street  for  some  dis- 
tance and  then  turned  into  a  side  street,  finally  stopping  be- 
fore a  pretty-looking  small  house  with  a  balcony  and  a  red- 
striped  awning.  Clair  rang  the  bell  of  the  door  of  this 
house,  v.diich  was  opened,  and  the  two  entered  together,  and 
then  the  door  was  shut,  and  Richard  Dighton  stood  outside 
in  a  state  of  mind  almost  impossible  to  describe. 

He  himself  could  scarcely  realize  it.  Rage,  hatred,  jeal- 
ousy, some  of  the  darkest  passions  of  our  nature,  were  all 
surging  together  in  his  soul  with  overwhelming  force.  He 
at  once  put  the  worst  construction  on  this  intimacy  of  Clair 
and  Eva.  They  were  living  together,  he  told  himself.  This 
scoundrel  of  a  lord  had  taken  advantage  of  the  service  he 
had  done  Eva  to  ruin  her  life.  Richard  set  his  teeth  hard 
and  clenched  his  hands,  and  vowed  bitter  vengeance  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  quiet  street  in  the  starlight.  And  pres- 
ently he  heard  voices  above  him — Eva's  voice — though  he 
could  not  hear  the  words.  They  were  out  on  the  balcony, 
talking  and  laughing,  little  guessing  of  the  dark-faced  lis- 
tener below  with  black  despair  on  his  brow  and  heart. 

It  was  all  over,  he  felt,  at  this  moment  of  extreme  bitter- 
ness. This  woman,  whose  beautiful  face  had  cast  a  spell 
over  his  life,  was  unworthy  of  a  thought.  But  none  the  less 
did  Richard  Dighton  think  of  her;  none  the  less  did  he  vow 
to  avenge  her  wrongs. 

It  was  an  insult  to  them  all — to  his  mother,  Annie,  and 
himself.     Lord  Clair  had  met  Eva  Moore  when  a  guest 
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under  his  father's  roof,  and  this  was  the  respect  he  had 
shown  to  them  all! 

A  snatch  of  song  from  above  broke  in  upon  his  dark  re- 
flections. It  was  Eva  singing  a  pretty  verse,  and  by-and-by 
she  went  inside  and  played  the  melody  of  the  song,  and  then 
came  back  to  the  balcony  and  sang  it  through.  Then  Clair 
clapped  his  hands  in  applause  and  cried  "Bravo!"  and  Eva's 
soft  laugh  floated  on  the  night  air. 

This  mirth  and  seeming  light-heartedness  maddened 
Richard  Dighton.  What!  She  could  laugh  and  jest,  could 
she,  in  her  dishonor?  This  woman,  who  had  darkened  his 
life  and  made  it  all  bitterness  to  him,  felt  neither  pity  nor  re- 
gret. He  had  risked  his  life  three  times  to  save  hers,  and 
slie  never  gave  him  a  thought.  But  she  shall  rue  her  sin, 
swore  Richard  Dighton,  and  even  as  the  oath  lingered  on 
his  lips  the  house  door  opened,  and,  to  his  surprise.  Lord 
Clair  came  out. 

He  appeared  so  suddenly  that  Richard  had  not  time  to 
make  up  his  mind  how  to  act.  And  as  he  hesitated  Clair 
whistled  for  a  hansom,  and  one  came  up,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  gone.  To  attempt  to  follow  him  was,  Richard 
knew,  useless.  Should  he  force  his  way  into  the  house  and 
upbraid  Eva?  But  that,  too,  would  be  useless,  Richard 
thought,  darkly.  She  would  probably  again  disappear  if 
she  thought  she  were  watched.  He  could  not  take  his  ven- 
geance so  easily  if  his  presence  were  known.  He  would 
watch  and  wait,  and  so  gloomily  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
street  for  hours,  until  the  city  clocks  chimed  midnight;  until 
the  first  faint  tinge  of  dawn  spread  on  the  summer  sky.  But 
he  saw  and  heard  nothing.  The  lights  had  been  all  put  out 
in  the  little  house  with  the  balcony  soon  after  Clair  left,  and 
he  did  not  return. 

"But  to-morrow,"  thought  Richard  Dighton,  darkly,  "to- 
morrow I  shall  know." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
A  PROMISE. 

Richard  Dighton  drank  heavily  before  he  finally  flung 
himself  down  in  the  early  hours  of  the  new  day  to  take  a 
few  hours'  rest.  He  drank  to  drown  the  gnawing  pain  in 
his  heart;  the  intolerable  sense  of  shame  and  pain  by  which 
he  was  pursued.  And  he  slept  a  heavy  sleep,  but  awoke  in 
the  morning  with  the  pain  in  his  heart  still,  before  he  fully 
realized  what  caused  it. 

AMien  he  did  its  full  bitterness  was  not  diminished.  He 
recalled  Eva  as  he  had  seen  her  first — the  graceful,  beautiful 
girl,  so  unlike  all  those  whom  he  had  ever  seen  before.  He 
remembered  the  languid  light  in  her  lustrous  eyes  the  even- 
ing she  came  to  Holly  Hill,  and  how  from  that  night  her 
image  had  never  been  absent  from  his  heart.  All  this  came 
back  to  the  unhappy  young  man  as  he  lay  there  with  throb- 
bing brow:  all  his  hopes,  his  love,  and  then  his  angry  jeal- 
ousy at  the  attentions  of  the  young  lord  to  Eva  at  the  dance 
in  the  park,  where  from  the  first  he  had  distinguished  her 
above  all  others. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  fire;  how  when  they  had  roused 
him  from  his  sleep,  and  told  him  of  Eva's  danger,  he  had 
rushed  into  the  burning  house,  ready  to  give  his  life,  if  need 
be,  for  hers.  Three  times  he  had  tried  to  ascend  the  flaming 
staircase  and  fell  with  it;  and  then  this  other  man — this 
lord — and  a  fierce  oath  burst  from  Richard's  lips,  had  come, 
and  with  no  danger  to  himself  had  saved  her — for  what? 

He  sprang  out  of  bed.  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his 
thoughts,  and  began  hastily  to  dress  himself  with  his  trem- 
bling hands.  He  had  forgotten  to  wind  up  his  vv'atch  the 
night  before,  and  did  not  know  the  time  until  he  went  down 
to  his  sitting  room,  and  was  amazed  when  he  got  there  to 
find  it  was  so  late.  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  so  he  hur- 
riedlv  drank  some  tea  and  then  went  out,  going  direct  to  the 
neighboring  street  to  the  one  in  which  was  the  house  where 
he  had  seen  Eva  Moore  enter  with  Clair. 

He  stood  at  the  corner  of  this  street,  out  of  sight  of  the 
windoAvs  of  the  little  house  with  the  balcom^  where  he  had 
watched  the  night  before.     But  this  morning  he  had  not 
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long  to  wait.  Before  twelve  o'clock  he  saw  a  hansom  drive 
up  to  Eva's  house,  and  Clair  sprang  out  of  it  dressed  in  river- 
side costume.  He  entered  the  house,  hut  three  minutes 
later  Eva,  in  white,  with  a  large  hat  trinuiicd  witli  red  pop- 
pies, and  with  a  red  silk  sash  round  her  slender  waist,  came 
out  of  it,  closely  followed  hy  Clair,  who  was  carrying  some 
wraps. 

He  handed  her  into  the  cab,  he  seated  himself  by  her  side, 
and  then  a  maid-servant  brought  a  luncheon  basket  from 
the  house  and  placed  it  beside  them. 

They  were  evidently  going  on  a  country  excursion;  prob- 
ably down  the  river;  and  the  fiercest  passions  flamed  forth 
afresh  in  Richard  Dighton's  breast  as  he  realized  this  fact. 

He  turned  away  with  unutterable  bitterness  in  his  soul  as 
the  cab  containing  the  young  pair  disappeared  from  his 
sight.  He  seemed  to  see  them  together  on  the  shining 
river  flowing  placidly  by  its  willowy  marge;  he  seemed  to 
see  Eva's  face,  and  to  hear  her  low  laugh,  as  she  listened 
to  her  lover's  words. 


But  let  us  for  awhile  leave  the  half-distracted  man,  wild 
with  jealousy  and  hate,  nursing  his  dark  thoughts  and  plan- 
ning his  dark  deeds,  and  follow  the  two  on  whose  faces  was 
the  sunshine  of  love. 

From  the  time  of  Eva's  return  to  town  Clair  had  been  a 
constant  visitor  to  the  little  house  which  she  had  taken  fur- 
nished, where  she  lived  alone,  excepting  the  two  servants 
she  had  engaged. 

Clair  asked  no  questions  as  to  the  reason  of  this  retired 
and  solitary  life.  She  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  by  Air. 
Richard  Dighton,  she  told  him,  smilingly,  and  Clair  v^^as  but 
too  happy  to  be  allowed  to  see  her;  to  sit  by  her  side,  and  to 
hope  that  some  day  her  love  would  be  warm  and  tender  as 
his  own. 

But  .she  would  not  allow  him  to  talk  of  this. 

"No,  no  forbidden  subjects!"  she  would  cry,  gayly,  when 
Clair  was  led  away  by  his  feelings  and  began  to  speak  some 
impassioned  words.  *'We  are  friends,"  she  told  him;  "it 
was  an  agreement  when  I  told  you  where  I  was  going  to 
live." 

"I  never  quite  promised,"  answered  Clair  one  day,  smiling. 
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"Oh,  that  is  mean;  abominably  mean,"  said  Eva,  still 
gayly.    "Well,  promise  now,  then." 

Clair  shook  his  head. 

"I  only  said  I  should  not  say  what  I  thought  would  worry 
you,  and  Eva — does  it  worry  you  to  hear  I  care  for  you  so 
much?" 

Many  such  words  as  these  had  passed  between  them  dur- 
ing the  time  Eva  had  been  in  town,  and  though  she  affected 
not  to  like  to  listen  to  Clair's  declarations  of  affection,  she 
in  truth  found  pleasure  in  them,  and  was  happiest  when  he 
was  by  her  side. 

And  while  Richard  Dighton,  with  knitted,  gloomy  brow, 
was  thinking  of  her  with  rage  and  despair,  Eva  was  smiling 
brightly  on  her  lover,  bent  on  enjoying  the  river  excursion 
which  they  had  fixed  to  take  the  night  before. 

It  was  one  of  those  days,  fresh  and  beautiful,  when  the 
first  breath  of  autumn  cools  the  summer  heat.  They  drove 
to  Paddington  and  went  by  rail  to  Henley,  and  soon  found 
themselves  upon  the  shining  water. 

Eva  was  in  extraordinary  spirits,  and  insisted  on  first 
rowing  the  boat  they  had  engaged,  and  they  spent  two  or 
three  hours  most  enjoyably.  Then  the  luncheon  hour  came, 
and  they  pulled  to  the  shore  and  landed  by  the  meadows; 
and  here  Eva  unpacked  the  basket,  spreading  out  the  good 
things  she  had  brought,  and  was  seemingly  in  the  happiest 
possible  mood. 

The  excitement  and  the  fresh  air  had  heightened  her 
beauty,  and  as  they  sat  together  beneath  some  trees,  Clair 
suddenly  caught  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"Eva,  how  long  are  you  going  to  keep  me  waiting?"  he 
said,  passionately. 

"For  what  are  you  waiting,  Clair?"  she  answered. 

"For  you  to  be  my  wife;  for  you  to  be  wnth  me  alwavs." 

"Clair,  this  is  folly." 

"No,  it  is  not.     Why  should  we  wait?" 

"There  are  many  reasons  why,  as  I  have  told  you  before." 

"But  I  do  not  care  for  anv  of  the  reasons." 

"But  then  I  do." 

"Oh,  Eva,  you  tantrdize  me!  You  allow  me  to  be  with 
you.  to  love  you,  and  yet  you  will  not  go  a  step  further." 

"Would  you  rather  never  see  me,  then?" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?    How  can  you  say 
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such  words?  Not  see  you!  I  could  not  live  now  if  I  did 
not  see  you,  but  I  am  not  made  of  stone." 

"But,  Clair,  there  are  many  reasons  why — we  cannot 
marry  just  now,  at  least.  For  one  thing,  your  parents  would 
naturally  object,  as  I  am  not  in  your  position  of  life." 

"I  will  take  any  position  of  life  you  like  until  I  give  you 
mine." 

Eva  sighed  uneasily,  and  glanced  shyly  at  Clair. 

"If  I  were  a  good  woman,"  she  said,  after  a  little  pause, 
"I  would  not  listen  to  you,  Clair." 

"You  overestimate  things,  dear  Eva;  there  is  really  no 
diflference  between  us  except  that  my  father  is  a  peer,  and 
that  is  a  very  small  difiference  indeed." 

Again  Eva  sighed;  but  she  let  her  hand  rest  in  his,  and 
looked  vaguely  at  the  sparkling  river  beyond. 

"Clair,"  she  said,  presently,  "do  you  believe  that  if  we 
were  very  good,  very  self-denving,  that  we  should  be  hap- 
pier?" 

"I  suppose  we  ought  to  be,  at  least." 

"I  don't  think  I  could.  I  am  not  self-denying;  I  am  self- 
ish. I  think  of  present  enjoyment,  and  not  of  other  people. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  very  bad,  Clair." 

"Your  badness  is  very  charming,  then." 

"You  think  so  because  you  are  young,  and  I  am,  I  sup- 
pose, good-looking.     But  if  you  could  see  into  my  heart." 

"I  see  into  your  heart;  your  character  is  written  on  your 
sweet  face." 

"Then  I  must  be  very  ugly,"  said  Eva,  with  a  little  laugh. 
'T  hope  my  character  is  not  written  on  my  face;  I  wish  my 
face  to  be  a  mask  to  hide  mv  soul." 

"Oh,  Eva!" 

"I  want  you  to  understand  me — and  yet  I  don't.  That  is 
what  is  so  strange  about  me.  I  want  to  be  quite  honest, 
quite  true  to  you,  and  yet  I  have  not  strength  of  mind  to  see 
you  change.     For  you  would  change,  Clair,  if — " 

"If  what?"  asked  Clair,  uneasily,  for  at  this  moment  his 
father's  warning  words  recurred  to  him. 

"If  you  knew  what  a  bad  temper  I  have,"  said  Eva, 
quickly,  for  her  sensitive  ears  had  caught  the  alteration  in 
his  tone.     "I  am  so  variable,  Clair." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  Clair,  in  a  relieved  voice; 
"that  makes  you  only  more  charming,  I  think — the  light 
and  shade." 
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"Let  lis  go  back  to  the  liglit,  then,  and  leave  the  shade. 
After  all,  life  is  so  short  we  should  try  to  enjoy  it;  to  knock 
some  pleasure  out  of  it,  for  there  is  plenty  of  care." 

"What  cares  have  you,  Eva?" 

"Let  me  see — oh,  no,  I  won't  think  of  them.  Let  us  go 
on  the  river  again,  Clair,  and  make  the  most  of  our  holiday." 

After  this  they  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  on  the  water, 
and  then  had  tea  at  the  hotel,  and  lingered  there  until  it 
began  to  grow  dusk.  Then  they  returned  by  train, to  town, 
and  drove  from  tlie  station  to  the  little  house  at  South  Ken- 
sington, Avhere  Eva  had  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared  for 
them. 

And  as  they  tra\'eled  together  in  the  gathering  dusk,  Eva 
was  sweet  and  gentle,  almost  tender  in  her  manner,  and 
Clairs  heart  was  full  of  happiness.  He  had  never  felt  so 
sure  that  she  cared  for  him  as  during  these  hours.  They 
sat  side  by  side;  they  spoke  in  love's  soft  whispers,  and 
strange  joy  filled  their  souls.  Eva  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  warnings — her  gloom.  Her  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her  young  lover's  face,  her  hands  were  clasped  in  his.  There 
were  moments  of  delicious  silence,  but  they  needed  no 
words.  The  journey  seemed  far  too  short;  the  spell  broken 
only  too  quickly.  They  both  sighed  softly  when  they 
reached  home.  They  never  saw  a  dark  form  crouching 
near  the  doorway;  never  heard  the  hiss  of  a  suppressed  oath 
as  Clair  handed  Eva  from  the  hansom,  and  for  a  moment 
drew  her  against  his  breast. 

They  went  into  the  house  with  light  hearts,  and  sat  mer- 
rily down  to  the  meal  which  Eva  had  ordered  to  be  ready 
for  them. 

The  wretched  watcher  outside  saw  the  house  all  alight, 
and  could  even  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  and  laughter  as 
he  pressed  against  the  iron  railing  in  front.  Then  after  an 
hour  or  so  he  heard  the  piano  and  a  man  and  woman's 
voices  singing  together.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  this  song 
would  never  end.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  head,  the  veins 
in  his  neck  swelled,  and  such  a  fierce  whirl  of  passion  rent 
his  soul  that  his  senses  seemed  to  reel.  Tlie  song  stopped  at 
last,  and  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  moved  on  a  step  or  two,  and 
then  returned  to  his  watch. 

In  the  meanwhile,  inside,  Eva  and  Clair  were  taking 
leave  of  each  other. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  go,"  said  Clair,  looking  regretfully 
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at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  which  indicated  the  fast 
passing  hours. 

"Absolutely  nearly  eleven!"  cried  Eva,  now  also  looking 
at  the  clock,     "indeed  you  ought  to  go,  Clair." 

He  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  yourself  to-day,  Eva?"  he  asked,  ten- 
derly. 

"Yes,  Clair." 

"And  we  must  have  many  other  holidays?" 

"Yes,  Clair." 

"What  a  good  little  girl  you  are  to-night!" 

"Quite  a  pattern  of  meekness  and  sweetness,  am  I  not?" 

"Quite  a  pattern!  Well,  good-night,  then,  dear— Eva, 
my  dear,  dear  love,  give  me  one  kiss?" 

She  smilingly  shook  her  head. 

"Do  not  impose,  sir!"  she  said. 

But  Clair  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  fair  face, 
in  spite  of  Eva's  not  very  strong  opposition. 

"Good-night,  my  dearest,"  he  said,  "I  will  see  you  to- 
morrow." 

And  so  he  left  her,  and  Eva,  after  he  was  gone,  stepped 
out  into  the  balcony  to  w^atch  him  pass  below. 

She  had  scarcely  got  there,  Clair  had  scarcely  advanced  a 
few  steps  down  the  street  when  a  shot  w^as  fired,  and  then 
another,  in  quick  succession. 

Eva  gave  a  sudden  cry  of  alarm  and  looked  anxiously 
over  the  balcony,  and  saw^  to  her  dismay  and  terror  by  the 
lamplight  in  the  street  below  that  Clair  had  stopped,  that  he 
reeled  slightly,  and  then  fell  forward. 

With  another  cry  she  sprang  back  into  the  room,  ran 
down  the  stairs,  and,  calling  to  the  servants  as  she  passed 
the  dining  room,  who  were  removing  the  supper,  she  opened 
the  front  door  and  hurried  into  the  street,  and  tvvo  moments 
later  was  beside  Clair,  who  was  trying  to  stagger  to  his  feet. 

"Clair r  What  has  happened?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 
"Are  you  hurt?" 

"A  shot  has  struck  me,  I  think,"  he  answered,  faintly. 
"Did  you  hear  it?" 

"Yes.  Lean  on  me,  Clair,  and  come  back  into  the  house," 
said  Eva,  putting  her  arm  round  him;  and  as  Clair  tried  to 
do  this  the  tw^o  servants  also  came  running  up. 

"He  has  been  hurt;  help  me  to  lead  him,"  said  Eva;  and 
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as  one  of  the  women  took  Clair's  arm  to  assist  him,  a  slight 
cry  escaped  his  lips. 

"It  is  broken,  I  think;  do  not  touch  it,"  half  whispered 
Clair,  and  he  staggered  forward  towards  the  house,  Eva 
holding  him  by  the  other  arm;  and  when  they  reached  it 
Eva  saw  by  the  hall  lamp  that  her  white  dress  was  stained 
with  blood. 

"Run  for  Dr.  Sidney,"  cried  Eva,  excitedly,  to  one  of  the 
maids.  "Tell  him  to  come  at  once;  that  a  gentleman  has 
been  shot." 

The  maid  hurried  away  to  obey  her,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other  Eva  succeeded  in  leading  Clair  into  the 
dining  room  and  placing  him  on  a  couch. 

"Dear  Clair,  who  has  done  this?  How  did  it  happen?" 
she  asked,  tremulously. 

But  Clair  seemed  too  faint  to  make  any  reply,  and  Eva 
hastily  called  for  some  brandy.  He  drank  a  little  of  this 
and  it  revived  him,  but  the  blood  was  streamhig  fast  from 
his  side,  and  Eva's  agitation  was  excessive.  She  knew  not 
what  to  do,  as  each  moment  appeared  to  increase  the  bleed- 
ing, and  one  arm  hung  helpless  by  his  side. 

"You  run  for  a  doctor,  too.  Cooper,"  she  said  to  the  other 
maid,  and  as  the  woman  left  the  room  she  was  alone  with 
Clair,  and  kneeling  down  beside  him  she  clasped  both  his 
hands. 

"Dear,  dear  Clair,"  she  murmured. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  tender  light  in  his  gray  eyes  and 
saw  she  was  trembling. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  my  dearest,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  all  right 
— and  Eva,  even  if — " 

"If  what,  Clair?"  she  asked,  v;ith  a  choking  sensation  in 
her  throat. 

He  did  not  speak;  he  pressed  her  hand  with  the  one 
hand  he  could  move,  and  Eva  bent  down  and  kissed  his 
brow,  while  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  if  the  doctor  would  only  come,"  her  heart  was  pray- 
ing, but  the  minutes  seemed  hours  to  her,  and  all  she  could 
do  to  help  him  was  to  hold  the  brandy  to  his  lips.  But  at 
last  she  heard  someone  ascending  the  door  steps,  a  man's 
footfall,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  Dr.  Sidney  entered  the 
room. 

He  was  a  tall,  good-looking,  rather  elderly  man,  who  lived 
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in  the  neighborhood  and  had  attended  Eva  for  some  slight 
ailment  since  she  had  lived  in  her  present  house. 

"There  has  been  an  accident,  I  hear,  ]^Iiss  Moore,"  he  said 
as  he  went  forward. 

"Yes,"  faltered  Eva,  ''this  gentleman  has  been  shot  just 
outside  the  door." 

"Shot?"  repeated  the  doctor,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  I  heard  the  shots;  I  was  standing  on  the  balcony, 
and — and — they  must  have  struck — " 

The  doctor  by  this  time  was  bending  over  Clair,  and, 
asking  for  scissors,  he  proceeded  to  cut  up  the  coat  sleeve 
upon  the  injured  arm. 

"I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  leave  us  alone.  Miss 
Moore,''  he  said,  and,  greatly  agitated,  Eva  left  the  room 
and  went  up  to  the  drawing  room,  and  stood  there  trem- 
bling violently. 

"Can — can  he  have  done  this?"  she  was  asking  herself, 
with  a  heart  full  of  terror.  ''Clair,  dear  Clair,  have  I  brought 
this  on  you?" 

She  wrung  her  hands  together  and  vvalked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  extreme  agitation. 

"No,  no,  he  could  not  know,"  she  told  herself  the  next 
moment;  "it  must  be  an  accident,  and  yet — and  yet — " 

One  of  the  servants  came  into  the  room  while  she  was 
thus  debating  some  most  painful  question  in  her  mind,  and 
she  looked  hastily  up. 

"Cooper  has  brought  in  another  doctor,  miss,"  said  the 
maid. 

"That  is  right.  Have  you  heard  them  say  anything?" 
asked  Eva. 

"I  heard  Dr.  Sidney  say  to  the  other  doctor,  miss,  that 
his  arm  is  broken,  and  that  he  is  badly  wounded  in  the 
side — " 

"Oh,  how  dreadful!  How  dreadful!"  interrupted  Eva, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"It's  an  awful  business,  miss,  that  it  is." 

Eva  made  no  answer.  She  began  pacing  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  room,  holding  her  hand  to  her  side,  where 
she  was  feeling  a  severe  physical  pain  brought  on  by  agita- 
tion. It  seemed  hours  that  she  walked  there;  hours  of 
racking  anxiety;  but  in  realit}^  it  was  not  an  hour  when  Dr. 
Sidney  rapped  at  the  door  and  came  into  the  room,  looking 
certainly  serious. 
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"Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  we  have  done  all  we  could 
for  him  at  present,"  said  the  doctor  in  answer  to  the  mute 
inquiry  in  Eva's  dark  eyes.  "He  is  severely,  though  I  trust 
not  fatally,  wounded,  and  the  great  thing  in  his  present  con- 
dition is  that  he  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  not  re- 
moved from  this  house." 

"Of  course  not — of  course  not,"  answered  Eva,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

''But  he  will  not  consent  to  this  until  he  has  had  an  inter- 
view with  you,"  continued  the  doctor;  "a  private  interview," 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  ''and  I  advise  you  to  grant  him  this. 
I  understand  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  you,  but  an  intimate 
friend?" 

*'Yes,  I  know  him  well." 

'Then  will  you  see  him  at  once?  And  I  propose  that  a  bed 
be  taken  down  to  your  dining  room,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
carrying  upstairs,  and  I  shall  send  in  a  professional  nurse 
to  attend  him;  and  between  us  I  hope  to  pull  him  through. 
He  is  a  fine-looking,  healthy  young  man,  and  that  is 
greatly  in  his  favor.     What  did  you  say  his  name  is?" 

"Clair,"  faltered  Eva. 

"Well,  then,  I  hope  Mr.  Clair  will  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  shot  of  his  cowardly  assailant,  for  he  has  been  shot 
from  behind.     But  v^ill  you  come  to  speak  to  liim  now?" 

Eva  followed  the  doctor  downstairs  with  trembling  foot- 
steps, and  paused  at  the  dining  room  door  V/hile  Dr.  Sidney 
entered  the  room,  and  spoke  in  a  lovv^  tone  to  the  other  doc- 
tor, who  was  standing  by  tlie  couch  on  which  Clair  was  ly- 
ing. This  other  doctor  looked  round  at  Eva  as  Dr.  Sidney 
spoke  to  him,  and  then  nodded,  and  a  moment  later  they 
both  advanced  to  the  doorway  where  Eva  stood. 

"Will  you  go  in  now,  Aliss  Moore?"  said  Dr.  Sidney,  in  a 
lov/  tone.  "And  do  not  on  au}^  account  excite  him.  Com- 
ply if  you  can  with  any  wish  of  his." 

Eva  inade  no  answer.  She  walked  forward  into  the  room 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Clair's  white  face,  while  the  doctor 
srentlv  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  she  was  thus  alone 
with  him. 

"Clair,"  she  said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and  she  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  the  couch  and  laid  her  hand  on  one  of  his, 
"do  you  feel  better  now?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  am  not  so  faint,"  he  answered,  in  a  very  low, 
\yeak  voice. 
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"The  doctors  say,  Clair,*'  went  on  Eva,  "Dr.  Sidney  says 
that  you  must  stay  here,  and  of  course  you  must  stay." 

"I  can  only  do  so  on  one  condition,  Eva — this  is  why  I 
asked  to  see  you — if  I  stay  you  must  promise  to  be  my  wife. 
We  must  tell  these  doctors  we  are  engaged  to  each  other — 
or — '' 

"Oh,  what  matter  is  it  what  they  think?"  prayed  Eva. 
"Only  get  well,  dear  Clair,  and  I  care  for  nothing  else." 

"But  I  care  for  something  else,  my  dearest.  I  care  for 
you  far  more,  and  will  risk  my  life  certainly  sooner  than  that 
anyone  should  be  able  to  speak  an  untrue  word  of  you." 

"Oh,  Clair!"  and  Eva  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

**Let  me  tell  the  doctors  you  are  my  betrothed  wife,  Eva, 
or  I  must  go?" 

''But  they  say  it  will  be  dangerous,  Clair,"  half  whispered 
Eva,  "and  Clair,  dear,  Dr.  Sidney  called  you  Mr.  Clair — " 

"So  much  the  better.  Eva,  if  you  care  for  me  ever  so 
little,  promise  to  be  my  wife.  I  may  die,  you  know,  dear, 
and  if  they  take  me  to  a  hospital  my  father  and  mother  may 
hear,  and  they  will  take  me  away  from  you.  Will  you  let 
me  die  without  you?" 

*'Xo,  no!"  cried  Eva,  passionately.  "What  matter  is  it 
what  happens  to  me.  Try  to  get  well,  dear  Clair.  I  will 
nurse  you  and  be  near  you — say  what  you  like." 

"You  will  promise  to  be  my  wife,  then?"  asked  Clair, 
eagerly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Eva,  in  a  stifled  voice,  and  again  she 
laid  her  head  on  his  breast. 

"^ly  darling!"  said  Clair.  "Kiss  me,  Eva.  Now  I  will 
get  well.     I  feel  sure  I  shall  get  well!" 

She  lifted  her  face  and  kissed  his  lips,  and  she  shivered 
slightly  as  she  did  so. 

"You  have  made  me  so  happy,  darling,"  whispered  Clair. 
"Kiss  me  again,  Eva — my  ov.-n  love — my  dearest  wife." 

Again  Eva  slightly  shivered,  but  she  once  more  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  and  then  rose  from  her  knees. 

*T  must  go  now,  Clair,  and  see  about  things.  I  will  ar- 
range everything  with  Dr.  Sidney  and  then  come  back  to 
you.     Try  for  my  sake  to  get  well." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  gaze  in  her  shadowy 
eyes  as  she  spoke — a  gaze  half  of  pity,  and  yet  of  love. 

"It  is  for  his  sake,"  she  v.  as  telling  herself;  "if  I  am  doing 
wrong  it  is  to  save  his  life." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MR.  GOWER,  Q.  C. 

Naturally  since  the  time  that  Lord  Kilmore  had  parted 
with  Clair  in  anger  there  had  been  great  anxiety  on  his 
account  at  the  Hall.  The  day  following  her  husband's  re- 
turn Lady  Kilmore  had  written  to  her  son  entreating  him  to 
return  to  them,  and  urging  him  in  the  tenderest  words  to 
give  up  an  attachment  which  was  causing  them  all  the  keen- 
est pain. 

"Whatever  this  young  lady  may  be  to  you,  my  dearest 
Clair,"  Avrote  Lady  Kilmore,  "can  she  be  so  much  to  you  as 
those  who  have  loved  you  and  tended  you  from  childhood? 
Your  dear  father  is  far  from  well,  and  this  affair  has  been 
and  is  verv  trying  to  him.  It  grieves  him  also  that  you, 
who  have  always  been  so  good  a  son,  should  positively  dis- 
obey him,  and  I  assure  you  that  your  conduct  has  caused 
us  both  great  and  bitter  sorrow.'' 

To  this  letter  Clair  wrote  an  affectionate  and  respectful 
answer,  but  in  it  he  showed  no  signs  of  yielding  to  his  pa- 
rents' wishes. 

"There  are  some  subjects,  dearest  mother,  on  which  a 
man  himself  alone  can  judge.  I  am  very  sorry,  more  than 
sorry,  that  I  am  giving  you  pain,  but  I  assure  you  there  is 
no  true  cause  for  it.  I  will  not  write  on  this  subject  any 
more,  and  I  ask  as  a  great  favor  that  you  and  my  father 
will  also  forbear  doing  so." 

"He  is  bent  on  m.aking  a  fool  of  himself,"  said  Lord  Kil- 
more after  he  had  read  this  letter.  "And  he  is  of  age,  so 
what  can  we  do?  It's  a  thousand  pities,  but  I'm  afraid  there 
is  no  help  for  it." 

"He  may  change;  he  may  get  over  his  infatuation,"  an- 
swered Lady  Kilmore,  with  a  sigh. 

"No,  my  dear;  the  clever  woman  who  has  caught  him 
in  her  mesh  will  take  good  care  he  does  not  get  over  his 
infatuation.  She  will  not  often  have  such  a  chance,  and  we 
may  be  sure  she  will  not  lose  it." 

"It's  terrible  to  think  of  it.     If  I  went  to  him,  Kilmore — " 

"It  would  do  no  good,  Jeanie." 

Tears  rushed  into  Lady  Kilmore's  eyes. 
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"It  is  hard — hard,"  she  said.  "Hard  on  you,  hard  on  me 
— and — " 

"You  are  thinking  of  Annette  Gower?"  said  Lord  Kil- 
more,  as  his  wife  paused. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper;  "she  does  not 
know  what  we  do,  but  I  think  she  fancies  something  is 
wrong — poor  girl!'' 

Annette  more  than  fancied  something  was  wrong  with 
Clair — she  felt  sure.  Her  even-tempered  aunt  was  restless 
and  unhappy,  and  her  uncle  was  gloomy  and  taciturn.  Yet 
weeks  passed  on  and  nothing  apparently  happened.  Clair 
wrote  to  his  mother,  and  Lady  Kilmore  answered  his  let- 
ters, but  by  her  husband's  advice  she  said  nothing  more 
about  Eva  Moore. 

"I  am  convinced  it  would  be  useless,"  said  Lord  Kilmore. 
"We  have  said  all  we  could  to  him;  it  is  wasting  time  to 
say  anything  more." 

"When  is  Clair  coming  back,  Aunt  Jeanie?"  one  day 
asked  Annette,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  silent  on  a  sub- 
ject so  near  her  heart. 

"I  do  not  know,  my  dear,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore, 
gravely. 

"But — has  anything  happened  to  him?  Has  he  quarreled 
with  Lord  Kilmore?" 

Lady  Kilmore  hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  then  she  said 
yet  more  gravely: 

"Do  you  remember  that  girl  whom  he  saved  at  the  fire 
at  Holly  Hill,  Annette?" 

"Yes,"  faltered  Annette. 

"Well,  his  father  is  angry  with  Clair  because  he  has  car- 
ried on  his  acquaintance  with  this  young  lady;  because  he 
refuses  to  give  it  up." 

Annette's  face  grew  very  pale,  and  then  a  sudden  flush 
dyed  it. 

"I  knew  lie  admired  her  very  much,"  she  said,  as  if  forcing 
herself  to  speak.  "Do  you  mean  that — he  v/ished  to  be  en- 
gaged to  her?" 

"The  strangest  part  of  the  afifair  is  that  he  told  his  father 
that  she  had  absolutely  refused  him.  I  cannot  credit  it,  but 
he  told  Kilmore  this." 

"Refused  him?"  repeated  Annette,  in  absolute  astonish- 
ment. 

"So  he  told  his  father." 
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''Then — then  she  may  be  engaged  to  someone  else — she 
must  be!"  said  Annette,  with  strong  conviction. 

Lad}^  Kihnore  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  she 
said,  sloAvly: 

"That  may  be  so,  Annette ;  I  never  thought  of  this,  yet  it 
may  absolutely  be  the  case.     I  pray  and  trust  it  is." 

"And  where  is  she  now?"  asked  Annette,  eagerly. 

"She  went  to  Brighton,  so  Air.  Dighton  told  your  uncle, 
and  Clair  is  staying  in  tovv^n,  as  you  know.  When  your 
father  comes  next  week  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  able  to  give 
us  any  news  of  him?" 

Annette's  father,  Mr.  Gower,  a  famous  Q.  C,  spent  annu- 
ally a  part  of  his  vacation  with  his  sister.  Lady  Kilmore,  at 
the  Hall.  He  was  a  shrewd,  hard-headed,  hard-working 
man,  and  it  had  floated  through  his  mind  also  that  his 
daughter  Annette  would  make  a  very  suitable  wife  for  his 
nephew.  Lord  Clair.  Perhaps  his  sister  had  unconsciously 
put  this  idea  into  his  brain;  at  all  events,  it  was  there,  and 
when  he  arrived  on  his  usual  visit  he  was  not  over-pleased 
to  hear  that  Clair  had  had  a  disagreement  with  his  father 
about  some  young  woman,  and  was  not  at  the  Hall. 

"And  who  is  the  young  woman?"  inquired  the  Q.  C.  in 
his  sharp  tones,  with  his  keen  eyes  fixed  on  his  sister's  dis- 
turbed face. 

"That  we  cannot  tell,  Arthur,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore; 
"she  cam.e  to  this  part  of  the  country  to  stay  with  a  farmer's 
familv,  one  of  our  tenants,  and  Clair  met  her  at  the  tenants' 
ball  when  he  came  of  age;  then  the  same  night  there  was  a 
fire  at  thx  farmer's  house,  and  with  great  bravery  and  dan- 
ger to  his  own  life  Clair  saved  this  young  lady's." 

"Most  romantic!" 

"That  is  the  worst  of  it.  I  fear  the  very  romance  of  the 
afifair  has  led  poor  Clair  into  all  this  trouble.  At  all  events, 
he  followed  her  to  Eastcliff  after  she  left  here,  and  refuses  to 
give  up  his  acquaintance  with  her.  It  has  made  us  both 
very  unhappy." 

"I  do  not  suppose  he  contemplates  matrimony?" 

"But,  Arthur,  he  declared  to  his  father  that  she  had  re- 
fused him!" 

"Very  unlikely  that  the  friend  of  a  farmer's  should  refuse 
a  young  lord.  There  is  something  behind  all  this,  Jeanie. 
Does  Annette  know  an}1;hing  of  it?" 
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"Just  what  we  know.  She  has  had  no  private  communi- 
cation from  Clair." 

"And  where  is  lie?     And  where  is  the  l)eloved  one?'' 

*'Oh,  Arthur,  don't  jest  about  it!  It  is  too  serious.  It 
has  changed  Clair  entirely;  he  used  to  be  so  good,  and 
never  worried  us  at  all;  but  since  he  knew  this  young  lady 
he  will  not  listen  to  us." 

"He  is  asserting  his  manhood,"  answered  the  O.  C,  with 
his  somewhat  harsh  laugh.  "It's  always  the  young  cock- 
erels that  crow  the  loudest.  But  you  have  not  answered  my 
question:     Where  is  he?     Where  is  she?" 

"He  is  in  town  and  she  is  at  Brighton,  I  believe." 

"Most  convenient  for  both!  At  this  season,  too.  Well, 
Jeanie,  I'll  look  Clair  up  when  I  go  back  to  town,  and  be 
able  to  report  on  the  state  of  his  mind.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  should  not  worry  myself  if  I  were  you.  i\Iost  likely  the 
affair  wall  all  end  in  smoke;  and  as  for  her  refusing  Clair, 
I  simply  don't  believe  it,  nor  do  I  believe  he  ever  offered 
to  her." 

"But  he  told  his  father  he  did,  Arthur." 

The  famous  O.  C.  shrusfQ-ed  his  shoulders. 

"Most  likely  from  some  Quixotic  notion  of  defending  her 
reputation  he  invented  that  little  fable  for  the  benefit  of  Kil- 
more.  He's  at  the  age  of  Quixotism,  you  know,  in  theory, 
but  you  v/ill  see." 

Lady  Kilmore  sighed  restlessly.  Her  brother's  w^ords 
gave  her  little  comfort.  To  her  idea  it  was  cruel  of  Clair  to 
behave  as  he  was  doing  to  this  young  lady  unless  he  meant 
to  make  her  his  wife,  and  cruel  to  them  if  he  did.  ]Mr. 
Gower  spoke  as  a  man  of  the  world;  a  man  who  w^as  used  to 
its  undercurrents  and  pitfalls,  and  who  had  a  professed  be- 
lief in  the  selfishness  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

"It's  instinct,"  he  w^ould  say.  "W^e  all  think  of  self,  and 
what's  best  for  self,  and  this  feeling  guides  almost  every  ac- 
tion of  our  lives.  And  it  is  the  same  with  beast  and  bird. 
Does  the  wild  duck  stay  by  the  side  of  his  shot  mate  strug- 
gling madly  in  the  water?  No,  he  is  away,  and  his  mate 
dies  alone;  his  self-love  is  as  ours." 

"There  is  love  stronger  than  selfishness,  Arthur,"  Lady 
Kilmore  one  day  replied.  "Mothers  have  died  for  their 
children;   lionesses  for  their  cubs." 

"I  am  speaking  from  a  masculine  point  of  view,  my  dear," 
answered  Mr.  Gow^r,  with  a  lausfh. 
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Nevertheless,  though  he  so  persisted  in  the  selfishness  of 
humanity,  ]\Ir.  Gower  was  not  without  some  tenderness  in 
his  nature.  He  was  really  fond  of  his  only  daughter,  An- 
nette, and  sincerely  anxious  for  her  welfare.  He  had  ear- 
nestly desired  that  she  should  marry  her  cousin  Clair  for  her 
own  sake,  and  perhaps  a  little  for  his  own.  And  he  quietly 
determined,  as  he  listened  to  his  sister's  account  of  Clair's 
infatuation  for  Miss  Eva  j\Ioore,  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  that  young  lady.  He  spoke  to  his  daughter 
also  on  the  subject,  and  his  acute  eyes  soon  perceived  that 
Annette  cared  for  Clair  only  too  well. 

"So  your  cousin  has  got  into  trouble  about  some  young 
woman?"  he  said. 

Annette's  dark,  piquant  little  face  flushed  violently. 

''I — believe  he  admires  some  one,"  she  answered,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

''Have  you  seen  her?     Is  she  handsome?" 

"She  is  very  handsome,  and  Clair  saved  her  life — I  think 
that  is  how  he  came  to  think  of  her." 

''Precisely,  but  it's  folly.  However,  I'll  see  him  when  I 
go  back  to"  town,  and  try  to  laugh  such  romantic  nonsense 
out  of  his  head." 

Annette  sighed.  She  did  not  believe  that  her  father's 
words  or  laughter  would  have  any  influence  on  Clair,  but 
since  her  aunt  had  told  her  that  Eva  Moore  had  refused 
her  cousin  a  sort  of  saddened  hope  had  sprung  up  in  her 
breast. 

"She  must  love  someone  else,"  she  had  told  herself  again 
and  again.  No  one  whose  heart  had  been  free  would  have 
refused  Clair,  she  firmly  believed. 

"It  must  be  painful  to  poor  Clair,"  she  thought,  "but 
still—" 

She  tried  to  be  sorry  for  her  cousin  and  his  supposed 
disappointment,  but  she  knew  she  was  not  honestly  so.  And 
she  tried,  too,  not  to  think  of  him  except  as  a  cousin,  but  she 
knew  that  she  failed  in  this  also. 

Her  own  feelings  humiliated  her,  for  a  woman  who  loves 
unsought  cannot  well  be  proud  of  her  afifection. 

And  Annette  was  a  sensitive  girl,  who  hid  as  best  she 
could  the  emotions  of  her  heart.  But  unconsciously  she  be- 
trayed them.  Her  aunt  knew  and  her  father  guessed  her 
secret. 

"When  will  he  come  back,  I  wonder?"  she  thought,  gaz- 
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ing  pensively  out  of  the  window  of  her  own  room  on  the 
park  shortly  after  this  conversation  about  Clair  with  her 
father.  "He  will  weary  of  a  vain  pursuit,  and  then — "  And 
again  Annette  sighed,  thinking  sadly  of  the  cousin  who  at 
this  moment  was  lying  grievously  ill,  with  his  hand  fast 
clasped  in  Eva  Moore's! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  SUDDEN  BLOW. 

Scarcely  had  Richard  Dighton,  in  his  mad  jealousy  and 
rage,  fired  the  two" cowardly  shots  which  laid  Clair  low,  than 
remorse  and  fear  seized  upon  his  trembling  soul.  He  saw 
Clair  fall,  and  then  turned  hastily  away,  dreading,  however, 
to  walk  too  quickly  lest  he  should  attract  suspicion,  and  to 
his  consternation  a  few  minutes  later,  though  after  he  had 
turned  out  of  the  street  where  Eva  lived,  he  encountered  a 
policeman  who  stopped  him. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  did  you  hear  two  shots  fired 
somewhere  in  this  direction?"  said  the  policeman. 

*'I  heard  something,"  answered  Richard,  with  faltering 
tongue,  and  as  he  spoke  the  policeman  observed  him  with 
attention. 

'T  could  have  sv/orn  there  were  two  shots,"  he  continued. 
"What  street  have  you  come  out  of,  sir?" 

Richard  named  an  adjoining  street,  but  not  the  one  where 
Eva  lived,  and  then  walked  on,  and  the  policeman  looked 
after  him  as  he  did  so. 

"That  fellow  looks  rather  cjueer,"  he  was  thinking,  "and 
not  up  to  much  good;  I  think  I'd  know  him  again."  And 
then  he  also  walked  on,  little  dreaming,  however,  that  he 
had  just  met  the  man  who  had  fired  the  two  shots,  and 
under  whose  ulster  at  this  moment  lay  concealed  the  very 
weapon  he  had  used. 

As  for  Richard  Dighton,  this  encounter  made  him  realize 
more  keenly  what  he  had  done.  On  he  fled  now  with  swift 
steps,  glancing  backw^ard  to  see  if  he  were  pursued;  and  a 
sick,  cold  feeling  crept  over  him — a  feeling  partly  of  re- 
morse, partly  of  fear. 
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It  came  in  place  of  the  hot  passion  which  had  filled  his 
soul  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Had  he  killed  the  young 
lord?  he  asked  himself,  with  pallid  lips.  He  had  wounded 
him,  at  all  events.  Suspicion  might  fall  on  him,  and  Rich- 
ard shuddered  as  he  thought. 

He  w^andered  aimlessly  along  for  some  time,  not  know- 
ing where  he  went.  Then  the  idea  struck  him  to  get  rid 
of  his  revolver,  which  he  only  purchased  in  the  morning. 
He  sought  a  quiet  square  for  this  purpose,  intending  to  push 
it  through  tlie  iron  railings  in  the  center,  and  leave  it  there 
unseen.  He  stopped,  thinking  to  do  this,  but  a  couple  ap- 
proached him  as  he  did  so,  and  Richard  walked  on.  In  fact, 
he  found  it  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  place  suitable  for  its 
concealment. 

At  last  he  did  drop  it  over  the  railings,  and  then  hurried 
away.  He  was  bodily  weary  v/ith  his  long  watch  before 
Eva's  house,  and  he  went  into  the  first  tavern  he  came  to 
and  drank  two  glasses  of  whisky,  which  seemed  to  put  some 
life  into.  him.  Finally  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  and 
there  drank  more  whisky  and  then  tumbled  into  bed. 

He  slept  until  the  morning,  but  when  he  awoke  a  grim  ter- 
ror seized  him.  The  cold  dew  broke  out  on  his  brow;  his 
heart  beat  violently.  A  ghastly  vision  rose  before  him — 
the  scaffold,  the  hangman,  and  the  rope — and  with  a  groan 
Richard  Dighton  turned  his  white  face  to  the  wall. 

What  had  he  done?  He  remembered  at  this  moment  his 
father  and  mother,  and  the  homestead  where  he  had  been 
born.  Until  Eva  I^.Ioore  had  come  with  her  wonderful 
beauty  and  changed  all  his  life,  Richard  had  liked  and  had 
been  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lord.  Many  a 
day,  as  boys,  they  had  fished  together  in  the  river  Ayre, 
which  flowed  past  the  end  of  the  park,  and  as  young  men 
their  acquaintance  had  continued. 

''She  has  done  it  all,  curse  her,  muttered  Richard,  darkly, 
and  tlien  he  thought  w'hat  must  he  do. 

He  must  go  away,  he  decided,  and  he  rose  and  with  shak- 
ing hands  dressed  himself  and  went  down  into  the  sitting 
room  and  rang  for  breakfast,  scarcely  having  courage  to 
open  the  morning  paper,  which,  as  usual,  lay  on  the  table 
awaiting  him. 

With  an  efifort  he  did  this,  but  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  murder  or  injury  to  Lord  Clair  in  its  columns.  Richard 
scanned  it  all  through,  holding  it  in  his  trembling  hands, 
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and  then  gave  a  kind  of  gasp  of  relief.  Yet  he  had  seen  the 
young  lord  fall. 

It  seemed  to  him  now  as  though  he  had  been  mad.  It 
was  a  mad  action,  he  told  himself.  No  woman  was  worth 
it,  and  again  Richard  swore  as  he  uttered  Eva's  name. 

She  was  not  worth  it!  Yet  even  as  he  said  this  the  pas- 
sion in  his  heart  rekindled.  With  a  groan  he  flung  his  head 
on  the  table  near  him,  and  her  beautiful  face  seemed  to  take 
form  and  coloring  before  his  eyes. 

"I'm  glad  I  killed  him!"  he  muttered,  savagely,  but  the 
next  moment  the  grim  vision  that  he  had  thought  of  before 
he  rose  struck  terror  in  his  heart. 

But  he  could  not  rest.  He  felt  impelled,  as  it  were,  to 
go  to  the  scene  of  his  last  night's  crime,  and  try  to  learn 
how  it  had  ended ;  and  he  actually  did  this.  He  went  to  the 
very  street  where  he  had  watched  Eva  and  Clair  start  on 
their  riverside  excursion,  and  he  had  not  stood  there  five 
minutes  when  he  saw  a  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door  of 
Eva's  house.  And  from  this  carriage  a  gentleman  descend- 
ed ;  a  tall,  grave,  good-looking  man,  unmistakably  a  doctor. 
The  door  was  opened  quickly,  and  he  disappeared;  then 
another  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  from  thfs  second 
carriage  another  doctor  emerged. 

Then  Richard  understood.  He  had  shot  Clair,  and  he 
had  been  actually  carried  into  Eva's  house,  and  he  was  not 
dead.  Richard  Dighton  realized  this  fact  with  various  al- 
most overwhelming  feelings  surging  in  his  heart.  The 
young  lord  was  with  her,  he  might  live,  and  he  was  safe  now 
from  his  (Richard's)  vengeance. 

He  turned  aw^ay  from  the  sight  of  the  house  and  his 
spirit  was  dark  within  him,  and  there  was  despair  on  his 
soul.  He  had  sinned,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  sin  had 
fallen  on  his  own  head. 

Ele  could  do  nothing  more,  and  with  a  brow  black  as 
night  he  returned  to  his  rooms,  paid  what  he  owed,  which 
almost  left  him  penniless,  and  then  took  the  train  to  East- 
clif¥,  where  his  mother  and  Annie  were  still  staying  at 
Sea  View  House. 

Mrs.  Dighton  received  him  at  first  with  delight,  but  his 
gloomy  face  and  manner  soon  filled  her  warm  maternal 
heart  with  great  anxiety.  It  was  evident  to  them  all  that 
something  had  gone  very  wrong  with  Richard,  and  they 
naturally  concluded  that* his  wooing  had  failed.    But  Rich^ 
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ard  made  no  explanation  and  never  mentioned  Eva  Moore's 
name.  Once  Airs.  Dighton  tried  to  approach  the  subject, 
but  Richard  stopped  her  so  roughly  that  she  never  again 
attempted  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  victim  of  his  ungovernable  passion 
was  lying  very  ill  at  Eva's  house  in  South  Kensington,  fill- 
ing her  heart  with  wearing  and  constant  anxiety.  Eva  felt 
that  Clair's  father  and  mother  should  know  the  condition 
he  was  in,  but  when  she  said  this  to  Clair  he  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

"What  good  would  it  do,  dear?"  he  asked.  "It  would  only 
make  my  mother  unhappy  to  know  I  was  lying  here.  She 
would  come;  they  would  take  me  away  from  you!  Eva, 
if  I  am  going  to  die,  let  me  die  with  my  hand  in  yours." 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  die,  Clair." 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  shall,  when  I  have  got  so  m_uch 
to  live  for,"  answered  Clair  smilingly  and  lifting  Eva's 
hand  to  his  lips  and  kissing  it. 

Clair,  in  fact,  bore  the  pain  of  his  wounds  with  extra- 
ordinary sweetness  and  patience.  The  doctors  and  nurses 
said  he  v/as  the  best  patient  they  had  ever  attended.  He 
had  two  nurses,  a  night  nurse  and  a  day  nurse,  and  Eva 
was  also  constantly  in  the  room. 

They  were  to  be  married,  it  was  understood,  in  the  house- 
hold, as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  go  through  the  ceremony. 
Clair  used  to  talk  of  his  coming  marriage  to  both  doctors 
and  nurses,  but  Eva  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  Still 
she  did  not  deny  it.  She  had  promised  Clair,  and  seeming- 
ly she  meant  to  keep  her  word. 

She  grew  ver}^  fond  of  him  during  those  anxious  days. 
To  part  with  him  now  she  knew  would  be  a  great  and 
bitter  blow  to  her  heart  as  well  as  his.  And  the  idea  that 
she  had  brought  all  this  suffering  upon  him  was  most 
grievous  to  her. 

"Clair,"  she  said  to  him  one  night  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, "who  do  you  really  think  it  was  who  shot  you?  Do 
you  suspect  anyone?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Clair;  'T  don't  v/ant  anyone  else  to 
know  this  though,  Eva,  but  I  suspect  Richard  Dighton  of 
Hollv  Hill." 

"Oh.  Clair!" 

"I  told  you  he  was  very  insulting  to  me  about  you  at 
Eastclifif,  and  that  night,  just  as  I  left  the  door  here  I  saw 
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a  fellow  crouching-  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  whose 
figure  certainly  reminded  me  of  Dighton's,  then  I  heard  the 
report  and  the  shots  struck  me.  Yes,  Eva,  I  believe  it 
was  Dighton  who  fired  the  shots,  and  his  motive  was  jeal- 
ousy about  you." 

"The  wretch!  Just  as  if  I  would  ever  have  looked  at 
him." 

"I  know  you  never  would,  dearest,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  looking  at  you,  you  know.  But  I  mean 
to  leave  it  to  his  own  conscience;  and  after  all  he  has 
drawn  us  closer,  has  he  not,  Eva?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"And  after  we  are  married  he  will  come  to  his  senses  a 
bit.  Eva,  will  you  send  to  the  club  now,  dear,  to  see  if 
there  are  any  letters  from  my  mother?" 

Eva  did  send,  and  the  messenger  brought  back  two  let- 
ters from  Lady  Kilmore  and  a  card  from  Mr.  Gower. 

The  O.  C.  had  fuliilled  his  promise  and  "looked  Clair  up" 
on  his  return  to  town,  and  was  told  that  Lord  Clair  had 
not  been  to  his  club  for  several  days. 

"Ah — do  you  think  he  is  in  town?"  inquired  Mr.  Gow^er. 

Yes,  they  believed  his  lordship  was  in  town  was  the  reply 
he  received,  as  some  clothes  and  necessaries  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  to  an  address  at  South  Kensington. 

"Ah,"  said  ^Ir.  Gower,  but  he  asked  no  more  questions, 
and  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders  for  his  own  edification 
as  he  turned  away.  Nor  did  he  write  to  his  sister  on  the 
subject. 

"The  young  fool  wall  come  to  his  senses  by-and-by,"  he 
told  himself;   "at  present  interference  would  do  no  good." 

But  Clair  was  not  over  pleased  to  receive  his  uncle's  card. 
He  guessed  the  probable  m^otive  of  this  attention,  as  the 
busy  barrister  had  little  time  to  spend  on  idle  ceremonies. 
He  had  been  sent  by  his  people  at  home  to  look  after  him, 
and  at  present  Clair  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  by  family 
interference. 

"After  I  am  married  it  will  be  all  right;  they  will  all 
love  Eva.  Just  now  they  will  only  worry  us,"  he  thought, 
and  for  the  same  reason  when  he  answered  his  mother's 
letters  he  dated  his  replies  from  his  club,  and  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  severe  injuries. 

It  was  his  left  arm  that  was  broken,  so  he  could  use  his 
right  hand,  yet  Lady  Kilmore  noticed  the  feebleness  of  his 
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handwriting,  little  dreaming  however  that  he  was  lying  as 
he  was ;  but  she  was  very  unhappy  about  him.  There  had 
leaked  out  in  the  neighborhood  somehow  a  report  that  the 
young  lord  and  his  father  had  had  a  serious  quarrel,  and 
that  this  quarrel  was  about  a  woman. 

Lady  Kilmore's  sensitive  ears  sometimes  caught  a  curious 
inflection  in  the  tone  in  which  her  friends  inquired  after 
Clair.  Naturally  people  were  interested  in  him  as  the  young 
heir  to  a  large  property,  and  hitherto  he  had  been  known 
to  be  the  pride  and  darling  of  his  parents.  And  his  con- 
tinued absence  from  home,  no  doubt  Lady  Kilmore  knew, 
created  remark. 

And  this  absence  went  on  week  after  week  and  still  no 
startling  news  reached  the  Hall  from  Clair. 

Mr.  Gower  kept  his  ideas  to  himself,  and  Lord  Kilmore 
began  to  hope  that  his  son's  infatuation  for  Miss  ]\Ioore 
had  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  marriage. 

Altogether  it  was  a  most  trying  and  unsatisfactory  autumn 
at  Kilmore,  and  the  earl's  failing  health  added  to  Lady  Kil- 
more's uneasiness. 

Clair,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  slovN-ly  recovering  from  his 
injuries,  and  was  being  nursed  and  tended  upon  so  well 
at  the  little  house  at  South  Kensington  that  he  woidd  often 
whisper  to  Eva  he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his  life. 
But  there  was  a  heavy  cloud  sometimes  on  Eva's  fair  brow 
when  she  was  alone  that  she  was  ver>^  careful  he  did  not 
see.  And  when  he  talked  of  their  speedy  marriage  she 
often  suppressed  an  uneasy  sigh. 

And  things  went  on  thus  until  the  chill  October  breezes 
Vvcre  filling  the  squares  with  russet  leaves  in  town,  and  at 
Kilmore  sighing  through  tlie  fading  brackens  and  the  ferns. 
It  had  been  a  beautiful  autumn,  but  sad  hearts  and  clouded 
brows  had  been  beneath  the  stately  roof-tree  of  the  Hall. 

Then  a  sudden  blow  fell  there,  and  the  earl  one  afternoon 
while  sitting  in  his  library  alone  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
and  when  his  wife  went  to  look  after  him  she  found  him 
lying  insensible  on  the  floor. 

The  greatest  alarm  at  once  prevailed;  doctors  were  tele- 
graphed for,  and  Annette  Gower  with  trembling  lips  uttered 
in  her  aunt's  ears,  who  was  kneeling  by  her  husband,  the 
single  word  "Clair!" 

Then  Ladv  Kilmore  turned  her  agonized  gaze  from  the 
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changed  face  of  the  liusband  of  her  youth  and  looked  at 
Annette. 

"Send  for  him,"  she  said,  hoarsely;  "telegraph  for  him 
to  come  at  once — tell  him — "  And  again  she  looked  at  her 
husband  and  Annette  understood. 

So  she  sent  a  telegram  to  Clair,  telling  him  that  his  father 
lay  stricken  nigh  unto  death,  and  bidding  him  come  without 
delay.  She  sent  this  telegram  to  his  club,  with  directions 
to  forward  it  at  once  to  wherever  he  might  be,  and  the  same 
day  Clair  received  it,  as  it  was  sent  on  by  a  special  mes- 
senger from  the  club. 

By  this  time  Clair  had  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able 
to  leave  his  sick-room,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was  seeing 
Dr.  Sidney  in  Eva's  drawing-room  when  the  telegram  from 
Annette  was  placed  in  his  hand. 

He  opened  it  with  a  slight  apology  to  the  doctor,  and  as 
he  read  it  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  alarm  broke  from 
his  fast  whitening  lips. 

"No  ill  new^s,  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Terrible  news!"  cried  Clair,  forgetting  everything  in  his 
great  anxiety;  "my  father,  my  dear  father,  has  been  struck 
with  paralysis." 

For  a  moment  the  doctor  made  no  answer;  he  looked  at 
the  agitated  young  man  before  him  and  remembered  that 
at  the  time  of  Clair's  wound  he  had  suggested  to  Miss  Moore 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  inform  "Mr.  Clair's"  parents  of 
his  injuries,  and  that  she  had  made  no  reply  and  seemed  em- 
barrassed, and  he  had  therefore  thought  it  judicious  not  to 
say  anything  more  on  the  subject. 

"This  is  very  sad  news,"  he  now^  said  after  a  slight  pause; 
"we  must  hope  it  is  not  a  serious  attack." 

"But  I  fear  it  is,"  continued  Clair  in  a  state  of  painful 
excitement;  "this  telegram  is  from  my  cousin,  and  she  says 
I  must  go  home  at  once — I  must  go." 

"You  are  not  yet  fit  to  travel,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely. 

"But  I  must;  I  must  go  to  him,"  went  on  Clair  in  increas- 
ing excitement.     "I  must  go  to-day — and  Eva — " 

"Will  Miss  Moore  accompany  you?"  asked  the  doctor 
with  pardonable  curiosity. 

"No,"  he  said,  "she  will  not  go — but  it  was  about  leaving 
her  I  w^as  thinking — leaving  her  before  our  marriage." 

"May  I  ask,  does  your  father  know  of  your  engagement?" 

said  Dr.  Sidnev. 
lo 
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"He  knows  I  wish  to  marry  her,  but — " 

"Perhaps  he  does  not  entirely  approve?  In  that  case  any 
agitation  might  be  very  injurious  to  him,  and  perhaps  he 
does  not  even  know  of  your  injuries?" 

"He  does  not."  And  Clair  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  hastily  in  his  agitation,  and  then  suddenly  stopped. 
"Excuse  me,  doctor,"  he  said;  "I  must  see  ^liss  Moore  at 
once;   I  have  arrangements  to  make — " 

"But  I  am  your  doctor,  and  protest  against  a  hasty,  and 
perhaps  a  long  journey.     Where  is  your  home?" 

But  Clair  made  no  answer;  he  was  thinking  of  his  stricken 
father,  and  he  was  thinking  also  of  the  reputation  of  the 
fair  woman  he  loved.  He  therefore  left  the  room  without 
any  further  apology,  and  hurried  to  a  small  morning-room 
where  he  had  left  Eva  when  the  doctor  arrived.  She  was 
still  sitting  there  as  he  re-entered  it,  and  she  looked  up  with 
a  smile  from  her  book  as  he  did  so;  but  her  face  instantly 
changed  when  she  saw  his  expression. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Clair?"  she  asked,  rising  hastily. 
"Has  anything  happened?" 

"Yes,  dear  Eva,"  answered  Clair,  clasping  her  hand.  "I 
have  had  a  telegram  from  Annette  Gowcr,  and  my  father 
is  dangerouslv  ill." 

"Oh!    Clair—" 

"And  I  must  go  to  him ;  but  first,  Eva,  let  us  be  married ; 
let  us  be  married  to-day — in  an  hour." 

Eva's  face  grew  very  pale. 

"That  is  impossible,  Clair,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"Let  us  try  to  manage  it.  I  shall  be  miserable  unless  we 
are." 

"There  is  no  time,"  went  on  Eva,  gravely,  though  with 
some  agitation.  "You  miust  go  to  your  father,  Clair,  and 
promise  me  one  thing  before  you  go." 

"What  must  I  promise,  Eva?" 

"Promise  not  to  speak  of — our  engagement  at  Kilmore? 
Clair,  remember  this,  if  you  do  we  shall  never  be  married." 

"Do  not  speak  thus,  Eva;  we  must  be  married — we  shall 
be  married.  You  know  what  you  promised  when  I  con- 
sented to  stay  here?" 

"Yes,  I  know,  and  I  will  keep  that  promise,  but  one 
condition  is  that  at  present  it  must  be  kept  a  secret.  There- 
fore, Clair,  at  the  Hall  you  must  not  speak  of  it." 
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"I  should  rather  tell  the  truth,  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to 
be  married  before  I  go  away." 

"It  cannot  be  before  you  go  away;  but  do  not  be  afraid, 
I  will  not  go  back." 

"But  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you.     I  am  afraid — " 

"Of  what?"  asked  Eva,  looking  at  him  steadily  as  Clair 
paused. 

"Of  what  people  might  say — " 

Eva  gave  a  sort  of  laugh. 

"If  you  are  afraid  of  what  people  say  you  had  better  not 
marry  me." 

"Oh,  Eva!" 

"I  don't  want  you  not  to  think  of  me,  Clair,"  said  Eva 
with  unconscious  tenderness;  "I — I  want  you  to  love  mc 
and  to  be  with  me  always.  Don't  let  them  turn  your  heart 
away  from  me  when  you  go  home;  only  don't  talk  of  it. 
I  wish  to  be  everything  to  you — but  in  secret." 

"But  that  could  not  always  be,  dearest." 

"At  present  it  must  be;  and,  Clair,  what  will  you  say 
about  your  wounds?  How  will  you  explain,  and  does  the 
doctor  think  you  are  fit  to  go?" 

"I  left  him  grumbling  about  it;  but  I  must  go,  Eva; 
I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  did  not  see  my  poor 
father.  Eva,"  and  again  he  clasped  her  hand,  "you  will 
not  deceive  me?     I  shall  find  you  here  when  I  come  back?" 

"You  will  find  me  here,  Clair." 

He  drew  her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her  passionately. 

"My  dearest,  my  sweetest,"  he  murmured,  with  his  lips 
on  hers;   "I  ought  to  go — but  it  is  hard  to  part — " 

"Yes,"  whispered  Eva,  fondly. 

"But  you  will  write  every  day?     Twice  every  day?" 

"I  will  wTite  every  day." 

"And  I  will  not  be  long  away.  But  give  me  the  keys  of 
my  desk  now,  Eva.  I  must  face  the  doctor  before  I  go  or 
he'll  think  I  have  run  away." 

Eva  handed  him  the  keys,  and  Clair  presently  returned  to 
the  drawing-room  where  he  had  left  the  doctor  in  rather  a 
ruffled  state  of  mind;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  large  fee  that 
Clair  placed  in  his  hand,  his  expression  mollified. 

"Pardon  me  for  leaving  you  so  abruptly,  doctor,"  said 
Clair,  "but  I  wished  to  persuade  Miss  Moore  to  marry  me 
to-day,  at  once,  before  1  leave,  but  she  savs  there  is  not 
time." 
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The  doctor  smiled. 

'The  young  lady  is  right.  There  is  certainly  not  time 
to-day,  if  you  persist  in  going." 

"I  have  no  choice;  the  telegram  from  my  cousin  is  im- 
perative." 

"Have  you  a  long  journey  before  you  then?"  again  in- 
quired the  doctor. 

"Not  very,"  answered  Clair  with  a  certain  reserve  in  his 
tone  which  the  doctor  thought  he  understood.  "Aly  home 
is  in  the  ]\Iidlands." 

Dr.  Sidney  made  no  further  inquiries.  He  perceived 
there  was  something  that  this  young  man  wished  to  sup- 
press, and  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  his  rank  was  higher 
than  he  had  admitted  to  him.  He  was  wealthy  at  all  events, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  recompensed  his  profes- 
sional sen'ices  told  this,  and  therefore  the  doctor  confined 
his  remarks  to  strict  injunctions  to  Clair  concerning  the 
care  of  his  health. 

Then,  after  he  was  gone,  Clair  began  hurriedly  to  make 
preparations  for  his  departure.  Eva  went  into  his  room 
to  assist  him,  and  as  she  was  kneeling  down  packing  some- 
thing in  his  portmanteau,  Clair  savv-  her  eyes  suddenly  fill 
with  tears. 

"Eva,  my  dearest,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

Then  she  rose,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  fell  sobbing 
into  his  arms  and  hid  her  face  on  his  breast. 

"My  darling,  my  dearest,  does  my  leaving  grieve  you 
so  much?"  whispered  Clair,  tenderly  encircling  her  waist 
with  the  one  arm  he  could  use. 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  few  moments,  while  sobs  shook 
her  slender  form.  But  after  awhile  she  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  her  dark  eyes  all  wet  with  tears. 

"You  may  believe  this,  Clair,"  she  said,  "that  unless  I 
loved  you— loved  you  most  dearly — I  should  not  part  with 
vou  thus." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ANNETTE'S  PRAYER. 

Clair  felt  extremely  exhausted  long  before  he  reached  the 
railway  station  nearest  Kilmore.  The  shock  of  his  father's 
sudden  illness,  and  the  emotion  and  agitation  of  parting 
with  Eva,  all  had  tended  to  weary  him  in  his  present  con- 
dition of  weakness. 

The  doctor  had  given  him  some  restorative  to  take  on 
the  journey,  and  again  and  again  he  applied  to  this.  Still 
when  he  arrived  at  tlie  station  he  found  one  of  the  servants 
from  the  Hall  waiting  on  the  platform  for  him,  as  he  had 
telegraphed  to  Annette  Gower  what  train  he  expected  to 
arrive  by.     It  was  all  he  could  do  to  ask  after  his  father. 

"His  lordship  has  rallied  slightly,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
servant,  respectfully  touching  his  hat. 

Clair  breathed  a  little  quivering  sigh  of  relief. 

"The  carriage  is  waiting  outside  the  station,  my  lord," 
continued  the  servant,  and  walking  feebly,  leaning  on  a 
stick,  Clair  made  his  way  to  it. 

It  seemed  strange  to  him  to  be  among  all  the  famiHar 
surroundings  after  his  varied  experiences  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  The  carriage  rolled  into  the  Park  and  presently 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall,  and  the  butler,  an  old 
family  servant,  ran  down  to  receive  him,  and  nearly  started 
back  when  he  looked  on  the  changed  and  pallid  face  of  the 
young  heir. 

It  was  well  known  in  the  household,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  there  had  been  a  disagreement  between  Lord  Clair 
and  the  earl,  but  nothing  had  been  heard  of  his  illness,  and 
therefore  the  butler's  surprise  was  very  great.  Clair  leaned 
on  his  arm  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  his  foot- 
steps faltered  even  then,  and  his  arm  was  in  a  sling. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  inquired  the  old  family 
servant  anxiously,  "but  have  you  had  an  accident?" 

"Yes,  rather  a  serious  one,"  answered  Clair,  "and  my 
father—" 

"His  lordship  is  slightly  better  this  evening,"  said  the 
butler. 

But  at  this  moment  Annette  Gower,  who  had  been  stand- 
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ing  at  the  door  of  the  morning-room  watching  Clair  enter, 
came  forward  with  a  pale  and  quivering  face. 

"Clair!"  she  said,  breathlessly,  "what  is  this?  Are — you 
ill?" 

"I  have  been,  Annette,  and  the  journey  has  knocked  me 
up  a  bit.     But  my  father  is  better?" 

"We  hope  so — yes,  we  hope  so,"  repeated  Annette,  still 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Clair's  face.  "Come  in  here,  Clair — 
lean  on  me — you  look  quite  faint." 

"I  do  feel  rather  queer,"  said  Clair,  sinking  down  on  the 
chair  nearest  to  him. 

Upon  this  the  butler  ran  for  brandy  and  Annette  called 
for  water,  and  presently  Clair  revived  a  little  and  looked 
kindly  at  his  cousin. 

"Did  I  give  you  a  fright,  m_y  dear?"  he  said. 

"You  looked  very  pale,"  she  answered  with  quivering 
lips.     "But,  Clair,  what  is  the  matter  wath  your  arm?" 

"I'll  tell  you  by-and-by,"  said  Clair,  glancing  at  the  serv- 
ants. "But  tell  me  about  my  mother,  Annette?  I  fear 
my  father's  illness  has  been  a  great  shock  to  her." 

"A  terrible  shock,  Clair!  It  w^as  so  sudden,  though  he 
has  not  seemed  well  for  some  little  time." 

Clair  felt  these  words  were  a  tacit  reproach  to  him,  and 
Annette  grieved  the  moment  after  she  had  spoken  them. 

"Aunt  Jeanie  will  be  so  pleased  to  see  you,"  continued 
Annette,  "but  I  had  better  tell  her  you  have  been  ill  before 
she  sees  you.     How — how  did  it  happen,  Clair?" 

The  servants  had  by  this  time  discreetly  left  the  room 
and  the  cousins  were  alone. 

"It  was  a  very  strange  thing,"  said  Clair;  "but  I  was 
shot  either  by  accident  or  design  in  the  street." 

"Shot!"  repeated  Annette  in   horror. 

"Yes,  shot,  and  I  w-as  carried  into  a  house  in  South  Ken- 
sington, and  have  been  there  ever  since  until  I  received  your 
telegram  this  morning!" 

"And  you  never  told  us!" 

"It  would  have  done  no  good;  only  grieved  my  mother," 
said  Clair. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  journey  to  give  this 
explanation  of  the  change  in  his  appearance,  but  he  had 
also  made  up  his  mind  to  obey  Eva's  earnest  request  and 
not  to  mention  her  name. 

But  Annette  was  thinking  of  her  as  she  gazed  with  her 
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dark  wistful  eyes  at  Clair.  She  believed,  as  we  know,  that 
Eva  Moore's  only  motive  for  refusing  Clair — if  she  had 
done  so,  as  he  had  told  his  father — must  be  that  she  was 
bound  to  someone  else. 

Could  this  other  lover  have  shot  Clair  in  a  fit  of  jealous 
anger?  thought  the  quick-witted  girl.  All  this  passed 
through  her  brain  in  a  moment,  and  the  thought  was  a  very 
painful   one.     But  she   said  nothing. 

She  told  Clair  how  his  father's  illness  had  occurred,  and 
the  doctors  they  had  sent  for,  and  then  she  suggested  that 
she  should  go  and  tell  her  aunt  of  his  arrival. 

She  did  this,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Lady  Kilmore  hur- 
ried into  the  room,  and  after  gazing  a  moment  in  her  son's 
face  clasped  him  in  her  arms  with  a  cry  of  pain. 

"Clair!    my  dearest — dearest  boy!" 

All  his  shortcomings  were  forgotten.  He  was  near  her 
again,  her  son,  her  darling;  near  her  after  danger  and 
suffering,  and  she  looked  into  his  altered  face  with  un- 
utterable tenderness. 

'*Why — why  did  you  keep  it  a  secret?"  she  asked,  plain- 
tively.    "Why  have  I  not  been  with  you,  Clair?" 

"Dear  mother,  you  have  had  enough  trouble,"  answered 
Clair,  carressing  her. 

"But,  dear,  it  was  my  place  to  be  with  you — with  my  son 
— and  who  did  such  a  dreadful  thing,  Clair?  Who  dared 
injure  you?" 

"I  have  no  idea,  mother;  probably  some  madman.  I 
was  shot  from  the  back,  but  cannot  tell  you  by  whom." 

Lady  Kilmore  sighed  deeply.  She  too,  as  Annette  Gower 
had  done,  was  thinking  of  Eva  ^loore;  was  wondering  if 
evil  had  come  to  her  son  through  her  influence.  But  she 
asked  no  further  questions.  She  looked  again  anxiously  in 
his  face  and  saw  how  worn  and  weary  he  seemed,  and  then 
at  once  suggested  that  after  he  had  taken  some  refreshment 
that  he  should  retire  for  the  night. 

But  Clair  could  not  eat.  His  forehead  was  throbbing 
painfully,  and  he  was  glad  when  at  last  his  head  rested 
on  his  pillow.  But  he  had  a  bad  night.  The  excitement 
and  the  journey  had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  he  tossed 
and  tossed  wakefully  with  snatches  of  fevered  dreams.  And 
in  the  morning  he  was  worse.  He  felt,  in  fact,  incapable 
of  rising,  and  when  his  mother  saw  him  she  insisted  upon 
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him  at  once  seeing  the  doctor,  who  had  remained  overnight 
at  the  Hall  in  attendance  on  the  earl. 

The  doctor  declared  him  to  be  very  feverish,  and  ordered 
him  to  remain  in  bed,  and  during  the  day  Clair  did  not  im- 
prove, and  Lady  Kilmore's  anxiety  and  Annette  Gower's 
increased  hourly. 

A  letter  came  for  him  the  next  morning;  a  letter  from 
town  in  a  woman's  handwriting,  and  Annette,  who  had 
opened  the  letter-bag,  gave  it  into  his  mother's  hands,  and 
for  a  moment  the  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  thougli 
neither  spoke. 

Lady  Kilmore  carried  it  to  Clair,  who  received  it  eagerly, 
read  it,  and  then  placed  it  beneath  his  pillow. 

But  he  said  nothing,  and  seemed  very  ill,  and  toward 
nightfall  the  fever  rose  higher  and  he  became  delirious  at 
interv^als. 

Annette  Gower  was  in  the  room,  half-hidden  by  the  cur- 
tains, when  he  first  began  to  call  for  Eva  ]\Ioore,  and  ad- 
dressed her  in  his  wild  wanderings  in  terms  of  passionate 
love. 

"Eva,  my  dearest,  my  dearest,  come  to  me,"  Annette  heard 
him  mutter,  and  the  words  cut  into  the  listener's  heart  as  a 
sword.  "No  one  shall  part  us — you  have  promised — Eva, 
my  own,  my  Eva!" 

Then  he  fancied  they  were  again  together  by  the  river, 
and  he  rambled  on  about  the  shining  water,  but  there  was 
always  one  refrain: 

"Eva!" 

Annette  sat  and  heard  that  name  repeated  a  hundred 
times,  and  always  in  terms  of  the  most  tender  endearment. 
She  turned  faint  and  cold;  she  leaned  back,  and  a  bitter  and 
terrible  idea  darted  into  her  heart. 

"He  had  better  die,"  she  thought;  "I  would  rather  he 
were  dead." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  and  a  moan  escaped  her 
pale  lips.  If  he  lived  he  would  marry  this  girl;  he  would 
bring  her  here — she  would  see  their  daily  life — and  again 
Annette  moaned. 

The  thought  was  terrible  to  the  poor  girl,  and  she  rose 
h.astilv  and  left  the  room,  glancing  at  her  unconscious  cousin 
as  she  passed  the  bed  still  babbling  fondly  of  his  sweet- 
heart's  name! 
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She  went  up  to  her  own  room,  locking  herself  in,  and 
then  flung  herself  passionately  on  the  floor. 

"Oh,  God!  let  him  die;  he  is  better  dead!"  she  prayed 
in  her  agony,  forgetting  everything  in  her  cruel  grief. 

But  even  as  she  writhed  there,  with  great  darkness  on 
her  soul,  a  violent  rapping  suddenly  came  to  the  room  door, 
and  she  heard  her  aunt's  voice  in  evident  agitation, 

''Annette,  come — open  the  door — Clair  is  worse!''  cried 
Lady  Kilmore. 

Then  Annette  rose,  trembling,  tottering,  and  went  to  the 
door  and  unlocked  it,  and  outside  stood  Lady  Kilmore,  her 
face  all  wet  with  tears. 

''Oh,  Annette!"  she  wept,  grasping  Annette's  cold  hand, 
"Clair  does  not  know  me;  he  is  talking  in  the  strangest  way 
— wandering — oh,  Annette!'' 

Lady  Kilmore  was  terribly  overcome,  and  as  Annette  tried 
to  comfort  her,  her  own  heart  was  stabbing  her  meanwhile 
in  keen  reproach. 

"Better  dead" — she  had  said  he  were  better  dead,  Clair, 
so  young,  so  beloved,  in  whom  his  mother's  heart  was 
bound. 

The  selfishness  of  her  cry — it  could  scarce  be  called  a 
prayer — now  rose  before  Annette's  mind  in  all  its  blackness. 

"He  will  get  better,  Aunt  Jeanie;  let  us  go  to  him,"  she 
said,  and  together  they  returned  to  Clair's  sick-room,  who 
was  now  talking  very  wildly. 

"How  dare  you  look  at  her?"  he  w^as  saying,  addressing 
some  imaginary  being  near,  "You!" 

He  spoke  the  last  word  as  if  in  great  scorn,  and  as  he 
did  so  his  mother  softly  took  his  hand. 

"Clair,  my  darling  Clair,"  she  said,  tenderly. 

But  Clair  took  no  heed;  he  went  on  speaking  loud  and 
menacing  words,  and  it  was  terrible  both  to  his  mother  and 
his  cousin  to  hear  him. 

And  presently  Annette  crept  away  and  again  returned  to 
her  own  room,  and  this  time  knelt  dowm  on  her  knees  and 
prayed  earnestly  for  Clair's  life. 

"Oh,  spare  him.  Almighty  Father,  spare  him!"  she  cried, 
"and  forgive  me!  I  have  sinned — let  him  be  happy — even 
with  her — onlv  let  him  live!" 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
ALWAYS  JEANIE. 

But  for  some  days  after  this  there  seemed  great  doubts 
whether  poor  Annette's  prayer  would  be  answered,  for  Clair 
continued  very  ill. 

The  wound  in  his  side  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  greatest 
uneasiness  and  anxiety  prevailed  at  the  Hall. 

As  for  Annette,  she  seldom  left  his  side,  and  many  a 
piteous  silent  prayer  for  his  recovery  was  offered  there. 
She  was  ashamed  now,  most  bitterly  ashamed,  of  her  own 
selfishness,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  atone  for  what  she 
called  her  wicked  thoughts. 

However,  after  days  of  semi-delirium  and  great  pain  and 
prostration,  Clair  began  to  mend.  But  he  was  extremely 
weak  and  unable  almost  to  lift  his  hand.  And  when  with 
a  pallid  face  and  faltering  lips  Annette  laid  on  his  bed  a 
packet  of  letters  wdiich  had  arrived — all  in  the  same  hand- 
writing— day  by  day  since  his  return  to  the  Hall — Clair  was 
almost  incapable  of  opening  them,  and  certainly  of  answer- 
ing them. 

They  were  from  Eva  Moore,  and  each  succeeding  one 
showed  increased  anxiety  at  his  unlooked-for  silence.  At 
last  in  one  she  urged  him  to  tell  her  the  true  reason  why 
he  had  not  written. 

Clair  read  letter  after  letter  with  great  uneasiness,  and 
then  looked  anxiously  at  Annette,  who  was  watching  his 
changing  face  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  she  had 
left  the  bedside  after  placing  the  letters  on  it. 

"Annette,"  said  Clair  at  length  in  his  weak  voice,  "will 
you  do  me  a  favor?" 

"Of  course,  Clair,"  she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  approach- 
ing him  as  she  spoke. 

"These  letters  are  from — someone  Vvdio  is  surprised  at 
not  hearing  from  me,"  continued  Clair.  "Will  you  tele- 
graph what  I  dictate,  as  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  write?" 

"Yes,  Clair." 

"Telegraph  to  my  club  then  that  I  have  been  very  ill, 
and  ask  them  to  forward  the  telegram  to  the  same  address 
to  which  they  sent  your  telegram  to  tell  me  of  my  father's 
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illness.  Say  in  the  telegram  I  will  write  the  moment  1  am 
able." 

A  choking  sensation  arose  in  Annette's  throat,  but  she 
suppressed  all  signs  of  emotion. 

"Very  well,  Clair,"  she  said,  "I  will  get  the  telegram  form 
and  you  dictate  what  I  am  to  write." 

She  did  this,  and  knew  very  well  as  she  did  so  that 
the  message  was  really  intended  for  Eva  Moore,  and  that 
Clair  intended  to  keep  her  address  a  secret. 

But  she  nerved  herself  to  go  through  the  task  her  cousin 
had  asked  for,  and  Clair's  telegram  was  sent,  and  also  duly 
forwarded  to  the  little  house  in  South  Kensington,  where 
Eva  Moore  had  during  the  last  few  days  been  enduring  a 
perfect  fever  of  anxiety  at  not  hearing  from  Clair. 

The  first  day  of  his  absence  had  seemed  very  dreary,  for 
we  scarcely  realize  what  a  gap  a  beloved  presence  makes 
until  it  is  gone.  Eva  felt  restless;  she  had  the  rooms  re- 
arranged; she  put  any  little  thing  belonging  to  Clair  care- 
fully away,  and  she  kept  wondering  if  it  w-ere  possible  to 
receive  a  letter  from  him  by  the  last  post. 

The  last  post  arrived  and  brought  three  circulars,  two 
lists  of  prices  of  coal,  and  no  letter  from  Clair. 

*Tn  the  morning,"  thought  Eva,  hopefully,  flinging  her 
letters  into  the  wastepaper  basket. 

But  the  morning  came  bringing  more  circulars,  more 
prices  of  coal,  and  some  new  wdnter  fashions  from  the 
shops. 

Why  will  people  torment  householders  as  they  do?  In- 
vestments, mine  shares,  business  circulars  of  every  descrip- 
tion pour  in  every  day,  and  no  one  ever  looks  at  them. 
They  weigh  down  the  postman,  they  irritate  the  servants, 
who  have  to  answ^er  the  postmen's  knocks,  and  they  worry 
the  mistress,  and  fill  the  house,  and  yet  still  they  come. 

The  letters  we  watch  for  come  often  slowly  enough;  the 
letters  we  hope  for  very  often  never  at  all,  but  the  letters 
we  don't  want  arrive  in  shoals,  and  the  waste  of  labor  and 
postage  stamps  is  truly  deplorable. 

Eva  ^loore,  during  the  next  three  or  four  days  after  Clair's 
departure,  went  through  various  phases  of  female  emotion. 
She  was  anxious  the  first  day,  and  afraid  the  journey  had 
been  too  much  for  him ;  she  was  angry  the  second  day  and 
thought  he  certainly  ought  to  have  written;  on  the  third 
day  she  began  to  be  exceedingly  unhappy. 
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"They  have  influenced  him  against  me,"  she  thought. 
"His  dying  father  may  have  influenced  him,  and  yet  lie 
seemed  to  care  for  me  so  much." 

She  had  no  one  in  whom  she  could  confide  her  doubts  and 
fears,  and  this  perhaps  made  them  worse  to  bear.  Thus 
several  days  went  on,  Eva  writing  to  Clair  each  day  as 
she  had  promised,  and  then  his  telegram  to  the  club  was  for- 
warded to  her,  and  Eva  knew  the  cause  of  his  silence. 

He  had  been  very  ill!  She  stood  with  clasped-  hands 
reading  these  words,  trying  to  realize  what  could  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  her  heart  filled  with  all  sorts  of  painful 
apprehensions.  Oh!  how  she  longed  to  go  to  him;  to  at- 
tend upon  him  once  more.  She  thought  of  what  Clair  had 
said  when  he  v/as  first  wounded,  how  he  had  told  her  that 
if  his  parents  knev/  that  they  would  take  him  away  from 
her;   that  he  might  die  without  his  hand  in  hers. 

If  he  were  to  die — if  she  were  to  lose  him  now!  Eva 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  very  agony  of  grief  at 
the  thought. 

"Clair,  Clair!"  she  cried,  "I  love  you.  Oh!  come  back  to 
me,  my  love!  I  have  no  right  to  love  you,  I  know,"  she 
added  a  moment  later,  "but  I  do — and  you  will  forgive  me, 
Clair." 

Then  she  sat  down  to  write  to  him,  telling  him  all  her 
anxiety  and  unhappiness.  She  asked  him  to  telegraph  when 
he  got  this  letter,  and  waited  uneasily  and  impatiently  until 
he  could  do  this.  His  next  telegram,  which  also  came 
through  the  club,  was  more  reassuring.  He  was  better,  and 
a  day  or  two  later  she  received  a  few  lines  written  by  his 
own  hand. 

Clair,  however,  recovered  slowly,  and  the  earl  had  rallied 
and  was  able  to  be  up  days  before  Clair  was  well  enough 
to  see  him.  When  he  was  first  told  that  his  son  was  at 
the  Hall,  and  that  he  had  come  there  to  see  him  when  he 
heard  he  was  ill,  a  faint  smile  passed  over  Lord  Kilmore's 
pallid  features. 

"Poor  Clair,"  he  said,  in  his  altered  voice,  which  was  still 
very  inarticulate. 

"He  came  when  he  was  very  ill  himself  to  see  you,  dear- 
est," said  his  wife,  bending  over  him  and  taking  his  chill 
hand. 

"And  that — girl?"  asked  the  earl. 

"He  has  never  mentioned  her,"  replied  Lady  Kilmore. 
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"I — hope  it  is  ended,"  faltered  Lord  Kilniore,  and  then 
he  sighed. 

But  it  was  days  after  this  before  Clair  was  strong  enough 
to  walk  to  his  father's  room,  and  when  he  was  the  two  were 
both  so  shocked  at  the  change  of  each  other's  appearance 
that  they  clasped  each  other's  hands  in  silence. 

'*You — have  been  ill?"  at  last  faltered  the  earl. 

"Yes,  some  madman,  I  suppose,  shot  me  in  the  streets," 
answered  Clair,  trying  to  smile.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  so 
much  better,  father," 

The  earl  did  not  speak ;  he  sighed,  thinking  he  had  much 
to  say  to  his  son,  and  yet  feeling  incapable  of  any  mental 
exertion. 

The  interview,  however,  made  them  feel  more  at  ease, 
and  after  tliis  Clair  went  every  day  to  his  fatlier's  room 
for  a  short  time.  They  both  continued  to  improve  in  health, 
and  all  painful  subjects  Vv'ere  for  the  time  ignored.  Lady 
Kilmore  said  nothing  to  her  husband  of  the  letters  that 
arrived  daily  for  Clair,  feeling  that  any  agitation  would  be 
most  injurious  to  him,  and  Clair  was  thankful  to  escape  all 
questions,  and  it  was  not  until  he  suggested  to  his  mother 
that  he  thought  he  might  now  leave  his  father  with  safety 
for  a  few  days  that  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  past. 

"Oh,  do  not  go,  Clair,"  said  Lady  Kilmore,  imploringly. 
"Your  presence  here  makes  your  father  so  happy,  has  done 
him  so  much  good." 

'T  want  to  go  for  a  few  days,  mother;  only  for  a  few 
days,"  urged  Clair. 

"But,  my  dear,  we  cannot  tell  what  may  happen  in  a  few 
days;  wait  at  least  for  another  week  before  you  think  of 
leaving  him,  and  I  am  sure  also  that  you  are  not  fit  to 
travel." 

And  Clair  did  wait  another  week,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he 
WTOte  to  Eva  imploring  her  to  marry  him  during  the  few 
days  he  could  arrange  to  be  absent  from  his  father's  side. 

"•His  health  is  most  precarious,  my  dearest,"  he  wrote, 
"and  my  mother  is  miserable  at  the  idea  of  my  being  absent 
from  home,  and  I  am  miserable  at  the  idea  of  being  away 
from  you.  Let  us  be  married  then,  dearest  Eva,  and  then 
nothing  can  part  us.  I  have  not  mentioned  your  name 
here,  as  I  promised  not  to  do  so,  and  it  has  not  been  men- 
tioned to  me,  and  if  you  wish  it  our  marriage  can  be  kept 
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a  secret  for  the  present.  But  do  let  us  be  married  when 
I  come;  let  me  feel  when  I  return  to  my  father's  side 
that  you  are  indeed  my  own — my  very  own." 

A  great  struggle  took  place  in  Eva's  mind  after  she  read 
this  letter,  but  it  ended  in  her  love  for  Clair  overpowering 
all  other  considerations. 

"I  will  run  the  risk,"  at  last  she  decided ;  "I  cannot  bear 
to  lose  him  now." 

She  therefore  wrote  to  him  to  tell  him  that  when  he 
came  to  town  if  he  wished  it  she  v/ould  marry  him  if  he 
would  faithfully  promise  that  this  miarriage  should  be  a 
secret  one.  This  Clair,  under  the  circumstances,  was  only 
too  happy  to  do.  Indeed,  he  felt  it  v/ould  be  impossible 
at  the  present  time  to  do  anything  that  would  certainly 
agitate  his  father. 

They  agreed  then  that  their  marriage  was  to  take  place 
as  soon  as  Clair  was  able  to  arrange  to  leave  Kilmore. 

But  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  this.  Whenever  he 
approached  the  subject  his  mother's  face  changed  and  sad- 
dened, and  she  always  entreated  him  to  remain.  At  last  he 
fixed  the  time,  and  Lady  Kilmore  was  forced  to  tell  her 
husband  that  Clair  thought  of  leaving  them  for  a  few  days. 

'Tor  a  few  days?"  repeated  the  earl. 

*'Yes,  dearest,  he  assures  me  he  will  return  in  a  few  days," 
answered  Lady  Kilmore,  soothingly.  "He  has  some  busi- 
ness to  see  after." 

The  earl's  face  twitched  uneasily. 

"It  is  not  business,"  he  said. 

"But,  dearest,  we  cannot  expect  that  a  young  man  of 
Clair's  age  should  never  leave  home.  He  came  to  us,  you 
know,  poor  fellovv^  when  he  was  very  unfit,  and  he  has  been 
very  good  and  kind." 

For  a  few  moments  Lord  Kilmore  did  not  speak,  then 
he  said  with  evident  agitation: 

"Jeanie,  must  I  speak  to  him  before  he  goes  about — " 

"No,  dear  Kilmore,  it  would  disturb  you,  and  you  know 
the  doctors  say  agitation  is  so  bad  for  you.  He  has  promised 
to  return  in  a  few  days,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  break 
his  word." 

"Still  if  I  thought  it  would  do  any  good — perhaps  now 
my  words  would  have  more  influence  on  him?" 

"Pearest,  it  would  make  you  ill,  and  throw  you  back, 
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and  it  would  distress. mc  so  if  you  iiad  any  further  quarrel 
with  Clair.     Let  us  leave  it  to  God!" 

The  earl  sighed  uneasily. 

"It  is  hard  to  thmk  that  those  who  come  after  us — "  he 
said  falteringly,  and  then  paused. 

His  wife  bent  down  and  kissed  his  brow,  and  murmured 
some  endearing  words,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  earl 
did  not  speak.     Then  he  looked  up  in  his  wife's  face. 

"I  have  always  you  at  least,  Jeanie,"  he  said,  and  they  both 
felt  the  comfort  of  these  words. 

They  indeed  loved  each  other  with  a  tender  and  enduring 
affection  which  had  known  no  change  all  through  the  long- 
years  of  their  wedded  life.  And  these  years  had  been  sin- 
gularly peaceful  and  happy  ones,  and  not  until  the  great 
trouble  about  Clair  had  any  serious  cloud  darkened  their 
existence. 

But  Clair's  attachment  to  Eva  Moore  had  been  a  great 
and  bitter  blow  to  them  both.  Lady  Kilmore  had  fondly 
hoped  that  her  darling  son  would  learn  to  love  her  favorite 
niece,  Annette,  and  the  earl  naturally  had  not  been  without 
ambition  that  his  heir  should  marry  suitably  in  life. 

He  was  not  exactly  an  ambitious  man ;  he  valued  worldly 
greatness  w^ith  too  true  a  gauge  to  be  so;  but  still  that 
Clair  should  have  allowed  himself  to  become  entangled — 
to  use  Lord  Kilmore's  ideas  on  the  subject — with  a  girl 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  picked  up  while  she  was  the 
guest  of  a  tenant  farmer,  irritated  him  more  than  he  could 
have  believed  his  equally  balanced  mind  would  have  per- 
mitted. 

We  are  all,  as  we  know,  apt  to  be  very  calm  and  phil- 
osophic about  the  troublesome  things  in  life  until  the  trou- 
bles absolutely  tap  at  our  own  door. 

Had  any  fellow^  nobleman's  son  wished  to  marry  a  girl 
so  much  socially  beneath  him  in  station  as  Eva  Aloore  was 
to  Clair,  Lord  Kilmore  would  probably  have  said  with  a 
shrug  and  a  smile: 

"Ah,  well,  young  fools  will  be  young  fools!" 

But  it  was  very  different  when  the  young  fool  happened 
to  be  his  heir.  He  had  fretted  and  fumed,  and  worried 
himse4f  about  Clair's  '"infatuation,"  until  he  had  absolutely 
made  himself  ill.  And  now,  broken  dow^n  in  health  as  he 
was,  he  was  miserable  about  it  still. 

But  he  took  his  wife's  advice.     Clair  went  to  bid  his 
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father  good-bye  before  he  left  the  Hall,  it  must  be  admitted 
with  a  sinking  heart.  He  was  afraid  he  might  be  urged  to 
give  up  Eva  in  terms  that  to  him  would  be  intensely  painful: 

*'For  your  dying  father's  sake!'' 

Clair  feared  to  hear  these  words,  but  he  did  not  hear 
them.     Lord  Kilmore  merely  said: 

"Your  mother  tells  me  you  are  going  to  leave  us  for  a 
few  days,   Clair?" 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  Clair  with  a  flush  which  the  earl 
noted. 

''Let  it  be  only  for  a  few  days  then,  my  boy,"  continued 
Lord  Kilmore,  "for  my  health,  as  you  know,  is  precarious, 
and  if  anything  were  to  happen  I  should  not  like  your 
mother  to  be  alone." 

These  words  affected  Clair;  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
father's;  he  looked  on  the  earl's  altered  face  with  his  hon- 
est eyes. 

"It  shall  only  be  for  a  few  days,  father,"  he  said,  "but  I 
hope  when  I  come  back  to  find  you  much  stronger," 

"We  must  hope  so,"  answered  the  earl,  with  a  some^vhat 
sad  smile. 

And  so  they  parted,  and  Clair  went  away  on  an  errand, 
which,  had  he  known  it,  would  have  broken  -his  father's 
heart! 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

She  was  watching  for  him — Eva — watcliing  for  her  lover, 
in  the  gathering  twilight  of  the  same  day,  with  a  flush 
on  her  fair  cheeks  and  a  glad  liglit  in  her  dark  eyes. 

He  had  telegraphed  that  he  was  on  his  way,  that  he  would 
be  with  her  early  in  the  evening,  and  now  she  was  impa- 
tiently awaiting  his  arrival. 

She  w^as  dressed  in  white — Clair  loved  white — with  a  flow- 
er at  her  breast  and  in  her  hair,  and  she  was  excited,  and 
full  of  fitful  joy. 

"How  long  he  is,"  she  thought  as  hansom  after  hansom 
passed  her  door.     They  were  beginning  to  liglit  the  street 
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lamps  before  one  stopped.  With  a  fast  beating  heart  Eva 
saw  Clair  spring  out,  and  the  next  moment  ran  into  the 
hall  to  meet  him  with  outstretched  hands. 

"Clair!"  she  said  in  a  glad  voice. 

He  did  not  speak;  he  drew  her  into  the  little  dining- 
room  and  closed  the  door,  and  then  caught  her  passionately 
in  his  arms. 

"My  darling,  my  darling!"  he  murmured  with  his  lips  on 
hers. 

Then  for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  between  them 
— the  silence  of  a  great  content — and  Eva  was  the  first  to 
break  the  charm. 

"And  are  you  quite  better,  Clair?"  she  said,  drawing  back 
and  looking  at  him.  "What  a  terrible  fright  you  gave  mc 
when  you  did  not  write!" 

"lam  nearly  well;  I  was  off  my  head,  you  know,  darling, 
for  days.     And  so  Eva  was  uneasy?" 

He  tenderly  stroked  her  cheek  as  he  spoke;  he  kissed 
her  dark  eyes,  but  \vith  a  smile  Eva  drew  away  from  him. 

"Come,  I  must  see  after  your  creature  comforts,"  she  said. 
"You  must  be  both  hungry  and  thirsty." 

"I  have  been  hungry  and  thirsty  to  see  you,"  answered 
Clair,  ardently.     "Oh !  how  long  the  time  has  seemed,  Eva." 

"And  your  poor  father?" 

"He  is  better;   I  left  him  better." 

"Then  your  mind  will  be  more  at  ease.  Come,  Clair, 
dinner  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes,  and  then  you  must 
tell  me  all  your  new^s." 

They  dined  together,  and  after  the  servant  left  the  room 
Eva  proposed  to  go  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  w^hich 
was  softly  lighted  when  they  entered  it. 

"Then  everything  is  settled,  Eva,  for  to-morrow?"  asked 
Clair  eagerly  as  the  door  closed  after  them. 

"Yes,  everything,"  she  answered,  "except  you  must  see 
the  clergyman  to-night  if — " 

"If  what,  Eva?" 

"If,  Clair,"  and  she  put  her  arm  through  his  and  looked 
up  in  his  face,  "if  you  have  no  fears,  no  doubts.  Do  you 
love  me  really  well  enough  to — what  shall  I  call  it — run 
certain  risks?" 

"Eva,  I  never  can  understand  \ou  when  vou  talk  like 
that." 

"Well,  there  are  always  risks  you  know  about  unequal 
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marriages,  and  ours  is  an  unequal  one.  And  Clair,  before 
I  marry  you,  you  must  sign  a  paper — a  paper  in  which  you 
bind  yourself  to  keep  our  marriage  a  secret." 

"For  a  time?" 

'Tor  as  long  as  I  wish  it  to  be  so.  Clair,  you  must  prom- 
ise this." 

"But,  Eva,  to  keep  it  a  secret  for  any  length  of  time  would 
be  unjust  to  you,  unjust  to — " 

"Clair,"  said  Eva,  pulling  her  arm  from  his  and  standing 
before  him,  "I  want  you  to  understand  this:  I  am  marry- 
ing you,  not  because  you  are  Lord  Clair;  not  for  anything 
but  for  yourself.  If  I  did  not  love  you — well,  too  much — 
no,  don't  be  foolish,  Clair,  for  these  are  very  serious  words, 
but  if  I  had  not  loved  you  as  I  do,  if  I  had  not  felt  I  should 
me  miserable  without  you,  I  would  not  marry  you." 

"Not  even  for  my  sake?"  he  asked,  taking  one  of  her 
hands  and  kissing  it. 

"Oh!  you  w^ould  be  far  better  without  me,  my  dear,  let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  No,  I  am  not  marrying 
you  for  your  sake,  but  for  my  own.  I  am  marrying  you 
because  I  am  a  selfish  woman,  and  like  you  too  well  to  lose 
you,  and  could  not  bear  anyone  else  to  have  you!  There, 
that  is  high-minded  love  for  you,  isn't  it?  Not  self-sac- 
rificing love,  but  love  for  all  that — yes,  Clair,  love!" 

"Then  I  am  content,"  he  answered,  and  again  he  clasped 
her  to  his  breast. 

"But  you  must  promise  to  keep  the  secret?" 

"Yes,  dearest,  anything  you  like;  and  now  about  the 
parson?" 

"Well,  Clair,  the  parson  as  you  call  him  is,  I  assure  you, 
a  very  charming  man.  He  called  upon  me  two  days  ago, 
and  I  hinted  to"  him  then  that  probably  I  should  soon  re- 
quire his  services,  and  I  told  him  a  gentleman  would  most 
likely  call  on  him  this  evening,  and  he  said  he  would  be  at 
home  after  eight." 

"Then  I  had  better  go  now,"  said  Clair,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "it  is  half-past  eight  o'clock." 

"Wait  until  you  have  signed  the  paper,  sir!"  cried  Eva, 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest.  "Here  it  is,"  she  continued,  tak- 
ing out  a  note  sheet,  on  which  something  was  written,  from 
a  drawer  In  her  writing-table.  "Now,  Clair,  shall  I  read  it 
to  vou?" 
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"And  so  you  wouldn't  trust  my  word?"  said  Clair,  half 
reproachfully. 

"Oh,  yes  I  would,  but  there  is  something  more  business- 
like in  pen  and  ink.  This  is  it,''  she  continued,  reading 
from  the  paper: 

"I,  Clair,  faithfully  promise  and  vow  to  keep  my  mar- 
riage with  Eva  Moore  a  secret  until  she  gives  me  permis- 
sion to  announce  it." 

"You  see  it's  nothing  very  serious  nor  solemn,  and  you 
have  just  to  put  your  name  here,  Clair,  and  it  will  be  all 

"\  er}'  well,"  answered  Clair  with  a  little  laugh. 

It  seemed  more  like  a  jest  to  him  than  anything  else; 
and  when  Eva  handed  him  a  pen  he  signed  the  paper  and 
gave  it  back  to  her. 

"Well,  is  that  right?"  he  asked  smiling.  "Does  that  satisfy 
you? 

"Clair,"  said  Eva,  reading  the  signature.  "Yes,  that  is 
right,  and  now  I  shall  lock  it  away." 

"And  I  shall  go  and  arrange  with  the  clergyman.  What 
time  shall  we  be  married,  Eva?" 

"As  early  as  possible,  so  that  no  one  may  see  us.  Shall 
we  say  ten?" 

"Just  as  you  like;  and  now  tell  me  the  parson's  name 
and  address!" 

"He  lives  close  here,  in  this  street,  and  his  name  is  Ons- 
low.    He  lives  at  number  eighteen." 

"Then  I  shall  go;  I  won't  be  long.  Good-bye  for  the 
present,  dear." 

"But  be  sure,  Clair,  you  make  Mr.  Onslow  understand 
that  this  is  a  secret  marriage,  and  you  must  bind  him  by 
his  honor  as  a  gentleman  to  keep  it  a  secret.  You  can 
tell  him—" 

"Any  more  orders?"  laughed  Clair,  going  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  then  he  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  away, 
and  Eva  Moore  was  alone. 

The  expression  of  her  face  changed  in  a  moment  after 
he  was  gone,  and  she  sank  down  on  a  low  seat  by  the 
fire. 

"Is  it  fate?"  she  murmured  in  a  low  tone;  "but  no  one 
will  ever  know — no  one  must  ever  know — and  I  could  not, 
no  I  could  not  part  with  him  now!" 

In  the  meanwhile  Clair  was  ringing  at  Mr.  Onslow's  door, 
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who  was  the  vicar  of  the  parish  where  Eva  lived.  Even 
in  London,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  get  to  know  something 
of  our  neighbors'  appearance  and  take  a  shght  interest  in 
their  affairs. 

Eva  ]\Ioore  was  so  handsome  it  was  ahnost  impossible 
for  anyone  who  had  seen  her  once  to  forget  her  face, 
and  Dr.  Sidney  had  talked  to  his  friend,  the  vicar,  of  the 
beautiful  young  woman  who  w^as  engaged  to  a  young  fel- 
low called  Clair,  who  had  been  carried  wounded  into  her 
house,  and  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  his  life. 

The  vicar  had  become  interested  in  his  fair  parishioner, 
and  he  had  called  upon  her,  and  alluded  to  the  report  of 
the  injuries  that  her  betrothed,  ]\Ir.  Clair,  had  received,  and 
Eva  had  smilingly  hinted,  as  she  had  told  Clair,  that  their 
marriage  was  likely  to  take  place  soon. 

Thus  when  Clair  inquired  if  ^Ir.  Onslow  were  at  home, 
and  was  told  that  he  was,  the  servant  having  asked  his  name, 
he  replied  simply  "Clair"  and  the  servant  naturally  an- 
nounced him  as  "Mr.  Clair,"  when  he  opened  the  library 
door,  wdiere  the  vicar  was  sitting  reading. 

The  vicar,  a  fine,  benevolent-looking  man  of  some  fifty 
years,  rose  smilingly  to  receive  his  visitor,  whose  errand 
he  guessed,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Mr.  Clair,"  he  repeated,  "the  gentleman  to  whom  I  be- 
lieve my  parishioner,   Miss  Moore,  is  engaged?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Clair  w^ith  his  ready,  pleasant  smile,  "and 
I  have  come  to  ask  vou  to  marrv  us  to-morrow,  Mr.  Ons- 
low." 

"To-morrow?"  repeated  the  vicar  in  some  surprise. 

"Yes;  my  father  is  ill,"  said  Clair,  "and  I  am  uncertain 
about  my  time,  as  I  can  only  leave  him  for  a  few  days,  and 
I  am  most  anxious  to  be  married  at  once." 

Mr.  Onslov/  looked  thoughtfully  on  the  young  man's 
ingenuous  face  as  Clair  spoke,  with  his  benign  gray  eyes. 

"And  there  is  another  thing,"  continued  Clair,  with  some 
slight  embarrassment,  "for  family  reasons,  Mr.  Onslow,  both 
Miss  Moore  and  myself  wish  for  the  present  our  marriage 
to  be  kept  a  secret." 

"A  secret?"  said  the  vicar,  slowly,  still  looking  at  Clair. 

"Yes;   my  father  is  ver}"  ill,  and — " 

"I  presume  then  he  does  not  approve  of  your  marriage?" 

Clair  hesitated  a  moment. 
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"To  tell  the  truth  ho  docs  not,"  he  then  said.  *'He  is 
prejudiced — " 

The  vicar  looked  grave. 

*Tt  is  a  stupid  prejudice,"  continued  Clair,  quickly;  "a 
mere  class  prejudice,  because  Miss  Moore  does  not  belong 
to  his  order — " 

"Order?" 

"Yes,  I  wish  to  tell  you,  ]\Ir.  Onslow,  I  have  been  called 
Mr.  Clair  here,  I  believe,  but  my  father  is  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
more,  and  as  his  son  I  bear  the  title  of  Lord  Clair,  and 
of  course  I  must  be  married  in  my  proper  name." 

"Then  you  are  Lord  Kilmore's  eldest  son,  his  heir!" 

'*Yes,  I  am  his  only  son." 

"And  you  vi'ish  to  marry  against  his  will?  Lord  Clair, 
permit  me  to  say  so,  but  this  is  a  very  serious  matter." 

"L  think  every  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  wife, 
Mr.  Onslow.  My  father  has  no  real  reason  to  object  to  my 
marrying  Miss  ]\Ioore,  and  as  I  am  of  age  he  has  no  au- 
thority to  prevent  it." 

"No  certainly  not,  and  Miss  Moore  is  no  doubt  a  very 
charming  young  lady;  but  still  as  you  are  your  father's 
heir  his  wishes  ought  to  carry  weight,  and  a  secret  and  hur- 
ried marriage  is  very  often  an  unwase  one." 

"Mine,  at  all  events,  must  be  secret  and  hurried,"  an- 
swered Clair  with  some  anger  in  his  tone,  "but  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  perform  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Onslow^ — " 

Mr.  Onslow  smiled.* 

"You  are  jumping  at  conclusions,"  he  said;  "I  only 
thought  it  my  duty  to  point  out  that  in  a  family  of  your  rank 
marriage  is  a  very  serious  affair,  and  involves  serious  con- 
sequences;  but  of  course  if  you  are  determined — " 

"I  am  determined;  nothing  shall  prevent  my  marrying 
Miss  Moore!" 

"Then  I  shall  say  no  more.  And  you  wish  this  marriage 
to  be  kept  a  secret?" 

"For  the  present — yes.  I  trust  to  your  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Onslow,  not  to  mention  it." 

"I  see;  have  no  fear,  Lord  Clair,  your  secret  is  safe  with 
me  until  the  proper  time  comes  to  reveal  it.  And  now  as 
that  is  settled,  let  us  go  into  details." 

After  this  they  arranged  all  about  the  ceremony  for  the 
next  day.  His  curate,  on  whom  he  could  perfectly  depend, 
w^ould  give  the  bride  away  and  act  as  the  witness,  the  vicar 
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said;  and  Clair  returned  to  Eva  with  a  light  heart  to  tell  her 
evers'thing  was  settled. 

He  found  her  looking  pale  and  uneasy,  and  she  put  her 
hand  in  his  with  a  restless  sigh. 

"What  is  the  matter,  darling?"  he  asked  tenderly. 

*'I  don't  know.  I  feel  half  afraid,"  answered  Eva,  "now 
when  it  is  so  near." 

"You  are  not  afraid  I'll  turn  out  badly?"  smiled  Clair. 

"No,  no,  I've  no  fear  of  you,  Clair;  none,  none  J"  cried 
Eva  with  sudden  emotion.  "It  is  not  that,"  and  she  rose 
and  began  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  "If 
things  don't  turn  out  well  it  won't  be  your  fault,  I  know 
that.  But  it  is  too  late  to  talk  thus,"  she  added,  and  she 
once  more  went  up  to  him  and  put  her  hand  in  his.  "Clair, 
for  good  or  evil — even  if  you  knew  it  would  be  for  evil — 
do  you  wish  me  to  be  your  wife?" 

"For  good  or  evil,  even  if  I  knew  it  would  be  for  evil," 
repeated  Clair,  "I  wish  you,  and  no  other,  to  be  my  wife." 


They  were  married  the  next  day,  and  by  Eva's  wish  went 
for  three  days  to  a  quiet,  old-fashioned,  half-town,  half-vil- 
lage by  the  sea. 

"Let  us  go  somewhere  we  have  never  been  before,"  she 
said;  "somewhere  where  no  one  has  ever  seen  us  before;" 
and  Clair  did  not  in  the  least  care  where  he  went  so  long 
as  he  was  with  her. 

So  the  young  pair  wandered  together  among  the  bays 
and  coves  and  watched  the  waves  breaking  on  the  crisp  sea- 
sand.  Even-thing  in  these  days  had  a  charm  for  both — 
the  crimson  sea-sand,  the  hardy  flowers  raising  their  mod- 
est heads  among  the  rough  herbage  on  the  banks,  the  boat 
of  a  solitary  fisherman,  the  wild  bird  on  the  wing.  They 
watched  these,  and  then  looked  in  each  other's  face  and 
smiled. 

"If  we  could  only  be  here  months  instead  of  days,"  said 
Clair  one  evening  wistfully,  as  they  gazed  at  the  shadows 
gathering  over  the  desolate  sea.  The  purple  light  had  died 
out  in  the  west;  the  night  was  drawing  near,  a  chill  wind 
swept  over  the  dark  restless  waters  creeping  almost  to  their 
feet,  and  Eva  shivered  and  pressed  nearer  to  Clair  as  he 
spoke. 
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"They  have  been  liappy  days,  Clair,"  she  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

"It  is  so  hard  to  have  to  leave  you  so  soon." 

"We  have  one  more  day  at  least — one  whole  long  day." 

"Yes — Eva,  I  want  to  ask  you  something — if  a  chance 
should  arise,  a  favorable  chance  of  telling  my  father  and 
mother  that  we  are  really  married,  you  will  grant  me  leave 
to  do  so,  will  you  not?" 

But  Eva  drew  back  in  sudden  alarm  at  the  very  sugges- 
tion. 

"Clair,"  she  said  sharply,  "did  you  not  promise  me  that 
you  would  not  do  this?  Did  you  not  sign  the  paper  binding 
yourself  not  to  do  so?" 

"Yes,  but  Eva — " 

"Clair,  there  must  be  no  doubt  about  this,  no  uncertainty. 
Our  marriage  must  be  a  secret  one.  I  would  not  have 
married  you  unless  you  had  promised  that  it  should  be." 

''But  I  cannot  understand — " 

"Perhaps  not,  but  there  it  is.  You  married  me  on  these 
conditions,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  even  speak  of  breaking 
them." 

Clair  said  nothing  more;  the  moaning  sea  went  on  with 
its  restless  tossings,  the  wind  grew  more  chill,  and  a  strange 
feeling  of  doubt  suddenly  crept  into  the  young  man's  heart. 

"It  is  turning  cold,"  he  said  in  an  altered  voice;  "wx  had 
better  go  in." 

Eva  put  her  arm  through  his  and  they  walked  together 
in  silence  to  their  hotel,  and  when  they  got  there  she  rang 
for  lights,  and  began  talking  to  Clair  in  her  usual  manner. 
But  there  v^^as  a  cloud  upon  his  brow  still  which  did  not  pass 
away  as  quickly  as  she  expected. 

"You  look  quite  cross,"  she  said,  going  up  to  him  pres- 
ently and  putting  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 

He  could  not  resist  the  sweet  face  so  near  to  his;  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  her,  but  still  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  his  heart. 

"I  have  no  secrets  from  her,"  he  was  thinking,  "none,  and 
yet  she  must  be  keeping  something  back  from  me." 

But  the  next  day  Eva  managed  to  charm  away  Clair's 
brief  doubts.  It  was  the  last  day  of  their  "honeymoon,"  she 
called  it,  and  her  spirits,  always  changeable,  were  very  bright 
and  gay.  It  was  a  boisterous,  almost  stormy  day,  and  the 
rough  waters  of  the   German   Ocean  were  tumbling  and 
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tossing  in  wild  confusion,  and  Eva  clapped  her  hands  in 
glee  as  she  watched  their  rough  play. 

The  wind  blew  back  her  bright  hair  and  brought  the 
color  of  a  wild  rose  to  her  smooth  cheeks. 

''She  w^as  fair,  exceeding  fair,"  and  so  thought  her  lover 
— her  husband  of  three  days!  They  stood  hand-in-hand  on 
the  brov/n  rocks,  and  Eva  sung  little  snatches  of  song  to  .the 
music  of  the  waves. 

"It  is  the  end  of  our  holiday,"  she  said  gaily,  "so  we 
must  enjoy  it.     Sing  with  me,  Clair." 

And  the  two  sang  by  the  sea,  in  their  youth  and  in  their 
love;  sang  of  hope  and  joy,  yet  the  dark  shadows  were 
gathering  round  them,  though  the  encircling  clouds  seemed 
far  away. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AN  AWKWARD  MEETING. 

Clair  returned  to  Kilmore  the  next  day,  after  accompany- 
ing Eva  to  town,  and  then  proceeded  direct  home.  He 
found  his  father  improved  in  health,  and  his  mother  was 
delighted  with  the  change  in  his  own  appearance. 

"Why,  Clair,  you  look  quite  brown!"  she  exclaimed,  after 
she  had  kissed  him,  looking  in  his  face;  "as  if  you  had  been 
by  the  sea?" 

Clair  blushed  a  little  and  laughed. 

"I  feel  much  better,"  he  said;  "I  hope  soon  to  be  quite 
well." 

And  he  looked  happier  too,  his  mother  also  noticed, 
though  he  was  somewhat  restless  and  excited. 

"And  Annette?"  he  asked,  looking  round  as  though  he 
missed  his  cousin;   "where  is  she  after  all  her  kindness?" 

"Annette  does  not  look  veiy  well;  her  father  wishes  her 
to  go  home  to  him  for  a  time,  but  I  shall  miss  her  dread- 
fully if  she  does,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore. 

"We  shall  all  miss  her,"  said  Clair,  heartily;  and  as  An- 
nette entered  the  room  at  this  moment  Clair  went  up  to  her 
and  shook  her  hand  warmly. 

"You  have  just  come  in  time  to  hear  us  all  singing  your 
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praises,  Annette/'  he  said,  smiling,  and  Annette's  small,  pret- 
ty dark  face  flushed  deeply  as  he  spoke. 

"1  am  glad  to  see  you  look  so  much  better,"  she  said. 

"Thanks,  very  much;  yes,  I  am  better;  the  little  change 
has  done  me  good." 

Annette  suppressed  a  sigh;  and  she,  too,  observed  during 
the  evening  that  Clair  was  very  restless.  His  quiet  home 
seemed  in  truth  very  dull  to  him  after  the  excitement  and 
happiness  of  the  last  few  days.  He  was  always  tliinking 
of  Eva,  picturing  to  himself  what  she  would  be  doing  at 
that  moment;   in  fact  his  thoughts  never  left  her. 

He  went  the  next  morning  to  the  bridge  across  the  Ayre, 
where  he  used  to  meet  her  in  the  days  of  their  early  acquaint- 
ance, and  stood  looking  down  into  the  water  thinking  that 
she  was  now  his  wife.  And  as  he  leaned  over  the  parapet 
there  he  suddenly  remembered  with  an  uneasy  pang  her 
extreme  anxiety  that  their  marriage  should  be  kept  secret. 

"I  can't  make  it  out,"  thought  Clair;  "my  darling  loves 
me,  I  am  sure,  and  we  would  be  so  much  happier  if  we  were 
together  here  and  everything  were  know^n.  Of  course,  just 
now,  on  account  of  my  father,  it  is  best  kept  quiet,  as  any 
excitement  might  do  him  harm;  but  it  must  be  known  some 
day — " 

Clair's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  hearing  steps  on 
the  bridge  behind  him,  and  turning  round  he  saw-  the  ruddy 
face  of  Mr.  Dighton,  the  farmer  at  Holly  Hill,  and  by  his  side 
his  son  Richard. 

Richard  Dighton  started  violently  as  Clair  turned  quickly 
round  and  he  recognized  him,  and  a  sickly  pallor  at  once 
spread  over  his  face.  But  the  elder  Dighton  received  tlie 
young  lord  with  many  expressions  of  sincere  and  cordial 
satisfaction. 

"Why,  my  lord,"  he  said,  pulling  ofif  his  low-crov/ned  hat, 
"I'm  truly  pleased  to  see  you  out  again,  and  looking  so 
well.     We  heard  your  lordship  had  a  bad  accident." 

"Scarcely  an  accident,  ]\Ir.  Dighton,"  answered  Clair,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  steadily  on  Richard  Dighton's  changing  face. 
"Some  madman,  or  worse,  shot  me  intentionally  in  the 
streets." 

"Shot  ye  in  the  streets!"  repeated  Mr.  Dighton,  in  ex- 
treme astonishment. 

"Yes,"  continued  Clair,  still  looking  at  Richard  Dighton, 
''and  I  mean  to  put  the  afifair  into  the  hands  of  the  police 
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and  have  the  fellow  punished,  for  I  have  a  good  notion  who 
it  was." 

Clair  said  this  purposely  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words 
on  young  Dighton,  and  they  were  very  marked.  Richard 
turned  almost  green,  and  his  knees  shook  under  him. 

"The  scoundrel!  he  deserves  hanging,  nothing  short,"  ex- 
claimed the  genial  farmer.  "Shot  your  lordship!  I  never 
heard  tell  of  such  a  thing!" 

''Yet  it  is  a  fact,"  answered  Clair.  "And  how  are  you 
getting  on,  IMr.  Dighton,  and  how  is  Mrs.  Dighton,  and 
your  daughter?" 

"Both  nicely,  thank  your  lordship;  our  Annie's  in  a  bad 
way  though  because  she's  heard  naught  of  her  friend  I\Iiss 
Moore  for  a  long  time,  who  your  lordship  may  remember? 
You  haven't  come  across  her  in  any  of  your  travels,  have 
you?" 

It  was  now  Clair's  turn  to  change  color,  and  a  dusky  red 
stole  over  his  skin. 

"No,"  he  said,  with  slight  hesitation. 

He  hated  to  be  forced  to  tell  this  lie,  believing  that  the 
sullen-faced  young  man  opposite  to  him  knew  it  to  be  one, 
but  then  wliat  could  he  say? 

And  Richard  Dighton  heard  him  deny  any  knowledge  of 
Eva  JMoore's  movements  with  a  sudden  surging  rush  of 
passion  to  his  heart  and  brain.  What,  when  he  knew — 
when  he  knev/!  The  young  man  could  scarcely  contain 
himself,  as  his  father  went  on  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

"Why  it's  a  queer  thing  altogether  of  the  girl  to  do,  isn't 
it,  my  lord,  and  she  and  Annie  such  friends  too;  and  when 
she  well  nigh  lost  her  life  here,  but  for  your  lordship;  but 
after  she  left  us  at  Eastcliff  she  has  just  written  once 
to  Annie,  and  Annie's  letters  to  her  have  been  returned 
through  the  Dead  Letter  Office." 

'Tt  is  very  strange,"  said  Clair,  and  nothing  more;  and 
the  farmer,  who  was  a  shrewd  man,  saw  by  his  manner  that 
the  conversation  about  Eva  ]\Ioore  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  voung  lord,  and  so  changed  it  to  the  ever  convenient 
weather. 

As  for  Richard  Dighton,  he  spoke  no  word,  nor  did  Clair 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  him  in  speech.  Richard  stood 
biting  his  under  lip,  his  passion  nearly  getting  the  master- 
ship of  his  feelings  of  fear  and  shame  for  what  he  bad 
done. 
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It  crossed  Clair's  iiiiiul  to  call  him  back  and  tax  him  with 
his  dastardly  crime  after  the  farmer  and  he  had  walked  on, 
but  consideration  for  Eva  held  him  back.  Therefore,  the 
father  and  son  disappeared,  and  Clair  stood  still,  feeling  not 
unnaturally  very  wroth. 

That  such  a  fellow  should  liave  dared  to  look  at  Eva, 
and  dared  to  try  to  murder  him,  was  monstrous,  Clair 
thought,  frowning,  and  striking  with  his  stick  at  some  lichen 
on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  to  relieve  his  feeling.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  accused  him  it  would  bring  endless 
troubles:  troubles  to  the  kindly  farmer  and  his  family,  to 
Eva,  to  himself.  Still  for  one  man  to  shoot  at  the  otlier, 
and  cause  him  great  suffering  out  of  an  insane  jealousy  about 
a  woman  who  had  never  looked  at  him,  was  sufficiently  irri- 
tating to  the  man  who  had  been  shot. 

Clair,  in  fact,  scarcely  knew  what  to  do,  but  finally  turned 
back,  left  the  bridge,  and  strolled  through  the  Park,  and 
on  the  terrace — being  wheeled  by  a  footman  in  a  Bath  chair 
— he  encountered  his  father,  who  smiled  as  his  tall,  good- 
looking  son  approached  him. 

''Well,  Clair,  have  you  been  for  a  walk?"  said  Lord  Kil- 
more. 

''Yes,  just  to  the  bridge,"  answered  Clair,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  his  father's  chair. 

It  struck  him,  seeing  the  earl  thus  in  the  full  da3dight, 
how  ill  and  feeble  he  looked,  and  Lord  Kilmore  glancing 
up  saw  his  son's  eyes  fixed  with  genuine  concern  and  anx- 
iety on  his  face. 

"You  can  leave  us  for  a  little  while,  James,"  said  the  earl, 
addressing  the  footman,  "Lord  Clair  will  call  you  when  I 
require  you." 

So  the  servant  vvent  away,  and  the  father  and  son  were 
alone.  The  earl's  chair  was  drawn  up  on  part  of  the  ter- 
race which  commanded  an  extensive  and  lovely  woodland 
view  of  the  wide-spreading  Park  and  lands  around.  It  w^as 
a  bright  day,  more  like  October  than  November,  into  which 
month  the  year  had  now^  advanced,  and  as  the  earl's  eyes 
wandered  over  the  familiar  scenes  he  sighed,  thinking  per- 
haps that  ere  another  year  was  on  the  wane  that  he  no  longer 
would  be  there  to  watch  its  fall. 

"The  Park  looks  very  well  this  morning,  father,"  said 
Clair,  thinking  to  cheer  him. 
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*'Yes,"  answered  the  earl,  slowly,  "and  this  will  all  soon 
be  yours,  Clair." 

"Please  do  not  talk  thus,  father." 

"My  boy,  I  know  it  will  be  so.  I  have  had  my  warning, 
and  time  has  been  given  me  to  make  ready  for  the  change; 
and,  Clair,  you  also  should  prepare  for  it,  as  a  large  property 
like  this  brings  many  responsibilities." 

"You  have  borne  them  most  generously  and  nobly,  fath- 
er, and  I  pray  and  trust  you  may  yet  bear  them  for  many 
years." 

"I  believe  you  do,  Clair,"  said  the  earl,  and  his  eyes  soft- 
ened. "From  your  childhood  you  never  were  self-seeking; 
it  is  your  very  nature  that — makes  me  afraid." 

Clair  was  silent.  He  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  his  heart 
began  to  beat  more  quickly. 

"The  very  generosity  of  your  nature,"  continued  the  earl, 
"its  truthfulness,  lays  you  open  to  deception,  and  it  is  this 
I  fear.  A  young  man,  rich,  good-looking,  and  holding 
your  present  and  future  position,  is  sure  to  be  assailed  by 
many  temptations,  by  many  wiles — for  your  mother's  sake, 
Clair,  will  you  resist  them?" 

"J\ly  dear  father — "  began  Clair. 

"I  know  what  you  will  say,"  interrupted  the  earl  waving 
his  hand;  "that  a  man  has  a  right  to  manage  his  own  pri- 
vate afifairs.  That  I  do  not  dispute.  But  he  has  a  right 
to  manage  his  affairs  only  with  due  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  his  position,  and  of  his  family.  Clair,  you  know  to 
what  I  allude,  and  I  pray  that  my  words  now  at  least  may 
have  some  weight  with  you." 

"Your  woikIs  always  have  weight  with  me,  father,"  an- 
swered Clair  in  a  low  tone. 

Again  the  earl  slightly  waved  his  thin  hands. 

"On  that  assurance  I  shall  rest  content,  Clair,"  he  said; 
'T  shall  trust  to  your  honor.  And  now  will  you  call 
James?" 

Twice  Clair  opened  his  lips  to  speak;  twice  to  say, 
"Father,  I  have  deceived  you,"  and  then  his  promise  to  Eva, 
the  state  of  his  father's  health,  rose  before  his  mind,  and  he 
stayed  his  tongue.  He  waved  to  the  footman  to  approach 
them;  he  walked  quietly  by  his  father's  side  with  his  hand 
still  on  the  chair  until  his  mother  came  out  to  join  them,  and 
smiled  softly  when  she  saw  her  boy  beside  his  father. 

"How  pleasant  the  air  is,"  she  said.     "Why,  Kilmore,  you 
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have  (luite  a  color,"  she  added,  looking  in  her  husband's 
face.  "After  all,  1  like  the  late  autumn;  there  is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  a  day  like  this." 

'*Autunnial  beauty  and  autumnal  decay,"  smiled  the  earl. 

**1  see  no  signs  of  decay,"  answered  Lady  Kilmore,  also 
smiling,  and  putting  her  hand  through  Clair's  arm ;  ''only  a 
change.  I  like  to  see  the  mist  lying  on  the  lowlands  as  it 
is  doing  over  there,  and  the  dew  on  the  cobwebs  in  the  grass. 
When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  make  lovely  little  fairy  tales 
about  the  spangled  cobwebs!" 

"What  a  poetical  little  mother  I  have,"  said  Clair,  smiling, 
too,  and  pressing  her  arm  closer  to  his. 

But  though  he  jested,  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease.  He  felt  he 
was  deceiving  his  father,  and  this  thought  was  very  grievous 
to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
FLIGHT. 

Almost  at  the  very  time  when  Clair  was  walking  with 
his  father  and  mother  in  the  park,  Eva  was  going  through 
what  to  her  were  some  of  the  most  terrible  moments  of  her 
life. 

She  had  gone  out  early  to  make  a  purchase;  a  purchase 
of  a  new  gown,  a  gift  from  Clair.  She  had  spent  some  time 
in  choosing  this,  and  was  leaving  the  shop  in  Regent  Street 
where  she  had  bought  it,  when  suddenly  she  encountered 
face  to  face  a  tall,  spare  man,  dressed  as  a  clergyman,  with  a 
dark,  rather  harsh,  countenance,  whose  eyes  had  no  sooner 
rested  on  her  than  he  started  slightly  and  stopped. 

"Eva!"  he  said. 

Until  he  addressed  her  she  had  not  noticed  him.  She 
indeed  scarcely  ever  looked  up  in  the  streets  when  she  was 
alone,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  her  appearance  attracted  too 
much  attention  if  she  did  so. 

But  as  this  man's  voice  fell  on  her  ears  she  raised  her  eyes 
hastily,  and  in  a  moment — almost  as  though  a  lightning 
flash  had  struck  her — she  staggered  and  grew  deadly  pale. 

"You!"  she  exclaimed,  with  horror  in  her  voice  and  eyes. 
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"My  appearance  seems  to  startle  you,"  said  the  man,  with 
a  shade  of  bitterness,  a  shade  of  scorn,  in  his  tone;  "but  why 
should  it?     You  knew  I  was  alive?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  you  were  alive,"  answered  Eva,  trying  to  re- 
cover herself;  "but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you." 

"No,  probably  not;  but  I  rather  hoped  to  see  you.  I 
have  been  to  your  banker's  and  ascertained  you  are  living 
in  town." 

"It  is  nothing  to  you  where  I  live;  our  lines  are  parted 
forever,"  making  a  great  efifort  to  steady  her  trembling 
voice. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  Eva,"  answered  the  man,  calmly 
enough.  "I  have  been  round  the  world  since  I  have  seen 
you,  and  have  had  time  to  consider  the  whole  situation. 
We  both  acted  foolishly,  I  believe;  I  the  most  so  in  allowing 
you  to  go  away." 

"Foolishly  or  not,  it  is  done,"  said  Eva,  with  quivering 
lips,  "and  never  can  be  undone." 

"You  think  so?  Well,  I  don't.  I  believe  now  that  I  have 
not  done  my  duty  in  the  matter;  that  it  was  not  right  to 
allow  a  young  girl  like  you  to  go  alone  into  the  world. 
Where  are  you  living?     And  what  are  you  doing?" 

"You  have  no  right  to  ask  such  questions." 

"Yes,  I  have  a  right,  and  you  know  this  very  well." 

"You  gave  up  your  right.  You  gave  me  my  freedom, 
and  you  cannot  take  it  again." 

"I  think  that  you  will  find  that  I  can.  You  are  looking 
very  well.  Suppose  we  take  a  hansom  and  drive  together 
to  your  tem.porary  home;  that  will  be  better  than  arguing 
such  questions  as  these  in  the  public  streets?" 

These  words  seemed  to  excite  Eva  almost  beyond  con- 
trol. 

"No,  I  will  not!"  she  said,  passionately.  "You  agreed  to 
leave  me  alone  always,  not  to  meddle  with  me  if  I  left  you 
alone,  and  I  have  done  so.  I  live  on  my  own  means.  I 
live — with  friends,  and  I  am  nothing  to  you,  nor  you  to  me." 

"Such  ties  as  ours  unfortunately  cannot  be  so  easily 
shaken  ofif,  Eva,  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty  to  see  after  you.  I  ask 
you  again,  where  are  you  living?" 

Eva  hesitated.  The  man  looked  greatly  in  earnest,  and 
it  flashed  through  her  mind  that  the  best  Vv^ay  to  escape  from 
him  was  to  give  him  a  wrong  address. 
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"I  am  living  at  present,"  slie  said,  slowly,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "at  No.  lo  Wyndam  Place,  Bayswater 
Square,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  there." 

The  man  quietly  drew  out  a  note-book  and  wrote  down 
the  address. 

"I  shall  call  and  see  you,  Eva,"  he  said,  after  he  had  done 
this.     "When  shall  I  do  so?" 

"What  good  will  it  do — your  coming?"  answered  Eva, 
with  a  ring  of  defiance  in  her  tone. 

"We  will  see.     Are  you  going  home  now?" 

"No,  I  am  not." 

"Well,  I  shall  call  to-morrow  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, 
and  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  then." 

Eva  made  no  answer. 

"Will  you  see  me?"  persisted  the  man. 

"Yes,"  said  Eva,  sullenly,  with  her  eyes  cast  down;  and 
suddenly  she  raised  them  and  looked  straight  into  his  face. 
"I  warn  you  again,"  she  continued,  "that  any  meeting  be- 
tween us  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  harm;  it  is  utterly 
useless." 

He  smiled  coldly  and  bitterly. 

"You  were  always  self-willed,"  he  said,  "and  I  gave  way 
to  your  will  once,  but  this  time  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow,  then?" 

"Very  well,"  she  answered,  trying  to  speak  indifferently. 
"And  now  I  want  a  cab.     Will  you  call  one?" 

The  man  at  once  beckoned  for  a  cab  and  handed  Eva  in, 
who  gave  an  address  to  a  shop  in  Oxford  Street,  and  was 
driven  there  in  a  state  of  such  terrible,  almost  overpower- 
ing, emotion,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  her  mind 
would  give  way  beneath  the  strain. 

"This  is  too  much — too  much!"  she  murmured  with  her 
white,  writhing  lips.     "Now^Oh,  Clair!     Oh,  Clair!" 

Then  she  leaned  back  in  the  cab  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  trembling  hands. 

"It  is  hideous!"  she  cried,  half  aloud,  the  next  moment, 
passionately.  "I  shall  die — if  Clair  ever  knows  I  shall  die 
that  day!" 

Presently  the  cab  stopped.  She  had  reached  the  shop 
she  had  named,  but  for  a  moment  she  did  not  dismount. 
She  sat  still,  trying  to  think  what  she  must  do;  trying  to  re- 
call her  thoughts  from  the  terrible  position  in  which  she 
found  herself. 
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"I  must  escape,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  her  breath 
coming  fast  and  quick,  and  her  bosom  heaving.  "I  will 
change  my  cab  here,  and  yet  again,  and  then — go  home — 
but  not  to  stay.  I  must  leave  London  to-night — must  tele- 
graph to  Clair — to — to  my  Clair!"  and  she  wrung  her  hands 
as  if  in  absolute  misery. 

But  with  a  great  effort  she  succeeded  in  partly  composing 
herself.  She  changed  her  cab,  and  went  along  the  crowded 
streets  with  a  white,  cjuivering  face  and  staring  .eyes.  In 
all  these  streets  there  was  not  a  more  tortured  heart  than 
hers! 

The  meeting  she  had  just  passed  through  had  filled  her 
wdiole  being  with  horror  and  dismay. 

"I  have  been  living  in  a  dream,"  she  told  herself,  shud- 
deringly,  "and  now  I  am  awake — awake  to  what?" 

At  last  she  told  one  of  her  drivers  to  take  her  to  the  little 
house  in  South  Kensington,  and  she  entered  it  almost  with 
a  groan.  Her  maid  looked  in  her  face  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold  and  asked  anxiously  if  she  were  ill. 

"I  feel  ill,"  answ'ered'  the  unhappy  woman,  faintly,  for  all 
her  strength  seemed  suddenly  to  have  left  her,  and  she  tot- 
tered as  she  walked.  She  w^ent  into  the  dining  room  first, 
and  the  maid  brought  her  some  wdne,  and  after  resting  a  lit- 
tle she  dragged  her  failing  feet  upstairs,  and  having  reached 
her  own  room  she  locked  herself  in,  and  sat  down  by  the 
bed  w^ith  a  moan. 

She  w^as  trv-ing  to  think — to  think  wdiere  she  must  go, 
and  how  to  tell  Clair — to  explain  her  sudden  departure. 

"I  must  go  abroad,"  she  told  herself;  "but  what  w^ill  he 
think?  Or  shall  I  go  to  some  quiet  out-of-the-way  place — 
some  village?     But  people  talk  in  villages." 

Then  she  thought  of  the  old-world  town  by  the  sea  wdiere 
they  had  spent  their  brief  days  of  happiness. 

'Tt  would  not  seem  so  strange  to  Clair  to  go  there,"  she 
reflected;  "I  can  tell  him  I  w^ant  change;  that  I  went  to  see 
again  the  place  wdiere  we  were  so  happy.  Oh,  I  was  mad 
to  be  so  happy!  But  I  love  him  so — my  Clair,  my  Clair — I 
cannot  part  from  you !" 

At  last  she  decided  she  would  telegraph  to  Clair,  and  then 
start  at  once  for  Westwold,  where  she  had  sung  by  the  sea 
Avith  Clair.  She  felt  a  feverish  impatience  to  be  gone;  she 
told  her  servants  she  was  going  to  join  Mr.  Clair,  who  was 
not  very  well,  and  that  the  news  had  agitated  her. 
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Then  she  hurried  through  her  preparations  for  leaving 
town,  and  left  South  Kensnigton  early  in  the  afternoon, 
traveling  direct  to  the  sea  coast.  She  breathed  more  freely 
when  she  heard  again  the  sough  of  the  waves  breaking  on 
the  shore.  It  was  almost  dark  when  she  reached  the  quiet 
spot  which  she  had  chosen;  dark,  and  she  was  alone,  but 
slie  was  away  at  least  from  London,  and  hope  rose  in  her 
heart  that  for  a  time  at  least  here  she  would  be  safe. 

She  arrived  at  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  inn  where  she 
had  spent  her  short  honeymoon,  and  it  naturally  created 
some  astonishment  at  first  that  she  was  not  accompanied 
by  her  young  husband. 

But  Eva  explained  he  would  join  her  in  a  few  days,  but 
at  present  was  wdth  his  own  people,  as  his  father  w^as  ill. 
This  satisfied  the  old-fashioned  landlady,  and  whatever  sat- 
isfied the  landlady  satisfied  the  landlord. 

But  everything  painfully  reminded  Eva  of  Clair.  She  oc- 
cupied the  same  rooms  they  had  shared.  There  was  the 
couch  his  head  had  rested  on,  the  well-thumbed  book  his 
hand  had  touched.  And  it  was  so  dreary — so  dreary  to  be 
alone!  She  sat  by  the  cheerful  fire  and  listened  to  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  and  the  sea,  and  her  heart  was  very 
sad. 

"We  can't  help  things,"  she  was  thinking;  "we  drift  on 
and  on.  I  remember  telling  Clair  so — I  did  not  mean  to 
marry  him — I  could  not  help  loving  him.  And  how  w411  it 
end?  But  he  must  never  know ;  whatever  happens  he  must 
never  know!" 

Altogether  it  was  a  dismal  evening,  and  Eva  could  not 
sleep  when  she  went  to  bed  for  the  restless  thoughts  which 
pursued  her.  Something  whispered  in  her  ear  that  she  had 
done  wrong,  but  she  tried  to  still  that  voice.  Eate  had 
been  too  strong  for  her,  she  self-argued,  but  she  knew  in 
her  inmost  heart  she  had  not  struggled  to  resist  fate. 

"Was  I  to  have  no  happiness  all  my  life?"  she  asked  her- 
self. "That  was  too  hard.  I  risked  it — have  been  happy — 
happy  with  Clair,  and  I  shall  be  happy  with  him  still  if  only 
he  never  knows  the  hateful  truth." 

The  morning  broke  cold  and  gray  over  the  stormy  sea, 

and  the  dawn  found  Eva  still  wakeful.     Some  fitful  sleep, 

fevered,  dream-haunted,  she  had  gained  in  the  dark  hours, 

but  the  light  brought  back  all  her  troubles  in  stern  reality. 

And  she  must  act — she  must  face  them,  she  determined; 
12 
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and  scarcely  was  the  bountiful  breakfast  removed  down- 
stairs when  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her  bankers.  And 
in  this  letter  she  informed  them  that  probably  some  inquiries 
regarding  her  whereabouts  might,  during  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days,  be  made  at  the  bank  by  a  person  whom  she 
did  not  wish  to  know  her  present  or  future  address;  and 
she  requested  them  to  answer  no  such  inquiries,  as  this  per- 
son had  no  right  to  make  them,  and  they  were  only  made 
for  the  purpose  of  annoying  her.  She  directed  and  sealed 
this  letter,  addressing  it  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firm 
with  whom  she  had  a  slight  business  personal  acquaintance, 
and  then  she  went  out  into  the  rain  and  wind-swept  streets 
of  the  little  town. 

A  quaint,  old-fashioned  spot.  The  red-tiled  roofs,  green 
with  the  moss  of  distant  years;  the  irregular  streets;  the 
walks  crumbled  and  eaten  by  the  fierce  breath  of  storms 
that  blow  inland  from  the  sea.  The  place  lies,  as  it  were, 
amid  the  great  mass  of  rolling  waters  which  sweep  round 
the  little  promontory  on  which  it  stands,  and  had  swept 
over  in  days  of  old  some  of  the  lovs^-lying  portions  of  the 
land. 

There  are  legends  of  a  submerged  church  and  a  church- 
yard over  which  the  waves  now  roll.  But  the  stout  head- 
land on  which  Westwold  stands  yet  rears  its  lofty  crest,  and 
the  winter  tempests  pass  over  it,  and  the  summer  sunshine 
finds  the  old  houses  standing  still. 

But  Eva  could  scarcely  keep  her  feet  on  this  bleak  No- 
vember morning  as  she  made  her  way  to  the  postof^ce  with 
her  letter  to  the  banker  in  her  hand.  But  she  was  deter- 
mined to  post  it  herself  without  delay;  and  at  length  she 
reached  the  little  shop  through  which  the  loves,  sorrows, 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  dwellers  in  Westwold  sometimes 
passed. 

The  postofifice  was  old  world,  like  the  rest  of  the  place. 
An  old  woman  peered  over  the  counter  with  horn  specta- 
cles mounted  on  a  very  inquiring-looking  nose,  and  sold 
the  stam.ps  Eva  asked  for.  Pounds  of  ancient-looking  tal- 
low candles  hung  suspended  from  the  rafters  above,  inter- 
mingled with  sides  of  bacon  and  hams,  while  cheeses  and 
lard  were  displayed  on  the  counter  for  sale. 

Everything  was  primitive,  and  reeked,  as  it  were,  with 
the  odor  of  the  sea.  And  the  primitive  failing  of  curiosity 
was  not  absent  in  the  place. 
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The  old  postoffice  woman  remembered  the  face  of  the 
pretty  bride,  and  spccnlated  mentally  as  she  looked  at  her 
why  she  had  returned  to  Westwold  so  soon.  She  looked 
curiously,  too,  at  Eva's  letter  when  she  stamped  it.  It  was 
nothing  to  her,  but  it  interested  her  as  a  daughter  of  Eve. 
Then  Eva  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  time  the  first  post 
came  in,  and  having  done  this,  and  dropped  her  letter  in  the 
box,  she  started  once  more  through  the  wind  and  rain. 

A  letter  had  arrived  for  her  in  her  absence;  a  letter  from 
Clair;  and  with  eager,  trembling  hands  Eva  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  read  the  tender  lines  it  contained. 

"My  dearest  love,"  Clair  wrote,  "I  have  just  received  your 
telegram  to  tell  me  you  are  starting  to-day  back  to  West- 
wold, and  this  news  has  filled  me  with  some  anxiety.  Why 
have  you  made  this  hasty  move,  my  dear  one?  Surely  at 
this  season  the  North  Sea  coast  must  be  very  bleak  for  you, 
and  your  comfortable  little  house  in  town  far  pleasanter. 
You  telegraph,  also,  you  are  not  feeling  very  well,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  the  thought  of  this  distresses  me.  I 
would  start  to-day  to  join  you,  my  Eva,  but  it  seems  almost 
impossible  at  this  moment  for  me  to  leave  here.  My  father 
was  out  in  the  grounds  this  morning  in  a  bath  chair,  and 
on  his  return  to  the  house  did  not  seem  so  well.  Every  lit- 
tle thing  seems  to  upset  him,  and  he  spoke  to  me  very  de- 
spondingly  this  morning  about  the  state  of  his  own  health. 
I  most  earnestly  hope  he  is  mistaken,  but  you  can  under- 
stand how  anxious  all  this  keeps  my  mother  and  myself. 
And  now  the  idea  of  you  being  ill  and  my  not  being  with 
you  makes  me  quite  miserable.  Write  at  once  when  you 
receive  this  and  tell  me  really  why  you  have  left  town, 
Eva.  Is  anything  worr^'ing  you,  dearest?  Tell  me  every- 
thing, and  if  you  want  anything,  and  believe  me,  my  dar- 
ling wife,  to  remain  always 

"Your  affectionate  and  loving  husband, 

"Clair." 

Eva  kissed  the  concluding  words,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim 
with  tears. 

"Poor  fellow,"  she  murmured;    "dear,  dear  Clair." 
Then  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  him,  and  explained  that 
she  had  felt  weak  and  languid,  and  had  suddenly  taken  a 
fancy  once  more  to  go  to  Westwold,  "where  we  were  so 
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happy,  dearest  Clair.  But  come  to  me  when  you  can,"  she 
added;  "and  till  you  com.e  I  shall  spend  the  time  thinking 
of  you,  and  walking  about  the  coast  where  I  wandered  with 
you." 

Tender  words — almost  as  warm  and  loving  as  his  own, 
and  the  heart  that  dictated  them  was  loving,  too.  Eva 
kissed  the  letter  she  had  got  h'om  him,  and  kissed  the  words 
she  sent. 

"Tell  him  I  love  him,"  she  whispered  to  the  written  lines. 
*Tf  I  have  done  wrong  it  was  for  love." 

And  this  thought  seemed  to  console  her.  Her  step  was 
lighter  when  she  again  faced  the  wind-swept  streets. 

"We  love  each  other,"  she  whispered  to  her  heart,  and 
pressed  her  hand  against  her  breast  Vv^here  she  had  placed 
Clair's  letter.  This  great  love  between  them  seemed  now 
to  blot  out  all  the  rest. 

"He  would  forgive  me,  I  think,"  she  thought,  softly,  and 
when  she  slipped  her  letter  in  the  letter-box  she  sighed 
softly,  too. 

Meanwhile  the  old  woman  in  the  postof^ce,  when  she 
heard  the  letter  fall,  peered  over  the  box  and  saw  the  pretty 
bride  again.  She  liked  to  look  at  the  letters  left  in  her 
charge,  though  tliis  was  against  the  rules;  but  she  had  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement  with  the  postman  who  came  for  them 
that  she  might  have  a  peep  before  he  carried  them  away. 

For  this  privilege  she  paid  in  kind,  presenting  the  post- 
man occasionall}^  with  snuf¥,  and  on  very  cold  mornings 
with  a  glass  of  rum. 

*'She  seems  to  send  a  vast  of  letters,"  she  thought,  in- 
quisitively, as  Eva  turned  away,  and  she  determined  the 
morning  was  cold  enough  to  give  the  postman  a  glass  of 
rum  when  he  called,  and  later  on  she  carried  out  this  inten- 
tion. 

But  Eva  went  back  to  the  inn  without  ever  remembering 
the  postoffice  woman;  and  as  the  day  did  not  improve  she 
remained  indoors  during  the  rest  of  it,  trying  to  while  away 
the  time  as  best  she  could. 

But  she  could  settle  to  nothing,  and  when  three  o'clock 
came  she  kept  excitedly  thinking  of  the  forced  appointment 
from  which  she  had  fled,  and  wondering  what  the  m,an 
w^ould  do  when  he  found  she  had  played  him  false. 

What  really  happened  was  this:  Exactly  at  three  o'clock 
the  tall,  clerical-looking  person  whom  she  had  met  in  RC' 
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gent  street  arrived  at  and  rang  the  door-bell  of  the  house  in 
Wyndam  Place  which  she  had  given  as  her  address.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  neat  maid-servant,  and  the  clergyman 
outside  inquired  for  Eva  in  the  following  v/ords: 

"Is  Mrs. — "  and  then  he  checked  himself,  and  a  dusky 
color  rose  to  his  dark-complexioned  face.  *Ts  Miss  Moore 
at  home?"  he  added  a  moment  later. 

"Miss  Moore?"  repeated  the  maid-servant. 

"Yes;   Miss  Eva  Moore?"  said  the  inquirer. 

"No,  sir;  w^e  have  no  Miss  Moore  staying  here,"  answered 
the  maid. 

"No  Miss  Moore?.  Are  you  sure?"  asked  the  man, 
sharply,  and  the  dusky  flush  on  his  face  faded  as  he  spoke. 

"Not  staying  here.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  lady  of 
that  name ;  among  the  visitors,  though,  I  cannot  say." 

"Can  I  see  the  lady  of  the  house?     What  is  her  name?" 

"Her  name  is  Miss  Sprigge." 

"Ask  Miss  Sprigge  to  see  me,  then.  Take  in  my  card 
to  her,"  said  the  man,  producing  a  card-case  from  his  pocket 
and  drawing  out  a  card  on  which  was  inscribed: 

REV.   GEORGE  TEMPLE, 

HARLAXTON    VICARAGE, 

DORSET. 

The  maid  took  the  card,  and  as  she  did  so  Mr.  Temple 
continued  his  inquiries. 

"Is  this  a  private  house?"  he  asked. 

"In  a  way,  sir;  mistress  takes  in  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
board.  Very  select,"  added  the  maid,  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  character  of  the  establishment. 

"All  right.  Give  her  my  card,  and  I  will  wait  until  you 
come  back." 

The  maid  gave  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  umbrella  stand, 
and  then  another  at  Mr.  Temple,  for  she  had  heard  of  im- 
postors assuming  even  a  clerical  garb.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  hard,  cold,  severe  face  before  her  that  gave  her 
the  idea  of  deception  of  any  kind.  She  therefore  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  left  the  umbrellas  to  their  fate,  and  retired  to 
a  back  parlor  to  seek  her  mistress. 

Miss  Sprigge,  a  thin,  spare,  middle-aged  woman,  was  en- 
gaged over  her  accounts;  dotting  down  one  item  after  the 
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other;  trying  the  hard  task  of  making  both  ends  meet  with 
an  uncertain  income  and  a  weary  heart! 

A  heavy  task  Hfe  had  been  to  this  poor  lady;  heavy  and 
sad  to  bear.  In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house  there 
was  an  inmate  who  did  not  pay;  an  inmate  who  made  her  pay 
and  spent  her  small  earnings  with  a  somewhat  lavish  hand. 
This  was  her  father,  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  who,  after  break- 
ing his  wife's  heart  and  ruining  his  family,  still  lived  at  ease. 
He  was  not  seen  at  the  "select  table"  dovvaistairs ;  he  laughed 
at  the  old  maids,  or  old  cats,  as  he  called  them,  who  gave 
his  daughter,  and,  through  her,  himself,  bread. 

He  w^as  a  graceless  ne'er-do-well.  Yet  Miss  Sprigge  bore 
it,  and  when  her  friends  remonstrated  with  her  on  lier  pa- 
tience, she  only  answered  ver}^  gently,  Vv^itli  her  sad  eyes 
cast  down: 

*'He  is  my  father,"  and  seemed  to  consider  that  this  rela- 
tionship gave  him  a  claim  to  the  protection  and  care  which 
should  have  come  from  him. 

She  looked  up  from  her  accounts  as  the  maid  entered  the 
room  carrying  Mr.  Temple's  card  in  her  hand. 

"There's  a  gentleman,  a  clergyman,  miss,  wants  to  see 
you,"  said  the  maid,  handing  her  the  card.  "He's  been  in- 
quiring for  a  Miss  Moore,  but  I  told  him  we  had  no  lady 
of  that  name  here." 

"jNIiss  Moore?  No,"  said  Miss  Sprigge,  rising  and  read- 
ing the  name  and  address  on  the  card  as  she  did  so.  "The 
Rev.  George  Temple,  Harlaxton  Vicarage.  What  sort  of 
gentleman  does  he  seem,  Jane?" 

"He  looks  quite  the  gentleman,  miss." 

Upon  this  Miss  Sprigge  proceeded  to  the  dingy  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece,  and  looked  somewhat  disconsolately 
at  her  livid  face  and  shabby  gown. 

"I'm  not  very  tidy,"  she  said,  for  in  many  middle-aged 
female  hearts  the  very  name  of  a  clergyman  brings  a  tender 
and  expectant  flutter.  "But  I'll  see  him.  Ask  him  to  walk 
in,  Jane." 

Accordingly  the  Rev.  George  Temple  was  ushered  into 
Miss  Sprigge's  back  parlor,  who  made  her  best  bow  as  he 
entered. 

"I  called  to  see  a  lady — Miss  Eva  Moore — who  gave  me 
her  address  at  your  house,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  also  bowing. 

"Miss  Aloore?    We  have  no  Miss  Moore  at  present,  Mr. 
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Temple,  but  the  lady  may  be  coming,"  replied  Miss  Sprigge, 
hoping  for  a  new  boarder. 

"True." 

"Or  she  may  be  coming  as  a  guest  to  one  of  my  ladies 
to-night  to  dinner,"  continued  Aliss  Sprigge;  'T  have  notice 
for  three  extras;   Miss  Moore  may  be  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Temple  stood  silent,  knitting  his  dark  brows. 

"She  has  played  me  false,"  he  was  thinking;  "but  I  will 
trace  her  through  the  banker.     I  have  her  safe." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

AT    MISS    SPRIGGE'S. 

In  the  meanwhile  ^liss  Sprigge  was  gazing  with  timid 
admiration  at  Mr.  Temple's  gloomy  face,  whose  cold  gray 
eyes  were  cast  down. 

''He  looks  sad,"  she  was  thinking  in  her  gentle  way.  'T 
fear  he  has  some  secret  grief." 

*T  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,"  presently  said  ~\Ir. 
Temple,  looking  up. 

"Oh,  no  trouble  at  all,  Mr.  Temple;  quite  the  contrary; 
and  I'm  sure  if  you  think  that  the  lady  you  are  inquiring 
after — Miss  Moore — is  at  all  likely  to  be  a  visitor  to  any  of 
my  ladies  this  evening,  I  shall  be  proud  if  you  will  be  a 
guest  at  my  table  on  the  occasion.  I  have  a  very  pleasant 
and  select  circle,  and  of  course  a  clergyman  is  ahvays  wel- 
come." 

Mr.  Temple  bowed  gravely. 

"It  is  a  very  remote  chance,  I  fear,"  he  said,  "that  Miss 
Moore  should  be  present  as  a  guest  this  evening,  as  she 
distinctly  told  me  she  was  living  here  at  present." 

"Perhaps — excuse  me  suggesting  it — but  perhaps  you 
have  mistaken  the  date  that  the  lady  said  she  might  be  liv- 
ing here,"  said  Miss  Sprigge,  a  little  eagerly.  "Mistakes 
about  dates  are  easily  made,  and  she  might  have  said  she 
would  be  living  here  at  a  later  date." 

;True." 

"In  that  case  she  may  be  coming  here  this  evening  as  a 
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guest,  and  with  a  view  also  of  seeing  if  the  society  and  es- 
tabHshment  would  be  likely  to  suit  her.  It  is  a  chance,  at  all 
events,  and  in  that  case  perhaps  you  will  honor  my  table, 
Mr.  Temple?" 

Again  Mr.  Temple  bowed. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said. 

He  was  considering  if  it  were  a  chance.  Eva  might  have 
had  some  motive  for  naming  this  especial  house,  and  in 
that  case  someone  who  knew  her  might  be  living  here.  He 
knew  very  few — almost  no  one — in  town,  but  he  was  never- 
theless determined  to  trace  Eva. 

''Well,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments  of  hesitation,  ''if 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  take  the  chance,  I  shall 
gladly  be  your  guest  this  evening." 

i\Iiss  Sprigge's  faded  skin  colored  softly. 

'T  shall  be  most  pleased,  most  proud  to  see  you,"  she 
said.  'T  have  a  great  respect  and  honor  for  the  church. 
In  other  days — before  my  poor  father  was  unfortunate — I 
used  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  parish  in  which  we  re- 
sided.    Now,  of  course — " 

And  she  sighed. 

"You  have  too  much  to  see  after,  I  presume?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Temple,  I  have;  an  establishment  like  this  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  looking  after — constant  superintend- 
ence, in  fact.     Of  course,  in  other  days — " 

And  again  she  sighed. 

That  sigh  was  given  to  a  hazy  vision  which  at  this  mo- 
ment passed  before  her  of  the  one  romance  of  those  ''other 
days." 

She  saw  herself  again  a  young  girl,  with  a  consumptive- 
looking  curate  by  her  side,  going  to  early  services,  deco- 
rating fonts,  embroidering  slippers. 

It  was  a  common  story;  the  curate  was  lying  in  his 
grave,  the  young  girl  was  a  middle-aged  woman  toiling  for 
her  daily  bread,  and  the  daily  bread  of  the  Vv^orthless  father 
beneath  her  roof.  But  it  was  a  romance  still!  It  perhaps 
made  those  faded  eyes  look  sweet  and  gentle  even  amid  the 
carking  care  which  harassed  her  present  life. 

She  had  loved  and  been  beloved,  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  past  lingered,  as  the  scent  clings  to  the  dead  rose. 

The  remembrance  of  the  curate  also  made  everyone  in 
the  garb  of  a  clergyman  a  person  of  interest  to  Miss  Sprigge. 
She  felt  pleased  that  Mr.  Temple  was  to  be  her  guest,  and 
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when  he  had  taken  his  leave  after  promising  to  return  to 
dinner  at  haU'-past  seven  o'clock,  she  made  haste  to  add 
some  httle  dehcacies  to  her  table  which  she  did  not  as  a  rule 
indulge  in.  She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  went  out  to  pur- 
chase fruit  and  flowers,  and  before  the  dinner  hour  came 
she  arrayed  herself  in  her  best  silk  gown.  Mv.  Temple, 
however,  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and 
]\Iiss  Sprigge's  boarders  had  mostly  taken  their  places  at  the 
table.  These  boarders  consisted  of  a  very  varied  collection 
of  human  beings,  being  principally  composed  of  spinsters 
and  bachelors.  There  were,  however,  a  sprinkling  of  wid- 
ows, and  one  widower,  a  navy  man,  tall,  white-haired  and 
mild,  but  also  sly  of  visage.  He  was  said  to  be  very  well 
off,  and  in  consequence  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  ladies  of  Miss  Sprigge's  establishment.  But  Air. 
Waldron  was  proof  against  the  wiles  of  maids  and  widows 
alike.  He  was  afit'able  to  them  all,  but  he  entrenched  hini- 
self  by  his  general  affability.  One  widow  lady,  large,  fair 
and  handsome,  once  believed,  it  was  said,  that  he  was 
about  to  succumb  to  her  attractions.  But  no;  Mr.  Wal- 
dron suddenly  was  called  away  to  attend  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  friend,  and  remained  away  so  long  that  the  widow  gave 
him  up.  Then  he  reappeared,  smiling  and  wary  as  usual, 
and  he  had  remained  v/ith  Miss  Sprigge  for  several  years, 
and  still  showed  no  signs  of  changing  his  condition. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Temple  in  his  black  coat,  tall  and 
gentlemanly-looking,  as  he  was  ushered  down  the  side  of 
the  long  table  by  one  of  the  waiters  to  the  seat  by  the  side 
of  Miss"  Sprigge,'  created  quite  a  litde  sensation.  Everyone 
in  the  house  nearly  knew  each  other  by  sight,  and  a  clergy- 
man was  an  unusual  visitor.  They  as  a  rule  niostly  marry, 
and  not  a  single  married  couple  lived  at  Miss  Sprigge's. 

Miss  Sprigge  herself  rose,  smiling  and  blushing,  to  re- 
ceive her  visitor,  and  the  boarders  looked  up  from  their  soup 
with  interest.  They  concluded  Mr.  Temple  was  a  new 
boarder,  and  was  about  to  become  one  of  themselves.  They 
also  noticed  the  unusual  flutter  in  Miss  Sprigge's  rnanner 
and  her  eager  wish  to  pay  Mr.  Temple  every  attention. 

Presently  Miss  Sprigge  addressed  him  with  some  timidity. 

'Ts  there  anyone  at  the  table,"  she  said,  "that  rerninds  you 
of  the  lady  you  were  inquiring  for  this  afternoon?" 

Already  Mr.  Temple's  dark,  stern,  gray  eyes  had  traversed 
twice  up  and  down  the  long  table  before  Miss  Sprigge  made 
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this  inquiry,  and  now  before  answering  her  he  looked  again. 
But  among  the  many  women  present  there  was  none  Hke 
the  fair  one  for  whom  he  sought.  There  was  not  much 
beauty,  if  the  truth  be  told,  to  be  seen  at  Miss  Sprigge's. 
There  was  one  fine-looking  girl  with  bright,  fair  hair  and  a 
piquant  face,  but  as  a  rule  a  general  air  of  middle-agedness 
prevailed. 

"No,"  answered  Mr.  Temple,  and  again  his  eyes  fell ;  "there 
is  no  one  like  her  here."  Xo  one  with  the  charm,  the  lus- 
trous eyes,  the  supple,  graceful  form  of  Eva  ^loore.  She 
was  a  woman  with  a  personality  of  a  distinct  t3'pe ;  a  woman 
who  could  not  be  overlooked;  and  ^Ir.  Temple  felt  this  as 
he  glanced  at  the  faces  round  Miss  Sprigge's  table. 

Presently  ]\Iiss  Sprigge  introduced  him  to  the  lady  seated 
next  him,  who  proved  to  be  a  pleasant,  agreeable,  middle- 
aged  wom.an  named  ]\Iiss  Onslow. 

"My  brother  is  a  clergyman  also,"  smiled  ]\Iiss  Onslow. 

"Indeed?"  replied  ^Ir.  Temple.  "May  I  ask  if  he  holds 
a  town  or  a  country  living?" 

"He  is  vicar  of  a  parish  in  South  Kensington,"  said  Miss 
Onslow;  "St.  John's,  and  I  think  he  has  some  very  nice 
people  among  his  parishioners." 

"He  is  fortunate,  then." 

"Yes.  He  was  telling  me  of  quite  a  romantic  marriage 
he  had  at  his  church  lately — a  young  nobleman  and  such  a 
lovely  girl.  But*he  did  not  tell  me  the  young  gentleman's 
name;  in  fact,  he  was  bound  to  secrecy  not  to  do  so." 

*'An  unequal  marriage,  then,  I  presume?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so;  but  by  my  brother's  account  the 
bride  v\as  handsome  enough  to  turn  any  man's  head." 

Mr.  Temple  sighed  restlessly. 

"Beaut}^  is  sometimes  a  curse,"  he  said. 

"But  a  very  pleasing  curse  to  a  woman,  after  all,"  smiled 
Miss  Onslow,  who  had  been,  and  still  was,  good-looking. 
"Fancy  how  delightful  to  look  charming  on  every  occasion 
without  any  trouble." 

"But  it  has  brought  much  evil  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  alike." 

"That  is  true.  Well,  we  must  hope  this  lovely  bride  won't 
bring  any  evil  to  her  young  husband.  My  brother,  who  is 
a  bachelor,  indeed  quite  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  had 
such  a  romantic  name,  too — Eva." 
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"Eva?"  repeated  Mr.  Temple,  quickly,  and  his  dark  skin 
slighdy  paled. 

"Yes;  my  brodier  would  not  tell  me  her  other  name; 
that  was  part  of  his  secret;  but  her  Christian  name  was 
Eva." 

"This  grows  interesting;  a  secret  marriage,  a  romantic 
name." 

"Isn't  it?  Well,  we  shall  know  the  secret  some  day,  I 
suppose;  probably  when  the  young  man  comes  into  his  in- 
heritance." 

"Yes,  probably.  Eva,"  Mr.  Temple  again  repeated;  "it 
is  a  name  I  once  knew  well." 

Upon  this  Miss  Onslow  began  to  talk  of  women's  names, 
and  so  the  conversation  drifted  on  until  the  dinner  was  over, 
and  some  of  the  boarders  went  to  the  drawing  room  and 
some  to  their  own  rooms.  Mr.  Temple  went  to  the  drawing 
room,  where  part  of  the  ladies  got  up  a  card  table,  which, 
however,  he  declined  to  join.  He  talked  to  Miss  Sprigge  a 
little,  and  to  Miss  Onslow.  These  two  suited  his  grave  na- 
ture better  than  the  laughing  widows  and  the  wary  men. 
Neither  of  them  affected  anything,  and  took  sober,  sensible 
views  of  life,  and  before  he  left  Miss  Sprigge  pressed  him  to 
come  again. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  replied. 

"And  my  brother,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very  pleased  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  said  Miss  Onslow.  "Let  me  see — the 
Rev.  George  Temple,  Harlaxton  Vicarage,  Dorset,  isn't  it? 
May  I  ask  where  you  are  staying?" 

"I  am  staying  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  for  the  present," 
said  ^Ir.  Temple,  drawing  out  his  card-case  and  presenting 
a  card  to  Miss  Onslow.  "I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  know 
your  brother." 

Then  they  shook  hands  and  he  went  away,  and  Miss 
Onslow  and  Miss  Sprigge  said  a  few  words  about  him 
after  he  was  gone. 

"He  is  a  very  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,"  remarked  Miss 
Onslow.    "How  was  it  you  got  to  know  him.  Miss  Sprigge?" 

"He  came  to  inquire  after  a  young  lady  who  had  given 
her  address  as  staying  here,"  replied  ]\Iiss  Sprigge;  "a  Miss 
Eva  IMoore." 

"Miss  Eva  Moore,"  said  Miss  Onslow,  with  interest;  "he 
seemed  very  much  struck  with  the  name  of  Eva — and  this 
young  lady  is  not  here,  and  yet  gave  her  address  as  being 
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here?     It  is  quite  a  little  romance.     I  wonder  if  she  has 
been  playing  him  false?" 

She  spoke  these  words  lightly,  but  they  were  a  realization 
of  the  old  adage  that  ''Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    BANKER. 

"She  has  played  me  false,"  also  thought  Mr.  Temple,  as 
he  walked  along  the  street  after  leaving  Miss  Sprigge's 
house.  ''Whatever  she  was  she  used  to  be  truthful,  but  yes- 
terday she  evidently  purposely  deceived  me.  She  must 
have  some  reason." 

He  thought  of  what  that  reason  could  be,  and  his  brow 
darkened. 

"She  is  too  handsome;  I  should  not  have  left  her  alone, 
and  yet  I  cannot  believe  she  would  degrade  herself  by  any 
folly,"  he  reflected.     "She  is  too  proud — too  cold." 

But  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him  again ;  she  had  told  him 
so;   and  this  was  now  very  evident. 

"She  prefers  a  careless  life  of  freedom,  I  suppose;  but  I 
committed  a  grave  error  when  I  gave  way  to  her  folly.  I 
should  have  borne  with  her — conquered  her — but  this  shall 
come." 

"This  shall  come,"  he  repeated,  and  he  looked  up  to  the 
dark  sky  as  he  spoke,  and  his  face  was  very  resolute  and 
grave. 

It  was  very  resolute  also  the  next  morning  when  he  went 
to  the  bank  where  he  knew  Eva  had  an  account.  He  asked 
one  of  the  clerks  quietly  at  first  if  he  could  obtain  Miss  Eva 
Moore's  address  there. 

The  clerk  replied  he  did  not  know. 

"Can  I  see  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firm?"  then  inquired 
Mr.  Temple,  presenting  his  card. 

The  clerk  said  he  would  ask,  and  retired  into  an  inner 
room,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes. 
■   "Mr.  James  Ford,"  he  said,  "the  junior  partner,  son  of 
Mr.  John  Ford,  senior  partner,  will  see  you,  sir,  if  you  will 
walk  this  way." 
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Then  Mr.  Temple  followed  the  clerk  through  various  pas- 
sages, and  finally  came  to  a  green  baize  door,  at  which  he 
rapped. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  voice  from  within,  and  the  clerk  there- 
upon pushed  open  the  swing  door  and  held  it  back  for  Mr. 
Temple  to  enter  the  room. 

He  did  so,  and  found  himself  in  a  luxuriously  furnished 
apartment  in  a  business  way.  But  everything  was  of  the 
very  best,  and  seated  in  a  divan  chair,  with  the  morning 
papers  in  his  hands,  was  a  tall,  handsome,  dignified-looking 
man,  who  rose  and  bowed  as  "Sir.  Temple  entered. 

"Mr.  Temple,  I  presume?"  said  the  banker,  fixing  a  pair 
of  keen  hazel  eyes  on  the  clergyman's  face. 

*'Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Temple,  "and  you  are — " 

"I  am  Mr.  James  Ford.  May  I  ask  what  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

'T  have  called  to  make  some  inquiries  regarding  the  ad- 
dress of  a  lady  who  banks  with  your  firm — Miss  Eva  ^loore. 
Can  you  furnish  me  with  it?" 

A  smile  flitted  over  Mr.  Ford's  good-looking  face.  He 
had  received  Eva's  letter,  for  lie  w-as  the  partner  in  the  bank 
with  wdiom  she  was  personally  acquainted,  and  to  whom 
she  had  written  from  Westwold,  and  he  had  therefore  been 
prepared  for  some  such  inquiry,  and  he  vras,  moreover,  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  great  admirer  of  beauty. 

"This  is  rather  a  strange  request,"  he  said,  "and  one  I  do 
not  feel  myself  justified  in  complying  with." 

Mr.  Temple's  dark  face  flushed. 

"I  cannot  look  on  my  request  in  that  light,"  he  said;  "I 
know  the  lady  and  I  wish  to  see  her,  and  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  know  where  she  is  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged." 

"But  suppose  the  ladv  does  not  wish  to  see  vou?"  smiled 
Mr.  Ford. 

"I  cannot  suppose  so,  and  you  can  have  no  reason  for 
thinking  so,  Mr.  Ford,"  replied  Mr.  Temple,  with  some  an- 
ger in  his  tone. 

"I  may  have  some  reason,"  said  the  banker,  quietly  rais- 
ing a  paper-cutter  which  was  lying  on  a  table  near  his  chair. 

"Then  do  you  mean  she  has  instructed  you  not  to  tell  me 
where  she  is?"  asked  Mr.  Temple,  in  increasing  anger. 

"If  she  had  done  so  I  should  feel  bound  not  to  tell  you; 
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if  the  lady  had  wished  you  to  know  Avhere  she  is  she  would 
have  informed  you  herself." 

"You  are  playing  with  me,  Mr.  Ford,"  said  Mr.  Temple, 
**'and  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  played  with.  I  have  a  right 
to  know  where  IMiss  Eva  Moore  is." 

"No  man  has  a  right  to  know  where  a  lady  is  who  does 
not  wish  to  see  him,"  replied  Mr.  Ford,  slightly  waving  the 
paper-cutter. 

The  blood  rushed  hotly  into  Mr.  Temple's  dark  face  as  he 
Hstened  to  these  words,  and  he  looked  at  the  handsome 
man  before  him  with  a  sudden  suspicion  in  his  heart. 

''Do  you  know  this  young  lady  personally?"  he  asked. 

"That  is  also  a  question,"  answered  the  banker,  "which  I 
consider  you  have  no  right  to  ask. 

'T  have  a  right!"  cried  ^Ir.  Temple,  in  quick  anger.  "A 
right  I  can  enforce — this  lady  is  my  wife!" 

Mr.  Ford  opened  his  hazel  eyes  a  little  wider,  but  ex- 
pressed no  astonishment  at  this  announcement. 

"Even  if  this  were  so,"  he  said  calmly,  "I  should  certainly 
not  give  you  the  information  you  ask  for.  It  is  evident  this 
lady  wishes  to  withhold  it,  and  in  that  case  no  gentleman 
would  act  contrary  to  her  wish." 

Islr.  Temple  fixed  his  cold,  stern,  gray  eyes  on  the  bank- 
er's face  with  an  expression  which  was  not  very  pleasant 
to  behold. 

"You  will  make  me  suspect  you  have  some  motive  for 
all  this  secrecv,  Mr.  Ford,"  he  said. 

"How  so?"' 

"I  have  told  you  what  this  lady  is  to  me — " 

"Yes,  you  have  said  your  wife." 

"I  can  prove  she  is  my  wife." 

"Yet  you  speak  of  her  as  Miss  Eva  Moore?" 

"That  is  the  name  she  bears  at  present;  the  name  she 
adopted  when — " 

"I  presume  she  parted  with  you?  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, but  I  can  give  you  no  information  as  to  her  place  of 
residence,  and  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  I  wush  you  good- 
morning." 

After  this  there  was  nothing  left  for  ^Ir.  Temple  to  do  but 
to  bow  haughtily  and  go  away,  and  Mr.  James  Ford  smiled 
softly  to  himself  as  the  swing  door  closed  after  his  visitor. 

"So,"  thought  the  banker,  "the  fair  Eva  has  a  past,  then? 
A  peculiar  pa'st,  apparently — a  parson."    And  he  once  more 
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looked  at  Mr.  Temple's  card.  *'Harlaxton  Vicarage;  he 
does  not  look  a  humbug,  but  she  evidently  wants  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  and  I  am  glad  she  has  such  good  taste. 
As  for  being  his  wife,  I  suppose  that's  all  moonshine — but 
I'll  write  and  let  her  know  what  he  said." 

And  he  carried  out  this  intention  without  delay.  He  ad- 
mired Aliss  Eva  Moore  excessively,  as  indeed  he  admired 
all  pretty  women,  and  moreover  she  had  over  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  lodged  in  the  bank. 

This  money  had  been  left  her  by  her  uncle,  Mr.  Moore,  an 
Indian  merchant,  who  had  resided  in  Calcutta,  and  with 
whom,  in  her  childhood  and  early  girlhood,  she  had  lived. 
This  much  Mr.  Ford  knew  of  Miss  Eva  Moore,  and  he  had 
on  two  occasions  seen  her.  He  was  a  married  man,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  very  desirous  to  see  her 
again,  and  he  considered  that  now^  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  He  therefore  penned  the  following 
lines,  and  addressed  them  to  Miss  Eva  Moore  at  Westwold: 

"Dear  Miss  Moore: — I  received  your  letter,  and  a  gentle- 
man, whose  card  I  entlose,  called  here  a  short  while  ago  and 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain  your  address.  This,  of  course, 
I  refused  to  give  him.  He  was  exceedingly  persistent  and 
stated  he  had  a  right  to  the  information  he  required — a  legal 
right.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  obeyed  your  wishes  to  the 
letter,  and  ]\Ir.  Temple  left  without  hearing  a  word  about 
you  from  me.  And  I  write  now  to  tell  you  that  if  I  can  be 
of  any  use  or  service  to  you  in  suppressing  this  very  inquisi- 
tive person,  you  have  only  to  give  me  your  commands.  It 
seems  that  he  called  here  a  short  time  ago,  and  inquired  if 
you  were  in  town,  and  one  of  the  clerks  said  yes;  but  luckily 
this  clerk  did  not  know  your  address  in  South  Kensington. 

*Tf  you  will  write  personally  to  me  now  on  any  business 
matter  I  think  it  will  be  safer,  and  I  shall  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  assisting  you  in  any  way  in  my  power. 

"And  with  kind  regards, 

*T  remain  yours  very  sincerely, 

"James  Ford." 

When  this  letter  reached  Eva  at  Westwold  it  threw  her 
into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement  and  anger. 

"What!"  she  cried,  passionately.     "He  is  going  to  hunt 
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me  down,  is  he?  But  he  shaU  not.  I  hate  him — I  hate  him 
— I  wish  he  was  dead!'' 

She  caught  up  the  card  as  she  spoke  on  which  was  en- 
graved Mr.  Temple's  name,  and  which  had  faUen  from  Mr. 
Ford's  letter,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  watching  the  flames 
scorch  and  destroy  it  with  dilated  eyes. 

"I  was  mad — mad,"  she  muttered,  ''a  mad  child,  and 
the  curse  has  fallen  on  my  womanhood,  when  I  might  be 
so  happy.  Oh,  Clair,  my  Clair!"  and  she  burst  into  a  sud- 
den and  passionate  fit  of  tears,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in 
her  bitter  distress. 

''I  must  leave  England,"  she  murmured,  between  her 
sobs;  "Clair  will  think  it  strange,  but  I  am  safer  av/ay — and 
this  banker  wall  help  me.  I  must  write  to  him.  Oh,  how 
well  I  wrote." 

She  dried  her  eyes;  she  tried  to  comfort  herself,  and 
then  sat  down  to  reply  to  Mr.  Ford's  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Ford,"  she  wrote,  "I  thank  you  very  much  in- 
deed for  your  kind  letter,  and  for  treating  the  person  who 
called  to  inquire  for  my  address  as  you  did.  I  earnestly  en- 
treat you  never  to  let  him  know  it.  Fie  has  no  right — no 
legal  right  to  do  so,  and  the  greatest  annoyance  and  pain 
would  come  to  me  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  see  me 
again.  I  will  trust  you  implicitly,  and  no  one  need  know 
my  address  but  you^^  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  tell  it  to 
anyone.  I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad,  but  I  shall  of 
course  let  you  know  before  I  do  so.  In  the  meantime  I 
shall  remain  at  this  quiet  place,  as  I  am  afraid  to  return  to 
town,  so  great  is  my  horror  of  the  person  who  called  on  you. 

"Once  more  thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness, 
"I  remain,  with  kind  regards, 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Eva  Moore.'' 

She  feh  a  little  happier  after  she  had  posted  this  letter, 
but  still  she  w^as  very  restless.  She  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  pass  the  time,  and  then  she  was  so 
utterlv  lonely.  Outside  the  sea  was  moaning — a  great  waste 
of  gray-green,  restless  water — and  the  melancholy  sound 
did  not  tend  to  make  her  more  cheerful. 

She  kept  w^alking  up  and  down  her  little  room  trying  to 
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think  of  and  solve  the  problems  of  hfe — wondering  if  the 
tangled  skeins  would  ever  become  straight. 

"Is  anyone  happy — really  happy?"  she  asked  herself. 
"They  say  there's  a  skeleton  in  every  house.  IMine  is  a  grim 
enough  one,  at  all  events.  That  woman  1  met  yesterday 
whose  husband  was  drowned  didn't  look  quite  miserable  as 
she  stood  watching  the  sea.  She  said  he  was  safe  with  God 
— this  is  what  they  call  faith,  I  suppose.  But  1  have  none; 
I  cannot  understand  it.  I  think  we  can't  help  ourselves 
any  more  than  the  leaves  driven  before  the  storm.  We 
must  do  things;  they  are  fated.  Or  why  did  I  ever  meet 
my  Clair?  I  have  had  many  lovers,  but  I  cared  for  none  of 
them  until  I  saw  him.  I  could  not  help  caring  for  him.  I 
tried  not.  I  never  sought  him,  but  I  just  went  drifting  on — 
and  now — and  now  life  is  utterly  desolate  wathout  him." 

Up  and  down  the  room  she  went,  still  thinking  of  Clair. 
What  was  he  doing?  W^as  he  thinking  of  her?  A  soft 
blush  stole  to  her  cheeks. 

"Yes,  he  is  thinking  of  me,"  she  whispered;  "Clair,  my 
own,  my  darling,  can  you  feel  me  near  you?  Clair — "  She 
stretched  out  her  arms,  her  bosom  heaved,  she  closed  her 
eyes,  and  a  sensation  she  had  never  felt  before  passed  thrill- 
ing through  her  frame. 

"Clair!''  she  cried  again,  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 

Far  away  at  Kilmore  at  that  moment  Clair  was  indeed 
thinking  of  her  with  intense  and  passionate  love.  All  day 
he  had  been  wearying  for  her  presence;  all  day  picturing 
her  fair  and  lovely,  as  she  was  to  him.  And  now,  as  he 
leaned  by  the  window  of  his  room,  looking  out  on  the  misty 
park,  it  seemed  to  him  he  heard  her  whisper,  "Clair." 

He  slightly  started.  Was  he  dreaming?  No,  not  dream- 
ing, yet,  though  the  room  was  empty  save  himself,  he  did 
not  feel  alone. 

"Eva!"  he  said  aloud,  but  there  w^as  no  answer.  Only  the 
sough  of  the  wind  through  the  trees;  only  some  raindrops 
pattering  on  the  panes. 

But  Clair  felt  strangely  disturbed.  W^as  she  calling  him? 
he  asked  himself.  Was  she  in  trouble  or  pain,  and  had  her 
spirit  come  nestling  near  him  for  help? 

He  began  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room.  It 
seemed  intolerable  to  him  that  he  could  not  go  to  her.  His 
wife,  his  love!  He  must  see  her  again,  he  told  himself. 
He  could  not  wait. 

13 
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He  kept  moving  about  the  room,  full  of  impatience,  try- 
ing to  think  what  reason  he  could  give  for  leaving  Kilmore. 
And  while  he  was  doing  this  a  rap  came  to  the  door,  and 
his  mother's  gentle  face  appeared. 

"Your  father  has  been  asking  for  you,  Clair,"  she  said. 
"Will  you  go  and  read  to  him  a  little  while?" 

"Yes.     But,  mother,  there  is  something  I  want  to  say  to 
you.     I  want  to  leave  Kilmore  for  a  few  days.     I  must  go," 
he  answered,  and  there  was  impatience  in  his  tone.  - 
,    His  mother  looked  at  him  in  pained  surprise. 

"Your  father  is  very  ill,  Clair." 

"He  is  no  worse,"  said  Clair,  still  impatiently;  ''and  I 
cannot  stay  always  here;    I  have  other — " 

"Your  duty  here  may  not  last  long,  Clair,"  answered  Lady 
Kilmore,  reproachfully,  as  Clair  paused,  and  her  words 
touched  his  heart. 

"Don't  say  that,  and  don't  be  vexed  with  me,  mother,  but 
— something  has  made  me  very  anxious." 

"You  will  make  your  father  unhappy  if  you  go.  Should 
he  not  be  your  first  consideration?" 

"Of  course  I  think  of  him— but— " 

Lady  Kilmore  said  no  more.  Again  she  raised  her  eyes 
reproachfully  to  her  son's  face,  and  then  turned  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  Clair  unhappy  enough,  but  still  determined 
to  see  Eva.  She  was  his  wife — she  had  the  first  claim  upon 
him;  a  claim  greater  than  father  or  mother,  and  somehow 
he  felt  she  was  longing  to  see  him  as  much  as  he  was  long- 
ing to  see  her. 

Presently,  however,  he  went  to  his  father's  room,  and 
found  the  earl  irritable  and  restless.  It  was  one  of  his  bad 
days,  and  he  was  impatient  under  his  sufiferings.  Clair  tried 
to  read  to  him,  but  Lord  Kilmore  interrupted  him  with 
something  between  a  groan  and  a  sigh. 

"I  can't  listen  to-day,  Clair,"  he  said,  and  when  Clair 
spoke  some  commiserating  words  he  scarcely  answered. 

Clair  left  the  room  when  his  mother  entered  it,  and  went 
to  seek  his  cousin  Annette.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
ask  her  to  break  to  his  mother  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
Kilm.ore  for  a  few  days  without  seeing  her  again. 

He  found  Annette  sitting  by  the  Hbrary  fire — a  pensive 
figure,  with  an  open  book  lying  on  her  knee.  But  she  was 
not  readins:-     She  was  thinkins:  of  her  cousin  Clair,  and  a 
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flush  came  to  her  small  face  when  she  heard  him  enter  the 
room. 

"Annette,  I  have  been  seeking  for  you,"  began  Clair;  "I 
want  xou  to  be  a  dear  little  thing,  and  do  something  for 
me?" 

"And  what  is  it,  Clair?"  smiled  Annette,  with  a  soft  look 
in  her  dark  eyes. 

"I  must  go  away  to-day  for  a  few  days;  I  can't  help  my- 
self," w^ent  on  Clair,  hurriedly,  "and  when  I  said  something 
about  it  to  my  mother  she  made  no  end  of  objections.  But 
I  must  go,  so  I  mean  to  catch  the  first  train  up  to  town, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  mother  after  I  am  gone  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go,  and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her  or 
my  father  about  it  any  more.  I  shall  only  be  away  a  few 
days,  and  if  you  will  do  this  for  me,  Annette,  it  will  save  a 
lot  of  trouble." 

Annette's  face  flushed  and  then  paled  as  she  listened  to 
this   request. 

"But,  Clair — "  she  said,  and  then  paused  with  parted  lips. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  go,"  continued 
Clair;  "some  one — some  business — requires  my  presence, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  worry  my  mother." 

"I  fear  it  will  worry  her,"  said  Annette  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

"And  if  your  father  is  worse?" 

"Oh,  Annette,  don't  worry  me,  too!  If  I  could  help  it  I 
would  not  go,  but  I  can't — I  am  very  anxious — in  factf*!. 
must  go." 

Annette  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  she 
said,  slowly  and  painfully: 

"If  you  will  tell  me  what  to  say  I  will  tell  Aunt  Jeanie." 

"Just  say  that  I  asked  you  to  tell  her  that  I  was  obliged  to 
go,  and  that  I  will  be  back  at  latest  in  a  day  or  two." 

"And — if  they  require  3^ou  here?" 

"Just  telegraph  to  the  club.  A  telegram  will  find  me 
there.  Thank  you,  Annette.  And  now  good-by,  dear,  for 
I  mean  to  be  off  to  the  station  in  half  an  hour." 

He  shook  hands  with  her,  and  noticed  that  her  little  fin- 
gers were  very  cold  and  trembled  in  his  own.  But  his  heart 
was  too  full  of  the  idea  of  soon  again  seeing  Eva  for  ny- 
thing  about  Annette  to  make  more  than  a  momentar}  im- 
pression on  his  mind. 

He  hurried  from  the  room,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
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he  was  on  his  road  to  the  station,  and  was  in  town  before 
nightfall.     He  did  not  write  nor  telegraph  to  Eva. 

"There  is  no  need/'  he  thought,  fondly;  and  after  a  rest- 
less night  he  went  tlie  next  morning,  by  tlie  very  first  train 
he  could  catch,  to  the  little  old-world  fishing  town  by  the 
North  Sea  where  he  had  spent  the  happiest  davs  of  his  voung 
life. 

Shall  we  follow  his  eager  footsteps  along  the  storm-swept, 
irregular  streets?  It  was  blowing  a  hurricane  when  he 
reached  Westwold,  and  the  sea  was  breaking  with  a  sullen 
roar  along  the  coast. 

But  Clair  neither  heeded  the  rain  nor  the  wind.  On  he 
went,  with  bright  eyes  and  a  beating  heart.  His  bride,  his 
darling,  was  waiting  for  him,  and  the  v;orld  seemed  full  of 
hope  and  joy. 

They  remembered  him  again  when  he  arrived  at  the  old- 
fashioned  inn.  The  young  husband,  they  said,  had  come 
back,  and  the  primitive  landlady  received  him  with  smiles. 

"Your  lady  is  well  and  nicely,  sir,"  she  said.  "She  has 
your  old  rooms." 

Clair  needed  no  second  bidding.  He  ran  bounding  up- 
stairs, he  reached  the  sitting  room  door,  rapped  and  then 
opened  it,  and  the  next  moment  Eva  was  in  his  arms. 

"Clair,  my  Clair!"  she  cried. 

She  had  been  singing  softly  to  herself  as  he  went  in.  The 
storm  outside  excited  her,  and  there  was  a  flush  on  her  lovely 
face,  and  she  wore  a  loose  white  gown.  A  beautiful  woman, 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  who 
clasped  her  so  passionately  to  his  breast. 

"And  you  never  told  me,"  she  murmured,  raising  her 
head  after  a  few  moments  of  silent  joy;  "never  said  you 
meant  to  come." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  before  he  answered  her. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  come,"  he  said;  "but  Eva — I  thought 
I  heard  you  call  for  me." 

She  looked  up  with  startled  eyes  into  his  face. 

"When,  Clair?"  she  asked,  quickly. 

"Yesterday  afternoon.  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  you, 
darling." 

"Oh,  Clair,  I  did!  I  did  call!"  she  cried.  "I  cried  to  you 
to  come ;  I  felt  somehow  that  my  spirit  had  gone  to  yours— 
but  now — I  am  half  afraid.     Can  such  things  be?" 

"I  seemed  to  hear  you,  Eva." 
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"I — I  wanted  you  so  much;  I  was  so  lonely,  Clair — and 
you  came.     Clair,  promise  me  one  thing?" 

"What  is  it,  darling?" 

"That  if  ever  you  are  away  again — if  ever  we  are  parted — 
no  matter  by  what — that  you  will  come  if  you  hear  me  call?" 

"Yes,  I  promise,"  and  again  he  kissed  her. 

"Remember,  it  is  a  promise — a  solcnm  promise,"  she 
continued,  looking  at  him  with  her  lustrous  eyes.  "Our 
souls  must  be  very  near  akin,  Clair — very  near." 

*'I  always  felt  it  was  so." 

*'And  nothing  can  part  us.     Say  nothing  shall  part  us." 

"Nothing — I  swear  it." 

"Then  I  shall  be  happy  again.  I  will  be  happy,  Clair — I 
have  been  unhappy,  but  now  I  shall  throw  it  all  to  the  winds. 
And  you  have  come  to  stay?" 

"Yes,  for  a  few  days,  at  least." 

"They  shall  be  golden  days!  Oh,  Clair,  I  am  so  glad — so 
glad  to  be  v^^ith  you  once  more!" 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

GOLDEN  DAYS. 

They  were  golden  days  that  the  young  pair  spent  together 
by  the  wintry  sea.  Days  when  love  made  the  sunshine,  and 
filled  for  them  the  whole  world  with  warmth  and  joy.  Eva 
half  forgot  the  grim  shadow  that  stalked  behind  her  path. 
She  would  not  think  of  it;  she  was  with  Clair,  he  loved  her, 
and  she  was  happy,  and  she  tried  to  forget  all  else. 

But  sometimes  in  the  cold  dawn — that  hour  of  memories 
— she  would  awake  with,  a  start,  and  shudder  when  she 
thought.  "It  might  be  so  brief,  so  brief,  all  this  joy,"  said  a 
chill  whisper  in  her  ear.  But  no,  she  would  not  listen. 
"Life,  too,  was  brief,"  she  answered,  defiantly;  "let  us  be 
happy  while  we  may." 

And  so  they  were  happy,  the  young  husband  and  the 
young  wife.  The  fisher-folk  used  to  look  after  them  with  a 
kindly  smile  on  their  bronzed  faces.  But  the  old  ones  some- 
times shook  their  heads. 
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"It  would  not  last,"  tlicy  were  thinking.  To  them  had 
come  the  time  of  change  and  sorrow,  of  separation  and  pain. 
And  so  it  would  come  to  these  two — the  earthy  heritage 
which  none  escape.  But  not  now;  not  when  the  bloom  of 
youth  was  on  the  bride's  fair  cheeks,  and  on  the  bride- 
groom's the  flush  and  glory  of  his  young  manhood.  To  all 
outward  seeming  for  them  the  evil  days  were  far  av/ay. 
They  were  rich,  also,  for  they  gave  with  lavish  hands,  and 
many  blessings  followed  their  footsteps. 

*'Some  folks  have  everything,  seemingly,"  one  day  said  a 
bleared-eyed  old  woman,  as  they  passed  her  cottage  door. 

"Ay,  till  their  time  for  sorrow  comes,"  answered  her  gos- 
sip, vAio  was  bent,  aged,  and  decrepit.  'T  mind  the  time 
when  I  and  my  Jim  were  jest  as  fond  as  they  are,  and  for 
thirty  years  now  the  salt  sea  has  rolled  over  him." 

"I  wonder  Avhy  troubles  and  sorrows  are  made  in  the 
world?"  Eva  was  saying  at  the  same  moment  to  Clair,  for 
they  had  seen  the  two  old  crones  cowering  over  the  poor 
fire  as  they  passed  the  cottage. 

"That's  a  question  which  no  man  could  answer,  Eva," 
said  Clair,  smiling. 

''But  still  wouldn't  it  have  been  better,  now,  if  we  just  had 
brief,  happy  lives;  all  sunshine  instead  of  worries,  and  both- 
ers, and  troubles,  like  those  two  old  women?  Wouldn't 
they  have  been  far  better  dead  long  ago,  instead  of  living 
with  aches  and  pains  all  over  them?" 

''They  mayn't  think  so,  dearie;  and,  besides,  there's  an- 
other life  to  live  for,  you  know,  Eva." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head. 
"We  know  nothing  about  it,  at  any  rate.  Don't  look 
shocked,  Clair,  you  know  I  was  what  is  called  badly  brought 
up,  and  I've  made,  I'm  afraid,  an  apt  pupil." 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Eva." 

"It's  not  nonsense,  Clair,  but  a  sad  fact.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  born,  and  my  father,  who  was  an  Indian  officer, 
died  of  sunstroke  when  I  was  about  three,  I  believe,  and 
then  an  old  heathen  of  an  uncle  took  me  to  live  with  him 
at  Calcutta.  He  lived  for  one  thing — money — he  wor- 
shipped it,  and  he  liad  no  other  creeds  nor  beliefs.  He  said 
it  bought  everything  in  this  world  and  that  there  was  no 
other.     There  was  a  nice  rearing  for  me!" 

"My  dear,"  answered  Clair,  almost  gravely,  and  he  took 
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her  hand,  "another  rearing  will,  I  trust,  come  to  you  some 
day." 

"Do  you  mean  love?  That  has  come  to  me;  that  has 
made  me  think  sometimes — of  other  things — but  it's  best 
not  to  think,  Clair." 

"Not  sweet  thoughts,  Eva?" 

"Yes,  sweet  ones,  but  not  serious  ones." 

Clair  did  not  speak.  He  looked  at  her  fondly,  and 
thought,  perhaps,  as  the  fisher-people  did,  that  her  time  for 
serious  thoughts  had  not  come.  Himself  in  the  heyday  of 
youth,  life  naturally  wore  its  brightest  aspect  for  him,  but 
still  underlying  this  Clair  often  remembered  his  mother's 
words,  his  mother's  prayers.  From  his  earliest  childhood, 
almost  babyhood,  he  had  lisped  his  simple  petitions  at  her 
knee.  She  had  taught  him  to  believe  and  trust  in  God,  and 
Lady  Kilmore's  own  pure  and  noble  life  had  unconsciously 
influenced  himi  through  the  follies  and  temptations  of  his 
young  manhood. 

He  did  not  care,  therefore,  to  hear  from  Eva's  lips  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  or  unbelief.  But  he  said  nothing.  "She 
does  not  mean  it,"  he  thought.  "Some  day  my  mother  will 
talk  to  her,  and  all  these  wayward  fancies  will  pass  away." 

"You  look  quite  grave,"  Eva  said,  smilingly  raising  her 
dark  eyes  to  his  face. 

He  pressed  her  arm,  which  was  through  his,  closer  to  his 
side  before  he  answ^ered. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Eva. 

"I  was  thinking — do  you  know%  Eva,  I've  been  here  four 
days;  four  such  happy  days,  and  I've  lieard  nothing  from 
home.  I  told  Annette  Gower  to  telegraph  to  the  club  how 
my  father  was,  but — "  and  here  Clair  stopped  and  suddenly 
bit  his  lips. 

"What  a  fool  I've  been!"  he  cried  the  next  moment.  "I 
declare,  I  believe  I  quite  forgot  to  give  the  club  people  my 
address  here.  I  was  thinking  so  much  of  seeing  you,  Eva, 
everything  else  went  out  of  my  head,  and  I  never  remem- 
bered until  this  moment  they  haven't  got  it." 

"I  daresay  it  will  be  all  right,"  answered  Eva,  calmly. 

"Still  I  sliould  have  remembered,  for  my  father  wasn't  at 
his  best  when  I  came  aw^ay,  and  my  mother  is  always  very 
anxious  about  him.  Eva,  I  must  run  up  to  town  to-day, 
dear,  and  see  if  any  telegrams  have  arrived." 

"Don't  you  think  if  you  wrote  to  the  club  it  would  do?'' 
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*'I  don't  know.  I  think  I  would  rather  go,  for,  you  see, 
writing  would  lose  a  day.  I'll  be  back  all  right  this  even- 
ing." 

''Still—'' 

"Little  woman,  you  must  not  stop  me,"  said  Clair,  fondly. 
"You  alone  are  to  blame  for  my  doing  such  a  stupid  thing; 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  Eva." 

"Foolish  Clair!" 

And  talking  thus — in  love's  sweet,  tender  words — they 
returned  together  to  the  hotel,  and  Clair  shortly  afterwards 
started  for  town.  Eva  walked  with  him  to  the  station,  and 
watched  the  train  that  bore  him  away  until  it  disappeared. 
Then  she  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  sat  still  thinking  of  him 
until  the  early  winter  afternoon  began  to  darken  in.  And 
somehow — she  could  scarcely  tell  why — a  great  sadness 
came  over  her  heart,  in  place  of  the  excitement  and  joy  of 
the  last  few  days. 

In  the  meantime  Clair  had  reached  town,  and,  having 
driven  direct  to  his  club,  after  he  got  there  inquired  at  once 
if  any  letters  or  telegrams  awaited  him.  He  was  told  two 
telegrams  did,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  a  little  faster  when 
he  heard  this.  They  were  given  to  him,  and  he  tore  one 
open.  It  was  from  his  cousin,  Annette  Gower,  and  was 
dated  the  day  after  he  left  Kilmore.     It  was  as  follows: 

"Return  at  once.  Your  father  was  attacked  by  another 
fit  last  night,  and  is  lying  dangerously  ill. 

'"Annette  Gower." 

Clair  grew  pale  as  he  read  these  brief  words,  and  his 
hands  trembled  violently  as  he  opened  the  second  telegram. 
It  was  briefer  still: 

"Your  father  is  dead." 

Dead!  Clair  could  not  realize  it;  could  scarcely  believe 
it.  Yet  there  the  fatal  words  lay  written  before  him  on  the 
thin  pink  paper,  signed  also  by  his  cousin's  name.  It 
was  a  terrible  shock ;  and  he  had  been  so  happy,  so  careless, 
he  thought,  with  a  bitter  pang,  while  his  poor  father's  last 
moments  Vv^ere  ebbing  away.  He  looked  at  the  date  of  this 
also;   it  was  two  days  ago;   his  father  had  been  dead  two 
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(lays,  and  lie  had  not  known.  What  must  they  think  of  him 
at  home — his  niotiier,  Annette — not  to  have  been  with  them 
in  their  great  sorrow? 

A  kind  of  groan  escaped  Clair's  lips,  and  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hand,  and  just  then  a  man  he  knew  who  had 
been  watching  him  open  his  telegrams  went  up  to  him. 

"Sorry  to  hear  of  your  father's  death,"  he  said. 

Clair  did  not  speak  for  a  moment;  then  he  said  slowly: 

"I  did  not  know;   I  have  had  a  great  shock." 

"Yes;  sad  thing,  isn't  it?  But  Kilmore  looked  very  ill 
when  I  saw  him  last;  I  suppose  you  will  be  going  down 
directly?" 

'*Yes,  of  course,"  answered  Clair,  huskily.  "Yes,  I  will 
go  at  once,"  he  repeated,  and  then  he  turned  away,  and 
witli  a  sort  of  strange,  new,  benumbed  feeling  at  his  heart, 
he  lifted  up  a  railway  guide  and  began  looking  for  the 
earliest  train  that  would  carry  him  to  Kilmore. 

He  had  to  wait  nearly  two  hours.  But  he  telegraphed  at 
once  to  his  mother  and  to  Eva.  To  his  mother  he  sent 
this  message: 

"Just  received  the  sad  news  of  our  great  loss.  Will  be 
with  you  to-night." 

In  his  telegram  to  Eva  he  told  her  that  his  father  had 
died,  and  that  the  news  of  his  death  had  been  a  great  shock 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  starting  for  Kilmore. 

He  also  wrote  a  few  lines  to  her,  telling  her  of  the  sudden 
blow  he  had  received.  Even  to  write  to  her  required  a 
great  effort.  He  thought  as  he  did  so  of  the  quarrel  with 
his  father  for  her  sake;  and  that  for  her  sake,  also,  he  had  de- 
ceived him.  Their  last  conversation  on  the  subject  rose 
vividly  to  his  mind,  and  there  was  great  self-reproach  in 
his  heart. 

"I  should  not  have  left  him,"  he  thought,  and  he  remem- 
bered his  mother's  sad  warning  that  his  duty  to  his  father 
might  not  be  for  long.  This  had  been  only  too  true,  and 
now  Clair  blamed  himself  in  vain. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  him  to  start  for  Kilmore,  and 
the  journey  was  a  long  and  inexpressibly  dreary  one.  He 
telegraphed  on  the  road  for  a  carriage  to  be  waiting  for 
him  at  the  station  nearest  to  his  home,  and  he  reached  this 
station  on  a  dark  and  blusterous  night.     A  carriage  was 
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outside,  and  the  station-master  took  off  his  hat  to  the  new 
peer. 

But  Clair  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brow,  and  walked  on 
without  a  word.  He  could  not  speak  of  it,  he  felt,  and  he 
did  not  until  he  reached  the  Hall.  There  the  butler,  Greg- 
son,  was  waiting  at  the  entrance  to  receive  him. 

"How  is  my  mother?"  asked  Clair,  hastily. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  say  my  lady  is  very  ill,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  butler.  "My  lord's  sudden  death  was  a  great 
shock  to  her,  and  she  is  very  prostrate." 

"Where  is  my  cousin.  Miss  Gower?"  next  inquired  Clair, 
who  was  much  agitated. 

"I  had  orders  to  inform  Miss  Gower  when  your  lordship 
arrived.     She  is  wnth  my  lady." 

"Tell  her  at  once;  I  will  wait  for  her  here,"  said  Clair, 
going  into  the  breakfast-room.  But  many  minutes  elapsed 
— endless  minutes,  they  seemed — before  Clair  heard  An- 
nette's footsteps,  and  when  she  did  enter  the  room  her  face 
was  very  grave  and  reproachful. 

"Annette!"  cried  Clair,  going  up  to  her  with  outstretched 
hand,  "this  is  very  terrible!" 

But  Annette  did  not  take  his  hand;  she  raised  her  dark 
eyes  and  looked  in  his  face,  and  Clair  understood  how  much 
she  blamed  him. 

"I  only  got  your  telegrams  to-day,"  he  said,  hastily.  "I 
have  been  out  of  town." 

"And  why  were  they  not  forwarded?"  asked  Annette. 
"The  anxiety  you  have  caused  her  has  nearly  killed  Aunt 
Jeanie." 

"I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry — I — forgot  to  leave  my  address 
at  the  club,  and  when  I  remembered  this,  I  came  up  to  town 
and  got  your  telegrams.  It  has  been  a  terrible  shock  to 
me.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment,  or,  of 
course,  I  should  not  have  gone  away." 

"It  has  been  terrible  for  Aunt  Jeanie;  she  thought  some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  you  also,  and  she  has  been 
nearly  out  of  her  mind.  You  left  me  a  bitter  task,  Clair, 
when  I  had  to  tell  her  you  had  gone  against  her  wish;  gone 
without  bidding  her  good-bye." 

"I  was  forced  to  go — I  could  not  foresee — " 

"Your  father  took  the  fit  the  same  night,  and  he  never 
rallied;    it  has  been  most  dreadful." 
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"I  had  better  see  my  mother  now,"  said  Clair,  in  great 
distress. 

"You  cannot  see  her,"  answered  Annette,  and  she  burst 
into  tears.  "She — she  tliinks  the  news  that  you  had  left 
Kilmore  as  you  did  killed  your  father — she — " 

"Good  heavens!     How  can  you  say  such  a  thing?" 

*'It  is  true,"  sobbed  Annette;  "she  told  him,  and  he  got 
greatly  excited,  and  then  the  fit  seized  him,  and — he  never 
spoke  again." 

Clair  groaned  aloud;  he  was  terribly  upset,  but  An- 
nette said  no  word  to  comfort  him. 

"At  all  events  I  had  better  see  her,"  he  said  at  length. 

"She  does  not  wish  it,  Clair;  it  would  only  make  her 
worse;  she  could  not  bear  it." 

Clair  did  not  speak;  that  his  mother,  his  fond,  devoted 
mother,  had  turned  against  him,  cut  him  to  the  quick,  and 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  silence  he  left  the  room  and  went 
to  his  own,  which  he  found  ready  prepared  for  him. 

It  was  all  very  terrible — his  dead  father  and  his  broken- 
hearted mother,  both  beneath  the  roof,  and  he  could  do 
nothing.  His  own  conscience,  too,  reproached  him,  and 
Annette's  words  had  stabbed  his  heart.  Had  he  really  killed 
his  father?  Had  he,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  selfish  liap- 
piness,  for  the  love  he  bore  Eva,  brought  death  and  sorrow 
to  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  birth?  Clair  asked  himself 
these  questions,  and  a  chill  presentiment  stole  over  his  soul. 

"We  were  too  happy,"  he  thought,  still  thinking  of  Eva; 
and  so  in  this  sad  and  gloomy  fashion  ended  the  golden  days 
that  Eva  had  promised  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 
HIS  NEW*  NAME. 

The  next  morning  his  new  responsibilities  were  forced 
upon  him;  his  new  name.  He  had  spent  a  miserable,  rest- 
less night,  and  when  he  went  down  to  breakfast  he  had  to 
take  it  alone.  But  it  was  scarcely  over  when  the  butler 
informed  him  that  Mr.  Jepson,  the  late  lord's  land  agent, 
wished  to  see  him. 
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"You  can  show  him  in/'  repHed  Clair,  though  in  his  heart 
he  shrank  from  this  interview. 

A  few  moments  later  Mr.  Jepson  entered.  He  bowed  re- 
spectfully, but  not  sympathetically,  and  Clair  felt  that  his 
manner,  also,  was  changed.  The  respect  was  due  to  the  man 
on  whom  his  future  income  depended;  the  sympathy  was 
lacking  to  the  son,  who  had  neglected  his  father  in  his  fatal 
illness. 

"We  meet  on  a  sad  occasion,  my  lord,"  he  said.  ' 

"Terrible,  and  so  utterly  unexpected,"  replied  Clair. 

"Lord  Kilmore's  health  had  been  long  failing." 

"Yes,  but  I  never  dreamt,  never  thought  of  this  sudden 
end." 

Mr.  Jepson  did  not  speak;  he  knew  that  the  young  lord 
had  offended  and  grieved  his  father  by  his  infatuation  for 
some  girl,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  left  Kilmore 
on  some  fool's  errand  just  before  the  late  earl's  fatal  seizure, 
and  that  he  had  let  days  elapse  after  his  father's  death  be- 
fore he  had  returned  to  the  side  of  his  bereaved  mother. 
But  it  was  no  business  of  his,  Mr.  Jepson  told  himself; 
his  business  was  with  the  estates,  not  the  family  differences ; 
and  besides,  the  young-  lord  was  master  now,  and  his — Mr. 
Jepson's — own  bread  and  butter  was  to  be  considered. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  returned,  my  lord,"  he  said,  after  a 
few  moments'  painful  silence.  "Of  course  there  are  many 
sad  details  to  be  considered,  and  I  could  not  venture  to  act 
on  my  own  responsibility,  and  her  ladyship  has  been  too  ill 
to  speak  of  such  things.  We  have  therefore  waited  for  your 
lordship's  orders  regarding  the  funeral;  but  I  ought  per- 
haps to  tell  you  that  tlie  tenants  vvish  to  express  their  deep 
regret  and  respect  for  his  late  lordship  by  attending  it." 

"Of  course,"  answered  Clair,  deeply  moved,  and  turning 
away  his  head  to  hide  his  emotion;  "let  everything  be  done, 
]\Ir.  Jepson,  to  show  the  greatest  honor  to — my  dear  father." 

Clair's  voice  broke  and  trembled  as  he  uttered  the  last 
few  words,  and  the  man  of  business  began  to  think  that  the 
young  lord  had  some  feeling  after  all. 

"Young  men  will  be  young  men,"  he  thought  He  said, 
"Then  am  I  to  conclude,  my  lord,  that  you  wish  everything 
done  suitably  to  the  late  earl's  rank — that  expense  has  not 
to  be  considered?" 

"Certainly  not;  arrange  everything,  Mr.  Jepson — and 
when — " 
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"We  thought  the  day  after  to-morrow,  my  lord;  an}  fur- 
ther delay  would  not  be  advisable." 

Again  Clair  turned  away  his  head,  and  his  lips  quivered. 
He  rose  quickly  from  his  chair  and  went  to  the  window, 
and  JMr.  Jepson  was  just  considering  whether  he  should 
withdraw,  when  Clair  turned  hastily  round. 

"Where  is  he,  Mr.  Jepson?"  he  said,  with  a  ring  of  in- 
tense pain  in  his  voice.  "I  have  not  seen  him — I — wish  to 
see  him  now." 

"His  lordship  is  reposing  in  his  own  bedroom,  my  lord," 
replied  Mr.  Jepson,  not  unmoved.  "It  was  her  ladyship's 
orders  that  it  should  be  so;  her  ladyship,  I  am  told,  scarce- 
ly leaves  the  room,  and  carries  the  key;  but  of  course  if 
your  lordship  wishes,  I  can  no  doubt  procure  it." 

"I  do  wish  it;  I  wish  to  look  once  more  on  my  father's 
face." 

'*I  will  see  about  the  key  then,"  replied  ^Ir.  Jepson,  and 
he  accordingly  left  the  room,  and  after  some  delay  returned. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  now,  my  lord?"  he  said,  and 
so  Clair  followed  him  to  the  familiar  room,  w^here  he  had 
last  seen  his  father,  and  where  the  earl  now  lay  in  his  un- 
broken slumber. 

The  light  was  dim,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  Clair  could 
scarcely  see  the  still,  w^axen  face  that  rested  on  the  satin 
pillows.  When  he  did,  his  own  eyes  were  soon  blinded 
by  his  tears.  The  earl's  hands  were  crossed  meekly  on  his 
breast;  his  expression  was  calm  and  peaceful;  the  silent 
dignity  of  death  hovered  round  his  placid  brow. 

"Father,  dear  father,"  half-whispered  Clair,  and  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  cold  hands.  Mr.  Jepson  was  also 
much  affected,  for  over  twenty  years  he  had  faithfully  served 
the  dead  man  lying  before  him,  and  such  old  ties  are  not 
broken  without  infinite  pain.  But  he  had  at  least  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with.  But  Clair's  heart  on  the  con- 
trary w^as  smiting  him  with  cruel  pangs.  He  was  remem- 
bering all  his  father's  love  and  kindness;  the  boyish  days 
when  there  had  been  no  quarrel  between  them.  Until  Eva 
Moore's  fair  face  had  crossed  his  path  Clair  had  ever  been 
guided  by  his  father's  wishes;  and  the  earl  had  been  alike 
just  and  generous  to  his  son. 

"And  I  deceived  him,"  thought  Clair,  remorsefully; 
"would  that  I  had  told  him  the  truth — but  I  had  promised 
Eva." 
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"Perhaps  you  would  rather  be  alone,  my  lord,"  presently 
said  Mr.  Jepson,  considerately,  glancing  at  the  young  man's 
agitated  face. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  answered  Clair,  without  looking  up, 
and  Mr.  Jepson  accordingly  quietly  withdrew.  Then,  after 
he  had  gone,  Clair  sank  down  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of 
his  father's  prostrate  form. 

"Oh!  father,  forgive  me!"  he  cried  out  aloud  in  bitter 
grief.  "Father,  if  you  can  hear  and  see  me  you  will  know 
why  I  acted  as  I  did;  I  meant  no  wrong — none,  father — 
God  is  my  judge." 

At  this  moment  the  dressing-room  door  adjoining  the 
room  where  the  earl  lay  was  noiselessly  opened,  and  a 
white-faced,  hollow-eyed  woman  appeared,  but  Clair  never 
raised  his  head.  It  was  his  mother,  and  as  Clair,  v/ithout 
knowledge  of  her  presence,  continued  to  entreat  his  dead 
father's  forgiveness.  Lady  Kilmore  advanced  slowly  into  the 
room. 

"Clair,"  she  said,  and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  Clair 
started  to  his  feet. 

"Mother!"  he  cried,  and  he  went  forward  and  clasped  her 
hand,  and  then  fell  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"Oh!  you  forgive  me,  too,  mother!"  he  prayed,  looking 
up  at  her  altered  face;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve  you — 
mother;   say  you  will  forgive  me  now." 

She  opened  her  quivering  lips  to  speak,  but  no  words 
came  forth,  and  then  she  bent  down  and  kissed  her  son. 

"Mother,  my  dear  mother!"  said  Clair,  rising  and  clasp- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  and  Lady  Kilmore's  head  fell  on  his 
breast. 

"Help  me  to  bear  it,"  she  murmured.  "Clair,  Clair,  it 
has  broken  my  heart!" 

"I  know,  it  is  terrible;  let  me  try  to  comfort  you,  mother." 

"Let  us  look  at  him,"  whispered  Lady  Kilmore;  and  so 
the  two  went  hand-in-hand  and  stood  by  the  side  of  their 
dead,  gazing  at  the  placid  features. 

"He  looks  happy,"  murmured  Lady  Kilmore.  "Oh,  Clair, 
I  wish  I  lay  still  beside  him." 

"No,  no,  you  must  live  for  my  sake,"  answered  Clair;  and 
with  many  tender  words  he  presently  led  her  away,  and 
Lady  Kilmore  did  not  feel  so  utterly  cm  shed  and  desolate 
v/hen  her  hand  lay  in  her  son's. 

But  her  hii?ban4's  I0.S3  had  b(?en  a  terrible  hlov/  to  licr. 
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Their  married  life  had  been  a  singularly  happy  one,  and 
Lord  Kilniore's  sad  and  sudden  death  had,  as  she  told 
Clair,  broken  her  heart. 

"I  have  lost  all  interest  in  everything,"  she  said  a  few 
days  later,  gazing  with  her  dry,  tearless  eyes  out  on  the 
parkj  "and  yet  the  world  goes  on  the  same." 

Just  the  same,  though  it  seems  all  dead  to  us!  In  the 
first  blank  hours  of  loss  and  grief  we  think  only  of  the  new- 
made  grave.  Lady  Kilmore  felt  this  when  they  bore  away 
from  her  the  husband  of  her  youth,  the  love  of  her  life. 
These  were,  indeed,  terrible  moments;  terrible  to  the  be- 
reaved woman,  terrible  to  Clair. 

Everything  was  conducted  in  the  most  stately  fashion, 
and  a  long  line  of  mourners  followed  the  earl  to  his  grave. 
Amongst  these  Clair — the  present  earl — stood  foremost. 
He  was  naturally  forced  into  this  position,  and  had  to  receive 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  his  dead  father.  Upstairs  Lady 
Kilmore  lay  white  and  speechless,  the  muffled  sounds  from 
below  mercifully  shut  out  from  her  strained  ears  by  the 
loving  hand  of  Annette  Gower.  She  never  left  her  aunt, 
and  showed  the  most  tender  affection  and  consideration  for 
her  in  her  bitter  sorrow. 

Among  the  tenants  who  received  invitations  to  the  earl's 
funeral  were  the  tv»^o  Dightons  at  Holly  Hill.  Lord  Kil- 
niore's death,  we  may  be  sure,  had  been  much  talked  of  at 
the  various  homesteads,  and  the  young  heir's  absence  from 
his  father's  death-bed  had  also  been  freely  commented  on. 
Richard  Dighton  heard  all  this  conversation  with  a  gloomy 
brow  and  an  angry  heart.  He  knew,  he  thought,  at  whose 
side  the  young  lord  lingered;  for  whose  sake  he  had  left 
his  father.  But  he  never  spoke  of  these  things.  He  hated 
Clair,  but  he  also  feared  him,  and  when  they  had  accidentally 
met  on  the  bridge  over  the  Ayre  after  Clair's  return  home, 
and  old  Dighton  had  been  inquiring  after  his  injuries, 
there  had  been  a  look  in  Clair's  eyes,  when  he  told  the 
farmer  that  some  coward  had  shot  him  in  the  street,  that 
struck  absolute  terror  into  Richard's  soul. 

And  now  he  was  the  earl — their  landlord — thought  Rich- 
ard bitterly,  and  she — where  was  she?  Richard,  as  we 
know,  had  put  the  very  worst  construction  on  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  intimacy  between  Clair  and  Eva.  He  never 
dreamed  that  he  would  marry  her,  or  think  of  marrying 
her.     He  had  disgraced  and  would  probably  abandon  some 
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day  the  girl  he  had  met  while  staying  under  their  roof. 
Often  Richard  Dighton  had  reflected  darkly,  but  by  his 
own  mad  act  his  lips  were  stayed. 

He  did  not  dare  to  tell  what  he  knew,  and  still  less  now. 
He  scowled  when  his  father  said  that  they  had  better  both 
follow  their  late  landlord  to  the  grave,  and  discussed  the 
mounts  for  the  occasion.  Richard  Dighton  felt  he  could 
not  go  and  see  the  young  lord  raised  so  far  above  him. 
And,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  his  parents  guessed  some- 
thing of  his  feelings  to  the  new  earl. 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Dighton,  in  matrimonial  confidence 
to  her  husband,  "I  wish  it  may  be  all  right  between  Eva 
Moore  and  the  young  lord.  You  mind  how  from  the  first 
he  ran  after  her;  and  what  v^ath  him  saving  her  at  the  fire, 
and  then  following  her  to  Eastcliff,  and  then  her  disappear- 
ing like,  I  wash  it  may  be  all  right." 

"Well,  we've  naught  to  do  with  it,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
farmer,  putting  on  his  nightcap;  "he's  our  landlord  now, 
and  least  said  is  easiest  mxcndcd." 

"Our  Dick's  never  been  the  same  lad  since  she  was  here," 
said  kindly  ^Irs.  Dighton  with  a  sigh.  "I'm  sure  I  wish 
she  had  never  come." 

"Perhaps  he'll  marry  her." 

"The  young  lord!"  answered  JNIrs.  Dighton  in  great  dis- 
dain; "not  he.  She  was  good  enough  to  make  a  fool  of, 
but  not  a  wife.  He'll  marry  some  grand  lady,  and  some 
day  Eva  will  find  herself  left  out  in  the  cold — she'd  better 
have  married  Dick." 

"It's  no  good  talking  of  it." 

"I  know  that,  father;  but  I  would  like  to  know  what's 
become  of  the  poor  motherless  girl,  though  I  never  quite 
took  to  her  like  the  rest  of  you  did." 

Mr.  Dighton  moved  uneasily.  He,  too,  would  have  liked 
to  have  known  what  had  become  of  the  pretty  girl  who 
had  always  been  a  great  favorite  of  his,  and  he  also  had  his 
suspicions  that  Eva's  disappearance  was  somehow  connected 
with  Lord  Clair.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  of  his 
lease  was  running  low,  and  moreover,  he  was  meditating 
asking  a  renewal  of  it  at  a  reduced  rental. 

"We  can  make  no  better  of  it,"  he  said,  and  then  presently 
composed  himself  to  sleep,  with  the  fullest  intention  of  at- 
tending his  late  landlord's  funeral  on  the  following  day. 

And  all  the  country-folk  gathered  up  to  do  the  same.     Mr. 
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Jepson  had  arranged  that  the  mounted  tenantry  had  to 
follow  the  carriages  in  the  procession,  and  that  they  were 
to  assemble  at  the  Hall  by  two  o'clock.  It  was  a  great 
gathering.  Lord  Kilmore  had  been  a  quiet  man,  and  had 
led  a  very  retired  life,  but  he  had  been  a  good  landlord,  and 
personally  popular  among  his  people,  and  they  all  wished 
to  pay  him  this  last  respect. 

But  Richard  Dighton  would  not  go.  He  affected  to  be 
ill,  and  his  father  therefore  set  out  without  him.  The  farm- 
ers were  received  by  Mr.  Jepson,  and  a  cold  collation  was 
spread  out  in  the  large  dining-room  for  their  refreshment, 
as  many  of  them  came  long  distances.  This  was  partaken 
of  with  much  solemnity,  while  in  another  room  the  personal 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  late  lord  also  were  enter- 
tained. 

At  last,  however,  the  long  procession  moved  aw-ay,  Clair 
following  in  the  carriage  next  the  hearse  as  chief  mourner, 
accompanied  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Gower,  who  had  come  down 
from  town  for  the  ceremony.  The  shrewd  barrister  also 
felt  much  interest  in  his  nephew,  and  as  they  drove  together 
to  the  church  where  the  family  vault  of  the  Kilmores  was 
situated,  Mr.  Gower  was  wondering  what  use  the  young 
earl  was  likely  to  make  of  his  new  wealth  and  position. 

"It  will  greatly  depend  on  his  marriage,"  thought  the 
O.  C.;  'T  hope  he  has  not  got  into  any  trouble  about  that 
girl  they  talked  of." 

Clair,  or  Kilmore,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  was  very 
grave  and  silent.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  his  father's  death,  and  his  new  responsibilities  were  by 
no  means  to  his  liking.  He  had  heard  from  Eva  that  morn- 
ing, and  she — knowing  that  Lord  Kilmore  was  dead — had 
again  entreated  him  to  be  sure  to  keep  their  own  marriage 
a  secret." 

"Do  not  breathe  such  a  thing,  my  dearest,"  she  had  writ- 
ten. 'T  do  not  want  to  be  my  lady,  or  to  be  known  as  such, 
and  I  would  rather,  far  rather,  that  you  had  been  born  in 
a  very  different  rank.  But  we  carmot  help  these  things; 
only  I  do  not  wish  to  share  your  honors — only  to  have 
your  love.  Mind,  all  your  love,  Clair,  for  I  shall  be  content 
with  nothing  else." 

Clair  had  kissed  these  Hues,  and  yet  they  disturbed  him. 
But  for  the  present  he  also  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
their  marriage  to  be  kept  a  secret. 

14 
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"It  would  add  to  my  mother's  trouble  just  now,"  he  told 
himself,  "but  of  course  later  on  it  must  be  known." 

Thus,  when  his  uncle  was  mentally  speculating  on  his 
future,  Clair,  also,  was  thinking  of  it,  and  of  the  fair  young 
wife  whose  fate  was  bound  up  in  his.  He  thought  of  her 
even  when  they  entered  the  church  and  the  solemn  words  of 
the  burial  service  fell  on  his  ears;  when  he  stood  by  the 
grave  and  laid  the  wreath  his  mother  had  entrusted  to  him 
on  his  father's  bier.  She  was,  in  truth,  ever  present  in  his 
mind,  and  as  the  dead  man  had  truly  loved  his  mother,  so 
his  son  now  truly  and  faithfully  loved  the  woman  he  had 
chosen. 

At  last  it  was  all  over.  The  funeral  guests  after  leaving 
the  church  returned  to  their  homes,  and  talked  of  the  young 
earl  as  they  v/ent. 

"He's  a  nice-looking  fellow,"  said  one. 

"He  seemed  really  cut  up  about  his  father's  death,"  re- 
marked another. 

"He's  come  into  a  fine  fortune,  I  suppose?"  speculated  a 
third. 

These  and  other  comm.ents  were  exchanged,  as  is  ever 
so  when  one  man  comes  into  another's  possessions.  The 
old  lord  was  dead,  but  the  Earl  of  Kilmore  still  lived,  and 
the  interest  naturally  followed  the  title. 

But  while  his  neighbors  and  tenants  vvcre  talking  of  him, 
the  new  earl  returned  to  the  Hall,  and  at  once  went  to  seek 
his  mother.  He  found  Lady  Kilmore  utterly  prostrated 
with  grief,  and  her  expression  as  she  looked  at  her  son  as 
he  bent  over  her,  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

It  might  be  fancy,  but  he  thought  there  was  reproach 
still  in  her  sunken  eyes.  "Why  did  you  do  this?"  they 
seemed  to  say.  "Clair,  you  killed  him,  and  have  broken 
your  mother's  heart." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    BANKER'S    VISIT. 

During  the  sad  clays  at  Kilmore  that  followed  the  late 
earl's  funeral,  at  Westwold  Eva  had  a  visitor  that  much 
surprised  her.  This  was  no  other  than  Mr.  James  Ford, 
the  banker,  who  had  greatly  admired  Eva's  beautiful  face 
when  he  had  seen  her,  and  was  also  interested  in  her  on 
account  of  her  fortune.  He  wanted  to  know,  too,  some- 
thing more  of  the  mysterious  visitor  at  the  bank,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, and  taking  advantage  of  a  business  transaction  regard- 
ing the  investment  of  some  of  her  money,  he  went  down  to 
Westvv'cld,  and  having  arrived  at  the  old-fashioned  hotel 
where  she  was  staying,  he  inquired  for  ^liss  Eva  ^loore. 

At  the  hotel,  during  the  first  days  after  their  marriage, 
the  young  couple  had  passed,  to  avoid  any  remark,  as  Mr. 
and  ^Irs.  Clair.  But  Eva  had  given  directions  that  if  any 
letters  arrived  addressed  to  Miss  Eva  Moore,  that  they  were 
to  be  delivered  to  her,  as  this  w-as  her  maiden  name.  She 
had  done  this,  meaning  to  keep  her  marriage  to  Clair  a 
secret  from  the  banker,  and  indeed  from  everyone  connected 
with  her.  When,  therefore,  3.1r.  Ford  inquired  for  Miss 
Eva  Tsloore,  the  dingy-looking  waiter  replied  there  was  no 
lady  of  that  name  staying  at  the  house. 

Mr.  Ford  looked  and  felt  greatly  surprised.  He  had 
written  to  Eva  here,  and  she  had  answered  his  letter,  and 
told  him  she  would  let  him  know  of  any  change  of  address. 

"Are  you  sure?"  he  said  to  the  waiter. 

But  before  the  man  could  answer,  the  landlady,  who  had 
been  listening  behind  her  bar  to  the  question  by  the  stran- 
ger (the  bar  being  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  hotel),  put 
her  head  through  the  little  open  glass  window,  which  she 
could  raise  and  close  at  will. 

"Ye'll  be  meaning  the  voung  married  ladv,"  she  said, 
''Mrs.  Clair?" 

The  banker  stared,  but  merely  prudently  said: 

"I  inquired  for  ^liss  Eva  Moore." 

"Yes,  sir,  she  was  Miss  Eva  Moore,  and  sometimes  letters 
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come  for  her  bv  that  name  still;  but  she's  wed  now;  she's 
Mrs.  Clair."    ^  ^ 

"Mrs.  Clair?"  repeated  ^Ir.  Ford,  in  great  surprise. 

"Yes,  sir,  she  and  her  husband  are  staying  here,  but 
he's  away  just  now,  he's  gone  to  his  father's  burial." 

Mr.  Ford  listened  to  all  this  in  extreme  astonishment. 
Then,  after  thinking  a  moment  or  two,  he  drew  out  his  card 
and  handed  it  to  the  waiter. 

"Ask  the  lady  if  she  will  see  me,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  John,  ask  the  lady,"  directed  the  landlady,  "and 
give  her  the  gentleman's  card." 

John  accordingly  disappeared  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
landlady  made  a  few  affable  remarks  on  the  weather  to  Mr. 
Ford.     Then  John  returned. 

"The  lady  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing 
^Ir.  Ford;  "if  you'll  be  pleased  to  follow  me." 

This  Mr.  Ford  accordingly  did,  and  the  landlady  looked 
after  the  tall,  handsome  banker  with  mild  curiosity. 

"He'll  be  one  of  her  relations  come  to  look  after  her," 
she  was  reflecting;  "I  always  thought  those  two  had  run 
away." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ford  was  following  the  waiter  up 
the  broad,  old-fashioned,  irregular  staircase,  and  at  the  first 
landing  the  waiter  stopped,  and  rapped  at  a  sitting-room 
door.  _^ 

"Come  in,"  cried  iiva's  clear,  sweet  voice. 

The  waiter  accordingly  opened  the  door,  and  Mr.  Ford 
entered  the  room,  and  Eva  rose  to  receive  him  with  a  blush 
and  a  smile. 

"This  is  quite  a  surprise,"  she  said,  pleasantly. 

"Yes,  I  thought  I  should  surprise  you,"  answered  Mr. 
Ford,  smiling  also  and  holding  her  hand,  and  thinking 
how  lovely  she  was;  "but  the  truth  is  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  see  you  personally  about  that  investment  I  wrote 
to  you  of,  and  so  I  ran  down.  What  a  charming  view  you 
have  here;  a  magnificent  sea  view." 

"Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  the  sea." 

"You  have  plenty  of  it  here  at  all  events,"  smiled  Mr. 
Ford.  Then  he  looked  again  at  Eva;  he  was  wondering 
if  what  he  had  heard  downstairs  was  true;  wondering  if 
Eva  was  really  Mrs.  Clair. 

"I  have  just  heard  some  news  about  you,"  he  said, 
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"News!"  And  Eva's  face  suddenly  paled.  "Not  about 
the  man  who  went  to  the  bank?" 

"No,  but  they  told  me  downstairs  that  you  are  married, 
that  you  are  Mrs.  Clair." 

Eva's  cream-like  complexion  grew  scarlet. 

"You  must  not  believe  everything  you  hear,  Mr.  Ford," 
she  faltered. 

"That  is  true;  then  must  I  not  believe  this?" 

Eva  tried  to  prevaricate. 

"If  you  speak  to  anyone  they  say  absurd  things,"  she 
said,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"That  is  true  also — well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  it  were 
true  ]Mr.  Clair  should  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth." 

Eva  tried  to  laugh;  she  turned  away  her  head  from  the 
bold,  handsome  hazel  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  and  she  began 
to  speak  of  the  money  ]\lr.  Ford  affected  to  have  come 
about. 

"And  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Ford.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  he  quite  understood  he  was  to  ask  no  more  questions 
about  "Mr.  Clair,"  and  he  understood  also  that  Miss  Eva 
Moore  was  apparently  a  young  lady  vvho  not  only  had 
a  "past,"  but  a  present  affair,  and  he  smiled. 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  talked  to  her,  but  he  said 
nothing  more  either  of  Mr.  Temple  or  Mr.  Clair.  He 
thought  her  beautiful,  and  he  wished  to  let  her  knov/  that 
he  thought  this,  but  he  made  Eva  only  feel  nervous  and 
uncomfortable.  She  was  afraid  not  to  be  civil  to  him,  as 
he  had  so  much  in  his  power,  and  yet  there  was  something 
in  his  manner  she  did  not  like. 

It  was  the  afternoon,  and  presently  she  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  some  tea.  Fie  accepted  this  offer,  and  talked 
well  and  agreeably,  but  still  Eva  did  not  like  it;  she  wished 
him  to  go  away,  but  I\Ir.  Ford  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of 
going.     After  it  grew  dusk,  however,  he  rose  with  a  smile. 

"I  must  go  and  speak  to  the  landlady,"  he  said,  "and 
see  if  she  can  give  me  some  dinner  and  put  me  up.  It  is 
too  cold  a  night  to  travel,"  and  he  gave  a  little  shrug. 

Eva  felt  exceedingly  disconcerted,  but  what  could  she 
say?     Mr.  Ford,  however,  was  perfectly  at  ease. 

"As  wx  are  neighbors  for  the  present  in  this  out  of  the 
world  spot,  may  I  come  in  and  have  a  little  chat  with  you 
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after  I  have  dined?"  he  asked,  leaning-  both  his  hands  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  from  which  he  had  just  risen. 

Eva  visibly  hesitated. 

"I  am  afraid  that  will  be  late,"  she  said. 

''Oh,  no,  and  I  shall  stay  a  very  short  time;  good-bye 
for  the  present  then,"  and  he  bowed  and  went  away,  leaving 
Eva  in  a  very  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 

What  should  she  do?  she  asked  herself.  Take  this  man 
into  her  confidence  so  far  as  regarded  Clair?  But  the 
danger  of  this,  she  knew,  would  be  very  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Mr.  Ford  made  any  inquiries  down-stairs 
about  herself  and  Clair,  wdiat  would  he  think?  At  last 
she  determined  to  risk  his  bad  opinion  rather  than  run 
any  chance  of  her  marriage  becoming  known.  And  as  she 
sat  meditating  the  difficult  question,  Mr.  Ford  was  actually 
making  the  inquiries  she  dreaded.  Fie  did  this  in  his  easy 
and  self-assured  way  while  he  w^as  arranging  with  the  land- 
lady to  remain  all  night  at  the  hotel. 

Having  ordered  his  dinner,  he  said,  as  if  casually: 

"It  must  be  very  dull  for  your  visitor  upstairs  when  ^Ir. 
Clair  is  aw^ay,  I  should  think?" 

Upon  this  the  landlady  at  once  told  him  everything  he 
wanted  to  hear.  How  devoted  the  young  couple  were  to 
each  other;  how  they  went  about  on  the  shore  hand  in 
hand  like  two  children;  how  he  w^as  a  handsome  young 
man,  and  she  a  beautiful  young  creature. 

"I  think  she  has  a  face  just  like  a  flower,  sir,"  added  the 
landlady,  W'ho  had  sentimental  tendencies,  and  the  banker 
also  agreed  in  this  tribute  to  Eva's  loveliness. 

And  during  his  lonely  dinner  which  followed  he  sat  re- 
volving in  his  own  mind  the  strange  story  he  had  just  heard. 
If  ^liss  Eva  Aloore  were  actually  married  to  this  Mr.  Clair, 
then  she  was  evidently  keeping  her  marriage  a  secret,  and 
she  must  have  some  motive  for  this  secrecy. 

"And  the  parson?"  reflected  Mr.  Ford.  "Could  there 
be  any  truth  in  Mr.  Temple's  story  that  this  pretty  woman 
was  his  wdfe?  In  that  case  she  had  probably  run  away  with 
Mr.  Clair,  and  w^as  hiding  from  the  husband  who  was 
naturally  looking  after  his  wealthy  wife." 

"So  wags  the  world,"  thought  the  banker  with  a  some- 
what grim  smile. 

His  own  life  was  by  no  means  a  clean  record.  He  had 
also  married  a  wife  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  had  wearied 
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of  her,  or  rather  had  never  cared  for  her  except  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  help  on  his  own  fortunes.  He  was  a  rich 
man  now,  and  he  could  afford  to  spend  as  much  money  as 
he  cared  to  do  on  his  own  pleasures,  and  he  did  not  take 
his  poor  wife  much  into  account.  She  was  older  than  he 
was,  she  was  plain,  and  Mr.  James  Ford's  conscience  was  of 
a  very  elastic  description. 

And  Eva's  beauty,  the  confidence  she  had  placed  in  him, 
and  these  two  men — Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Clair — excited 
some  very  peculiar  feelings,  partly  of  curiosity,  in  Mr.  Ford's 
heart. 

"I  wonder  if  she  would  like  a  third  lover?"  he  thought, 
and  again  he  smiled.  Then  he  rose  from  the  table — still 
smiling — and  w^ent  and  looked  at  his  own  handsome  visage 
in  the  faded  green-tinted  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece. 

A  fine-looking  man  this,  stalwart  and  keen-eyed,  and  he 
might  perhaps  be  forgiven  the  complacency  with  which  he 
evidently   regarded   his   own   features. 

"I  think  I  could  cut  out  the  parson  at  all  events,"  he 
reflected,  and  then  he  gave  a  little  shrug  of  his  broad  shoul- 
ders. He  did  not  believe  much  in  women,  except  in  their 
beauty,  and  beauty  had  to  him  an  overpow^ering  attraction. 

"1  must  find  out  all  about  it,"  he  decided,  "but  not  to- 
night; it  never  does  to  be  in  a  hurry  when  there  is  any- 
thing to  unravel." 

And  then  after  another  glance  at  himself  in  the  mirror  he 
quitted  tlie  room  where  he  had  dined,  and  went  to  the  one 
occupied  by  Eva,  and  rapped  softly  at  the  door. 

With  a  sinking  heart  Eva  said  "Come  in,"  and  the  bank- 
er entered,  well  pleased. 

They  say  that  admiration  is  dear  to  every  woman's  soul, 
but  there  are  times  when  it  is  certainly  very  embarrassing. 
Eva  knew  she  was  a  pretty  Vv^oman,  and  she  knew  that  Mr. 
James  Ford  admired  her,  but  she  certainly  wished  at  this 
moment  that  he  did  not.  She  was  afraid ;  afraid  of  the  bold, 
smiling  hazel  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  and  of  a  certain  gleam 
in  their  expression  which  was  not  over-respectful. 

"What  must  he  naturally  think  of  me?"  she  thought  with 
a  little  inward  shudder.  And  she  thought,  too,  of  Clair;  of 
Clair  whom  she  loved,  and  for  whose  sake  she  had  run  a 
great  risk,  and  w-ho  might  not  care  to  hear  of  Air.  Ford's 
visit. 
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"Will  you  forgive  me  for  intruding  on  you  again?"  he 
said. 

"I  dare  say  you  find  this  place  very  dull,"  answered  Eva. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  charmed  with  it,  and  your  landlady 
gave  me  an  excellent  dinner." 

Eva  smiled. 

"Which  is  one  item  to  produce  content,"  she  said. 

"It  is,  doubtless,  but  I  am  not  a  man  devoted  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table.  There  are  other  things  in  life  to  my  mind 
so  far  beyond  mere  eating  that  I  never  think  of  it  unless 
food  is  before  me." 

''And  then  I  suppose  you  do?"  laughed  Eva. 

"In  moderate  fashion  only,"  answered  Mr.  Ford;  "and 
to-night  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  all." 

"No?     How  was  that?" 

"I  was  thinking — that  I  hoped  to  see  you  again." 

Eva  blushed,  and  slightly  frowned. 

"Forgive  me;  I  am  too  bold,"  a  moment  later  said  Mr. 
Ford,  and  then  he  changed  the  conversation,  and  being  a 
clever  and  agreeable  man,  when  in  about  half  an  hour  he 
rose  to  take  his  leave,  he  had  made  rather  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  Eva. 

And  the  next  morning  he  returned  to  town,  but  before 
he  did  so  he  again  paid  Eva  a  short  visit.  He  spoke  first  of 
business,  and  then  mentioned  ^.Ir.  Temple's  name. 

"If  the  clergyman — I\Ir.  Temple — again  calls  at  the  bank, 
I  presume  you  still  v;ish  your  address  to  be  kept  a  secret 
from  him?"  he  said. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Eva,  and  a  scarlet  flush  mounted 
to  her  very  brows;  "he  has  nothing  to  do  with  me;  he 
has  no  right  to  ask  after  me,  and  I  never  wish  to  hear  of  or 
see  him  again." 

Mr.  Ford  shook  hands  with  her. 

"He  shall  not  hear  of  you  through  me,"  he  said;  "good- 
bye, you  can  quite  trust  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    PORTRAIT. 

When  Eva  wrote  to  Clair,  or  rather  Kilmore,  though  he 
would  always  be  Clair  to  her,  she  told  him  of  the  banker's 
visit. 

"He  came  to  see  me  about  investing  some  money  of 
mine,"  she  wrote.  "You  knovv'  my  uncle  left  me  money  in 
India,  and  there  is  loss  in  the  exchange,"  etc.,  and  so  on, 
and  Kilmore  kissed  the  paper  on  which  these  words  were 
written,  not  knowing  of  the  secret  anxiety  in  which  they 
were  penned. 

Eva,  indeed,  ever  since  his  father's  death,  had  realized 
more  than  ever  the  dangers  of  her  position.  Now,  as  Earl 
of  Kilmore,  she  knew  Clair's  actions  would  be  noticed,  and 
her  own  connection  with  him  more  likely  to  be  discovered. 
vShe  had  hidden  herself  away,  but  for  how  long,  she  asked 
herself  with  a  restless  heart,  as  she  paced  her  room  after  the 
banker  had  left  her,  and  she  felt  now  that  she  was  committed 
in  his  eyes. 

"I  wish  I  had  been  differently  brought  up,"  she  thought 
with  clasped  hands;  "brought  up  to  be  a  good  woman — fit 
for  Clair's  wife.  Ah,  I  am  beginning  to  think  there  is 
something  in  what  we  hear  in  church;  something  in  try- 
ing to  do  right,  even  when  we  want  to  do  wrong.  I  loved 
Clair,  but  I  should  not  have  married  him — my  dear,  dear 
Clair." 

In  the  meanwhile  that  grim  Nemesis  which  so  often  dogs 
the  footsteps  of  our  wrong-doings  was  stealing  nearer  and 
nearer  on  her  path.  Miss  Onslow  had  told  her  brother  that 
she  had  met  a  clergyman  named  Temple  at  Miss  Sprigge's, 
and  that  he  had  gone  there  to  inquire  after  a  young  lady 
called  Miss  Eva  Moore. 

"Miss  Eva  Moore!"  repeated  Mr.  Onslow,  in  a  tone  of 
great  interest,  which  instantly  struck  his  sister. 

"Yes,  do  you  know  her?"  asked  Miss  Onslow. 

The  vicar  was  silent;  he  had  seen  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Kilmore  in  the  papers,  and  he  naturally  at  once  remem- 
bered the  secret  marriage  of  his  heir. 
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"It  will  be  acknowledged  now,  I  suppose,"  he  thought, 
but  he  of  course  still  felt  bound  by  his  promise  not  to  men- 
tion the  affair.  But  he  naturally  felt  curious  about  the 
clergyman  who  had  inquired  after  Miss  Eva  Moore,  and 
wondered  if  she  were  the  same  person  who  now  rightfully 
was  the  Countess  of  Kilmore. 

"He  is  a  tall,  dark,  rather  severe-looking  man,"  explained 
Miss  Onslow,  "and  he  is  staying  at  the  Grosvenor;  I  said 
perhaps  you  Vx^ould  call  upon  him." 

"Well,  perhaps,"  smiled  the  kindly  vicar,  and  so  the  con- 
versation ended;  but  a  day  or  two  later  Miss  Onslow  and 
lier  brother  at  a  picture  gallery  in  New  Bond  Street  actually 
encountered  Mr.  Temple. 

Miss  Onslow  recognized  him  at  once  and  bowed,  and 
Mr.  Temple  raised  his  liat.  Then  Miss  Onslow  stopped  and 
introduced  her  brother. 

"This  is  my  brother,  Mr.  Temple,"  she  said,  "of  whom  I 
spoke  to  you  at  Miss  Sprigge's;  the  vicar  of  St.  John's, 
South  Kensington." 

The  tv/o  men  bowed,  raised  their  hats,  and  looked  at 
each  other  steadily.  At  the  same  moment  both  their  minds 
were  going  back  over  twenty  years. 

"Not  Temple,  of  Trinity?"  cried  Mr.  Onslow,  extending 
his  hand.     "Yes,  surely  it  is!" 

"Yes,  I  am  George  Temple,"  answered  Mr.  Temple ;  "and 
you  are  Alfred  Onslow;   I  remember  you  perfectly." 

They  had  been  at  college  together,  and  on  fairly  friendly 
terms  Vx^hile  there.  And  now  they  again  shook  hands;  they 
talked  of  their  old  days,  their  old  comrades.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant meeting;  pleasant  to  the  genial  vicar  of  St.  John's 
and  even  to  the  more  reserved  George  Temple." 

"And  are  you  married?"  presently  asked  Air.  Onslow, 
smiling. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Temple,  but  his  tone  was  so  grave,  so 
cold,  that  the  vicar  of  St.  John's  asked  no  further  questions 
on  the  subject. 

It  ended  by  JMr.  Temple  going  to  dine  v/ith  the  vicar  at  his 
bachelor  establishment  at  South  Kensington,  and  after  din- 
ner when  the  two  men  were  alone,  Miss  Onslow  having 
also  dined  with  them,  i\Ir.  Temple  grew  a  little  more  com- 
municative regarding  his  past  life. 

He  had  been  three  years  absent  from  his  vicarage  in 
Dorset,  he  told  Mr.  Onslow,  having  estabHshed  a  curate 
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there  before  he  left  England,  and  during  these  three  years 
he  had  been  a  great  traveler. 

"And  Mrs.  Temple?"  the  vicar  ventured  to  say. 

A  dusky  red  rose  to  the  harsh,  dark  countenance  before 
him. 

"My  wife  and  I  quarreled,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment's 
pause;  "I  married  a  child — a  foolish,  lovely  child — un- 
known to  her  only  surviving  relation,  who  then  lived  in 
India.  She  was  totally  unsuited  to  me — wayward,  spoilt — 
perhaps  I  was  harsh,  but  our  married  life  was  one  perpetual 
scene  of  disagreement  and  recrimination.  At  last  she  pro- 
posed, nay,  entreated  me  to  allow  her  to  return  to  her 
uncle  in  India,  who  did  not  know  of  our  marriage,  as  Eva 
was  afraid  if  he  did  that  he  would  not  leave  her  a  fortune, 
as  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  Mr.  Moore  hated  poor  men.  I 
foolishly  consented  to  her  wish;  Eva  started  for  India,  and 
I  went  to  Africa,  and  before  we  parted  we  agreed  to  separate 
for  good.  I  was  away  three  years — in  various  lands — and 
during  these  years  I  had  time  to  reflect.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  had  done  wrong;  that  I  had  no  right  to  leave 
my  young  wife  alone  in  the  world;  and  I  heard  also  on  my 
return  to  England  tliat  her  uncle  in  India  was  dead;  that 
he  had  actually  been  dead  three  years,  and  that  thus  Eva 
must  have  been  alone  during  miy  absence." 

"What  was  her  name?"  asked  Mr.  Onslow,  who  had 
listened  to  the  story  with  deep  interest. 

"Eva  Moore,"  answered  Mr.  Temple;  "her  uncle  was  Mr. 
INIoore,  of  Calcutta,  a  merchant  there,  and  a  wealthy  man, 
and  I  conclude  that  Eva  must  have  inherited  his  fortune, 
or  a  portion  of  it." 

"And  have  you  seen  her  since  your  return  to  England?" 
asked  INIr.  Onslow  quickly. 

"Yes,  I  met  her  by  chance  in  the  street;  I  knew  she  was 
in  town,  for  I  heard  this  at  the  bank  where  she  used  to  have 
an  account,  before  and  after  her  marriage  to  me.  She  re- 
sumed her  maiden  name  when  we  separated,  as  her  uncle 
in  India  did  not  know  of  our  marriage  for  the  reason  I 
mentioned  to  you.  I  inquired  for  her,  therefore,  as  Miss 
Eva  Moore,  and  was  told  she  was,  the  clerk  believed,  in 
town,  but  he  did  not  know  her  address.  But  soon  after  this 
I  met  her." 

"Yes?" 

"I  knew  her  instantlv,  for  she  is  little  chang:ed;    I  told 
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her  that  I  had  repented  of  our  separation;  that  it  was  not 
right,  and  that  she  must  return  to  me.  She  refused  to  do 
so;  refused  to  tell  me  where  she  lived,  hut  finally,  on  my 
persisting,  gave  me  an  address — a  false  address,  as  I  after- 
ward found — at  Miss  Sprigge's,  in  Wnydam  Place,  where 
I  met  your  sister,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since." 

"Then  she  means  to  elude  you?'' 

'T  am  determined  to  find  her,  and  to  insist  on  her  living 
with  me  again.  She  is  my  wife.  I  have  right  on  my  side, 
and  I  am  determined  to  enforce  my  rights." 

Mr.  Onslow  w^as  silent  for  a  few  moments;  then  he  said 
slowly,  almost  painfully: 

"What  is  she  like?" 

"You  mean  in  appearance?" 

Mr.  Onslow  nodded. 

"She  is  tall  and  slender — a  beautiful  young  woman  with 
regular  features,  a  white,  cream-like  skin,  and  large  dark 
eyes  and  dark  hair.  She  is  little  changed  from  her  young 
girlhood;  handsomer,  I  think — too  handsome  to  be  alone 
and  without  a  protector  in  the  world." 

Something  between  a  groan  and  a  sigh  escaped  Mr.  Ons- 
low's kindly  lips.  The  description  of  the  Eva  Moore  he  had 
married  to  the  young  lord  in  secret  was  too  accurate  to  be 
mistaken.  She  had  been  married  first  then  to  this  man — ■ 
George  Temple — he  was  her  legal  husband,  and  what  should 
he,  Mr.  Onslow,  do?" 

"And  you  have  heard  nothing  more?"  he  said,  presently. 

"Not  yet,  but  I  am  determined,  as  I  told  you,  to  do  so. 
I  went  to  the  bank  again  where  her  money  is  placed,  and 
saw  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  a  Mr.  Tames  Ford,  and 
this  man  evidently  knows  where  she  is,  though  he  affected 
not  to  do  so.  He,  in  fact,  must  know,  as  she  must  receive 
her  money  through  the  bank,  but  he  declined  to  give  me 
the  information  I  asked  for;  but  I  believe  I  can  compel  him 
to  do  so.  I  am  taking  legal  advice  on  the  point,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  I  can  force  him  to  speak." 

Mr.  Onslow  rose  from  the  table  and  began  walking  slow- 
ly up  and  down  the  room.  He  was  a  good  man.  God-fear- 
ing and  just  in  all  things,  and  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  suddenly  placed  was  a  most  trynng  one.  He 
was  a  High  Churchman,  also,  and  believed  in  marriage  as  a 
sacred  institution,  not  to  be  broken  by  the  will  of  man. 
And  this  lovely  young  woman  had,  he  feared,  committed 
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bigamy  when  she  married  Lord  Clair.  It  was  an  ugly  word; 
ugly  in  its  consequences  against  the  law,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
this  Churchman  a  heavy  sin. 

''And  you  were  actually  married  to  her?'  he  said,  after 
taking  a  few  turns  across  the  room  in  silence. 

''Most  certainly  I  was,"  answered  Mr.  Temple.  "I  was 
married  to  her  at  one  of  the  city  churches  here  in  London, 
and  I  can  show  you  the  register.  When  I  met  her  first  she 
was  a  school-girl;  her  uncle  had  sent  her  over  to  England 
to  finish  her  education.  Then  she  went  to  board  with  a 
lady,  and  during  this  time  we  were  married.  It  was  a  pri- 
vate marriage  on  account  of  her  uncle,  but  the  lady  with 
whom  she  lived  knew  of  it." 

"And  this  lady?" 

*Ts  unfortunately  now  dead.  I  went  to  her  house  im- 
mediately on  my  return  to  England,  but  she  died  some 
time  ago,  and  I  could  hear  nothing  of  her  but  the  bare  fact 
of  her  death.  No,  it  is  through  the  banker  that  I  must  trace 
Eva,  and  I  mean  to  do  so." 

'Tt  is  a  strange  story." 

"You  mean  about  our  separation?  Yes,  I  blame  myself 
now^  I  should  never  have  permitted  such  a  thing,  but  she 
was  strangely  self-willed  and  was  always  regretting  the  lux- 
uries she  had  been  accustomed  to  in  India.  She  had  been 
badly  brought  up,  I  fancy,  as  her  mother  had  died  during 
her  infancy,  and  her  father  also  I  believe.  But  to  me  now 
my  duty  is  plain;  she  must  return  to  her  husband,  and  the 
law  can  force  her  to  do  this — but  I  have  w^earied  you  with 
this  long  story?" 

"No,  you  have  not,"  answered  Mr.  Onslow,  and  again 
he  sighed. 

He  saw  indeed  at  this  moment  again  before  him  the  young 
couple  in  their  beauty,  their  happiness  and  their  love,  that 
so  short  a  time  ago  he  had  wedded  before  the  altar  of  God. 
He  remembered  the  look  of  devotion  in  the  young  lord's 
eyes,  and  the  soft  blushes  and  swxet  smiles  on  the  bride's 
fair  face.  Then  he  looked  at  ]\Ir.  Temple,  at  the  harsh, 
dark,  stern  countenance  of  the  man  advanced  into  middle 
age.  And  this  was  her  husband;  he  w^ould  take  her  from 
her  young  lover;  he  would  turn  her  life  into  misery  and 
v/oe, 

"But  it  is  a  sin,"  the  next  moment  reflected  the  Church- 
man;  "a  deadly  sin.     She  must  have  deceived  Lord  Clair, 
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and  led  him  into  sin  also — a  painful  dutv,  I  fear,  lies  before 
me. 

Nevertheless  he  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Temple  of  his  almost 
certain  conviction.  He  must  be  sure,  quite  sure,  before 
he  took  any  steps  in  the  matter.  He  asked  the  name  of 
the  clergyman  who  had  married  them  in  the  city  church, 
and  found  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  his  own. 

"We  had  better  look  him  up  and  see  the  register,"  he 
suggested. 

]\Ir.  Temple  was  quite  ready  to  agree  to  this,  and  before 
they  parted  he  had  made  an  arrangement  to  meet  on  the 
following  day,  and  go  together  to  the  city  church. 

'T  will  know  her  signature,"  thought  Mr.  Onslow.  "You 
have  strangely  interested  me,"  he  said;  "have  you  a  por- 
trait of  3^our  wife?" 

Again  that  dusky  blush  crossed  the  dark  face  opposite 
to  him. 

"Yes,"  answ^ered  Mr.  Temple,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. "It  may  seem  folly  to  you  that  the  portrait  of  the 
w^oman  I  could  not  live  with,  that  I  continually  quarreled 
with,  yet  accompanied  me  in  all  my  wanderings.  I  have  it 
at  my  hotel  now,  and  if  you  like  I  will  show  it  to  you; 
you  may  by  chance  have  seen  her?" 

"It  may  have  been  so;  yes,  I  should  like  to  see  it." 

After  this  they  settled  that  ]\Ir.  Onslow  should  call  the 
next  morning  at  Mr.  Temple's  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  portrait,  and  that  they  should  afterward  proceed 
to  tlie  city  church  at  which  'Mr.  Temple  asserted  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Eva  ^loore.  Then  Mr.  Temple  went  away,  leaving 
the  vicar  of  St.  John's  strangely  disturbed. 

But  if  this  were  so,  if  this  unhappy  young  woman  had 
deliberately  led  the  man  into  sin,  what  could  he  as  a  priest, 
a  servant  of  God,  do?  he  asked  himself.  There  was  but  one 
answer — his  duty — and  this  duty  was  most  grievous  to  his 
kindly  heart. 

He  said  nothing  to  his  sister  of  the  communication  he  had 
received.  He  placed  her  in  a  cab  and  bade  her  good-night, 
and  Miss  Onslow  could  not  help  wondering  why  this  visit 
of  Mr.  Temple's  had  brought  such  a  sudden  cloud  on  her 
brother's  brow.  Then  Mr.  Onslow  returned  home,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  solitary  and  very  painful  re- 
flections.    But  he  was  up  betimes  in  the  morning  and  at 
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the  appointed  hour  arrived  aL  tiie  Grosvcnor  Hotel  and  in- 
quired for  the  Rev.  George  Temple. 

He  was  within,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  two  met, 
and  shook  hands  almost  in  silence.  Indeed,  Mr.  Onslow 
affected  no  particular  pleasure  at  the  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Temple  wondered  somewhat  at  the  gravity  of  his  manner. 
Before  him  on  the  table  where  he  had  been  writing  as  Ivlr. 
Onslow  entered  the  room  was  an  old  travel-stained  leather 
desk.  This,  after  a  few  words  of  rather  strained  conversa- 
tion, Mr.  Temple  unlocked  and  took  out  from  it  a  worn 
and  discolored  envelope.  This  also  he  opened,  and  then 
Mr.  Onslow  perceived  it  contained  a  photograph,  worn  and 
discolored  too,  which,  after  glancing  at  Mr.  Temple  handed 
toward  him. 

"This  is  my  wife,"  he  said  in  a  rather  husky  voice. 

Mr.  Onslow  took  the  photograph  almost  nervously  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  lovely  face  it  portrayed.  A  girl's  face, 
almost  a  child's,  on  the  threshold  of  her  womanhood.  But 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  fair  lineaments;  the  broad,  low, 
white  brow,  the  straight  nose,  the  dark  marked  eyebrows, 
and  the  large  lustrous  eyes.  There  could  be  no  other  face 
like  it,  thought  the  vicar  of  St.  John's,  with  an  uneasy  pang 
darting  through  his  heart.  Yes,  this  was  the  fair  woman 
he  had  wedded  to  the  young  lord;  this  was  the  Eva  Moore 
and  no  other,  who,  if  George  Temple's  story  were  true,  had 
married  when  she  knew  her  other  husband  was  still  alive! 

"But  she  may  not  know,"  the  next  moment  thought  the 
kind  vicar;  "she  may  have  believed  him  to  be  dead,  and  in 
that  case  the  sin  does  not  lie  at  her  door." 

"She  is  handsome,"  said  JMr.  Temple,  gravely,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  receive  back  tlie  portrait;  "you  will  smile 
I  suppose  at  such  an  exhibition  of  human  weakness  as  that 
I  should  have  carried  this  about  with  me  so  long?  But  it 
was  so,  and  perhaps  looking  at  it  in  my  lonehness  first 
changed  my  feelings  toward  her,  and  led  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  an  actual  sin  to  live  any  longer  apart  from  my 
wife." 

"It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  leave  so  beautiful  a 
woman,"  answered  Mr.  Onslow. 

"Not  as  regards  her  falling  into  any  folly;  she  is  too 
cold,  too  proud  for  that.  But  what  I  feel  now  is  that  not 
only  her  temporal  but  her  spiritual  welfare  should  be  my 
care.     Her  ideas  on  religion  were  most  vague,  if  she  had 
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any  at  all,  and  the  uncle  ^vith  whom  she  was  brought  up  was 
an  atheist." 

"It  is  a  terrible  state  of  things;  without  an  Anchor,  and 
a  Guide,  God  knows  to  what  we  may  not  drift,"  said  Mr. 
Onslow,  solemnly. 

"That  is  so;  we  are  ever  surrounded,  I  believe,  by  those, 
who  for  their  own  dark  purposes,  would  tempt  us  to  evil, 
and  is  there  one  of  us  can  say  we  will  not  fall?" 

"Not  one;   witliout  Help  no  man  nor  woman  is  safe." 

They  talked  a  little  longer  in  this  strain.  George  Tem- 
ple's ideas,  the  kindly  vicar  of  St.  John's  perceived,  were 
narrow  and  somewhat  warped.  Women  lie  considered  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  men;  inferior  mentally  and  physically, 
and  he  believed  and  argued  that  they  should  take  no  place 
in  the  world  but  in  their  husband's  households.  They  were 
to  be  guided  and  protected,  and  their  place  in  his  eyes  was 
literally  to  "love,  honor,  and  obey.''  He  forgot  or  ignored 
the  eminent  women  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  He  was 
essentially  of  the  old-fashioned  school,  and  had  been  reared 
in  a  Scottish  manse,  and  some  of  the  rigidity  of  the  early 
home  clung  to  liim  still.  His  mother,  whose  Bible  and  cooVc- 
ery  book  had  formed  lier  librar-/  and  her  literature,  was  still 
to  him  a  pattern  among  women.  He  v.as  completely  behind 
his  tim.e,  and  with  a  certain  obtuseness  of  nature  failed  to  see 
this. 

The  vicar  of  St.  John's,  on  the  other  hand,  accustomed 
to  the  hfe  of  great  cities,  to  the  society  of  polished  and  in- 
tellectual men  and  women,  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile 
at  his  crude  and  narrow  thoughts.  No  v/onder  a  young 
Anglo-Indian  girl,  fresh  from  the  easy  school  where  she 
had  been  brough.t  up,  had  revolted  and  rebelled  against  such 
a  hard  taskmaster,  thought  Mr.  Onslow.  The  astonishing 
thing  was  how  she  had  ever  married  him,  but  this  presently 
Mr.  Temple  partly  explained. 

"I  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  among  the  very 
poor  in  the  East  End  in  those  days,"  he  said,  "and  Eva  w'as 
very  generous  and  charitable  w  ith  her  money,  and  sometimes 
went  with  me  to  the  houses  of  the  destitute.  And  I  sup- 
pose," he  added,  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  "she  endowed  me 
w^ith  qualities  w^hich  I  did  not  possess.  At  all  events,  from 
the  very  first  our  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  yet — " 
And  again  he  sighed. 

]\Ir.  "Onslow  in  his  large  and  generous  sympathy  under- 
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stood.  And  yet  this  liarsh-nianncrcd  man,  with  his  narrow, 
tyratniical  views,  had  loved  the  beautiful  girl  his  treatment 
had  repelled.  He  had  not  understood  the  warm,  impetu- 
ous nature  that  sought  homage  and  not  rule.  It  had  been 
one  of  those  fatal  mistakes  when,  without  any  consideration 
of  character,  men  and  women  rush  into  indissoluble  bonds. 

Then  after  a  while,  and  after,  Mr.  Onslow  remarked,  Mr. 
Temple  had  again  carefully  locked  away  the  portrait,  the 
two  started  for  the  city  church  where  Mr.  Temple  asserted 
this  unhappy  marriage  had  taken  place.  ^Ir.  Onslow  per- 
sonally knew  the  incumbent  of  this  church,  and  no  dif- 
ficulties were  placed  in  their  way  regarding  the  examination 
of  the  register.  Mr.  Onslow  had  looked  over  his  own  book 
of  registration  of  marriages  in  the  morning  before  he  started 
on  this  expedition,  and  carefully  noted  the  signature  of  Eva 
Moore.  He  now  saw  it  again;  the  same  handwriting, 
though  unformed,  but  still  the  same.  There  w-as  no  doubt 
now.  With  a  heavy  heart  Mr.  Onslow^  turned  away.  He, 
however,  still  preserved  his  reticence  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Temple.  He  must  think  before  he  acted,  he  decided,  and 
he  parted  with  his  brother  clergyman  w'ithout  coming  to 
any  decision. 

But  during  the  night  that  follo\ved  he  did.  His  duty— 
to  this  man  a  most  painful  duty — plainly  pointed  one  way. 
The  young  lord  wdio  had  unconsciously  wedded  the  wife 
of  another  man,  must  be  informed  of  this  grievous  fact, 
and  Mr.  Onslow  determined  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
evil  tidings. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  the 
Earl  of  Kihnore  in  the  newspapers.  Lord  Clair,  his  eldest 
and  only  son,  had  been  mentioned  as  being  present.  The 
funeral  had  taken  place  from  Kihnore  Hall,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Onslow  concluded  that  in  all  probability  the  young  earl 
would  still  be  there.  At  all  events  he  w^ould  go  there,  as 
he  would  be  almost  sure  to  learn  something  of  the  present 
Lord  Kilmore's  movements. 

And  he  did  go.  He  waited  another  day — he  wished  to 
be  quite  certain  that  he  was  doing  right  in  his  own  mind — 
and  then  he  started.  He  arrived  at  the  station  nearest  Kil- 
more  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  engaged  a  cab,  drove 
through  the  country  lanes,  where  the  mist  hung  on  the 
leafless  hedgerows  and  lay  like  a  white  cloud  above  the 
river  bed.  it  was  a  gloomy  day,  and  the  good  man's  heart 
15 
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was  also  full  of  gloom.  He  was  going  to  the  house  of  sor- 
row, from  which  the  old  master  had  been  but  lately  borne 
away,  and  he  was  carrying  with  him  the  news  of  fresh  sor- 
row— of  sorrow  most  bitter,  most  tragic  in  its  pain.  Once 
his  heart  almost  failed  him. 

"I  cannot  do  it,"  he  told  himself;  but  after  a  struggle 
with  his  conscience  he  went  on. 

"My  sin  w^ould  be  great  if  I  kept  this  back,"  he  decided. 
*'God  give  me  strength  to  do  what  I  know  is  right." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MORE  BITTER  THAN  DEATH. 

At  length  Mr.  Onslow  reached  the  hall,  and  having  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  presented  his  card,  and  inquired  if  he 
could  see  Lord  Kilmore. 

The  footman  replied  that  he  believed  that  his  lordship 
was  within,  but  that  he  would  ask,  and  accordingly  disap- 
peared with  the  card,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes. 

"His  lordship  will  be  happy  to  receive  Mr.  Onslow,"  was 
the  message  he  brought,  and  in  anything  but  a  happy  frame 
of  mind  the  vicar  followed  the  footman  to  the  library. 

The  new  Lord  Kilmore  rose  to  receive  the  clergyman  as 
he  entered  the  room.  The  moment  he  had  glanced  at  the 
card  he  remembered  Mr.  Onslow's  name.  He  had  married 
him  to  Eva,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  in  his 
manner  he  now  went  forward  to  meet  the  vicar. 

"Mr.  Onslow?"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Mr.  Onslow  took  it,  but  there  was  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  that  still  further  alarmed  Kilmore. 

"You  have  lost  your  father  since  we  met?"  began  Mr. 
Onslow  with  faltering  tongue. 

"Yes,  it  has  been  a  great  blow^  to  us  all;  a  terrible  blow, 
especially,  to  my  poor  mother." 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  grieve.  Lord  Kilmore,"  and  here  the 
vicar's  voice  again  faltered,  "to  come  to  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing as  the  bearer  of  ill  news." 

"Of  ill  news?"  repeated  the  young  earl  quickly,  and  his 
face  paled.     "Not  about — " 
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"Lord  Kilmore,  I  married  you,  as  you  remember,  a  short 
time  ago;  you  requested  me  to  keep  your  marriage  a  secret, 
and  this,  of  course,  I  have  done." 

"Yes,  my  poor  father  objected  to  the  marriage,  and  he 
was  so  ill  at  the  time,  I  feared  to  worry  him  in  any  way.  But 
now  this  cause  of  secrecy  is  gone,  and  I  am  only  waiting  for 
a  little  time  to  elapse  after  my  father's  death  to  announce  it." 

"I  expected  some  such  course  from  you,  I  hoped  for  it, 
but  now  it  only  makes  my  task  more  bitter." 

"What  do  you  mean?     I  do  not  understand." 

"A  painful  duty  has  fallen  upon  me;  so  painful  I  can 
scarcely  speak  the  words.  Lord  Kilmore,  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  am  not  speaking  without  full  knowledge, 
that  the  lady  you  married  in  my  church  that  day  was 
already  the  wife  of  another  man." 

*'It  is  a  lie!  What  folly!"  cried  Kilmore,  starting  to  his 
feet  in  overpowering  excitement.  "Forgive  me,  Mr.  Ons- 
low, but  you  are  speaking  under  some  unaccountable 
delusion." 

"Would  that  I  were;  would  that  the  pain  I  am  giving 
you  had  no  real  cause!  But  I  fear  I  cannot  be  mistaken; 
that  there  is  no  doubt." 

"I  do  not  and  will  never  believe  it!  What  ground,  what 
possible  ground,  have  you  for  such  an  absurd  assertion?" 

"The  lady  you  married  was  Miss  Eva  Moore,  was  she 
not,  and  she  was  the  niece  and  heiress  of  a  certain  merchant 
in  Calcutta,  named  Moore  also?" 

"I  married  Miss  Eva  Moore,  certainly,"  answered  Kil- 
more, with  some  haughtiness;  "but  I  never  heard  of  her 
being  an  heiress.  You  are  mistaking  one  person  for  the 
other,  Mr.  Onslow." 

"I  fear,  unfortunately,  I  am  not.  By  one  of  those  strange 
chances  of  life,  if  we  can  call  them  such,  I  met  two  days  ago  a 
man  I  had  not  seen  nor  heard  of  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
was  an  old  college  acquaintance  of  mine  and  his  name  is 
George  Temple;  the  Rev.  George  Temple.  He  dined  with 
me,  and  after  dinner  he  told  me  something  of  his  life." 

"But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with — my  wife?"  interrupted 
Kilmore,  impatiently. 

"If  you  will  listen  to  my  story  you  will  see  it  has,  unhap- 
pily. Lord  Kilmore." 

"I  will  believe  nothing  against  her,  listen  to  nothing 
against  her,"  said  Kilmore,  loyally, 
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"God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  against  her,  for  I  trust 
and  hope  that  the  sin  she  has  committed  was  done  unwit- 
tingly. But  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  she  was  but 
a  child,  she  married  this  George  Temple,  and  the  man  is 
living  now." 

"But  what  proof  have  you  of  such  a  thing?"  asked  Kil- 
more,  in  great  agitation,  for  Mr.  Onslow's  manner  was  very 
earnest. 

"I  w^ill  tell  you;  George  Temple  dined  with  me,  and  told 
me  a  strange  story;  he  had  married,  he  said,  I  think  it  was 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  while  a  curate  in  London,  a 
young  girl,  an  Anglo-Indian,  who  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  finish  her  education.  It  was  a  secret  marriage;"  Kilmore 
visibly  winced  as  he  listened  to  these  words;  "a  secret  on 
account  of  the  young  lady's  uncle,  who  was  a  rich  merchant 
in  Calcutta,  and  who  would  not  have  approved  of  his  niece 
marrying  a  poor  curate.  The  young  lady's  name  was  Eva 
Moore." 

'There  may  be  many  Eva  Moores  in  the  world." 

"True;  but  the  name  struck  me  and  startled  me;  and  then 
Mr.  Temple  went  on  with  his  tale.  His  marriage  proved 
a  particularly  unhappy  one;  they  were  unsuited  to  each 
other  in  every  way,  and  finally,  when  Mr.  Temple  was  ap- 
pointed to  Harlaxton,  in  Dorset,  his  young  wife  positively 
refused  to  accompany  him  there.  She  insisted,  in  fact,  on 
returning  to  India,  and  several  violent  quarrels  took  place 
between  them.  At  last  they  mutually  agreed  to  separate 
for  good;  she  going  back  to  her  uncle  in  India,  bearing  her 
maiden  name,  and  he  going  out  to  Africa  for  an  indefinite 
period,  after  appointing  a  curate  to  take  charge  of  his 
vicarage.  He  was  abroad  three  years,  and  during  this  time 
his  ideas  changed  regarding  his  wife.  He  blamed  himself 
for  leaving  her,  and  he  determined  to  claim  her  once  more. 
He  came  back  to  England,  and  heard  through  the  bank 
where  his  wife  had  kept  an  account  in  her  maiden  days,  and 
in  her  maiden  name,  that  Miss  Eva  Moore  was  in  town." 

"What  was  the  bank?"  asked  Kilmore,  breathlessly,  and 
his  face  flushed,  and  then  grew  pale. 

"Ford  &  Ford,  Lombard  street." 

"Ford!"  echoed  Kilmore,  aghast,  for  he  had  received 
Eva's  letter  telling  him  of  the  banker's  visit. 

"Yes,  Ford  &  Ford;  but  to  go  on  with  my  story,  one 
day  unexpectedly,  quite  recently,  Mr.  Temple  met  his  young 
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wife  in  the  streets;  he  told  her  he  wished  her  to  return  to 
him,  which  she  refused,  and  he  asked  her  for  her  present 
address.  After  some  hesitation  she  gave  him  one;  gave  him 
a  false  address,  to  a  lady's  boarding  house  where  my  sister 
lives,  and  through  her  I  again  met  George  Temple.  Lord 
Kilmore,  I  regret  deeply  to  grieve  you,  but  I  have  a  duty 
to  fulfill  I  cannot  shirk  from;  I  asked  him  to  describe  this 
young  wife,  and  his  description  corresponded  only  too  ac- 
curately with  the  beautiful  young  lady  whom  I  fear  you  had 
the  misfortune  to  marry." 

"I  cannot  believe  it,  and  yet — "  faltered  Kilmore,  his  face 
blanching,  and  his  mind  going  back  to  Eva's  earnest  and 
constant  desire  for  secrecy;  to  the  banker's  visit — I\Ir.  Ford's 
visit — and  a  hundred  little  things  which  had  often  puzzled 
him.  He  remembered  at  this  moment  her  w^arnings;  her 
unwillingness  at  first  to  marry  him;  her  telling  him  that  she 
had  been  badly  brought  up — brought  up  in  India — and  a 
sort  of  groan  broke  from  his  quivering  lips. 

"I  would  not  have  come  on  such  an  errand  as  I  came 
to-day,  without  a  sure  conviction,"  continued  ]Mr.  Onslow, 
who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  young  lord's  deep  and 
unmistakable  agitation.  "But  I  asked  ^Ir.  Temple  to  let 
me  see  the  portrait  of  his  wife — I  saw  it — and  I  grieve  to 
say  there  is  no  mistake.  It  was  the  face,  and  there  are  few 
such,  of  Miss  Eva  Moore,  to  whom  you  were  married  so 
brief  a  time  since." 

Again  a  groan  burst  from  Kilmore's  lips,  and  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand. 

"I  saw,  also,  the  register  of  her  first  marriage,  and  it  is 
written  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  her  second — " 
"You  saw  this!" 

"Unhappily,  yes;  then  I  felt  bound  to  act  as  I  have  done; 
to  come  to  you  and  tell  you  the  truth." 

''And,"  asked  Kilmore,  in  a  broken  tone,  "does  this  man 
know — know  where  she  is?" 

**Xo,  he  does  not;  he  saw  one  of  the  heads  of  this  banking 
firm,  Mr.  James  Ford;"  Kilmore  started;  "after  his  wife  had 
given  him  the  false  address,  and  the  banker,  he  supposes 
under  her  orders,  refused  positively  to  give  him  her  present 
address,  though  he  was  convinced  that  he  knew  it.  And  I 
also  gave  no  hint  to  him  of  the  dreadful  certainty  that  had 
crept  over  my  mind.  I  determined  to  see  you  first;  it  is,  of 
course,  for  you  to  act." 
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"For  me  to  act!"  cried  Kilmore,  passionately,  beginning 
to  pace  the  room  in  violent  agitation.  "Do  you  know  what 
this  is  to  me,  Mr.  Onslow,  if  it  be  true?  More  bitter  than 
death!  God  is  my  witness,  I  would  rather  be  lying  by  my 
poor  father  than  have  lived  to  listen  to  such  a  tale." 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  blow." 

"No  one  knows  what  it  is!"  continued  Kilmore,  with 
intense  emotion;  "I — I  loved  her  too  well — for  her  sake,  my 
mother  thinks,  I  broke  my  father's  heart;  for  her  sake — 
but  why  speak  of  it?"  and  he  abruptly  broke  off,  and  Tor 
some  minutes  continued  his  restless  pacings  in  silence,  with 
bent  head  and  knitted  brows,  and  Mr.  Onslow  also  forbore 
to  speak,  feeling  that  no  word  of  his  could  at  this  bitter 
moment  give  any  consolation  to  the  unhappy  young  man. 

Up  and  down  the  room  Kilmore  strode;  up  and  down. 
He  was  trying  to  think;  trying  to  realize  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  then  he  stopped  suddenly 
before  ^Ir.  Onslow. 

"Until  her  own  lips,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  sternness  and 
hardness  of  manner  new  to  him,  "have  confirmed  this 
shameful  story,  I  will  never  believe  it.  You  must  go  with 
me  and  face  her;  not  come  and  blacken  her  character  to  me 
behind  her  back." 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  face  her,"  answered  Mr.  Onslow 
with  some  dignity,  raising  his  head;  "I  only  came  here 
from  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  no  one  would  rejoice  more 
than  myself  if  this  unfortunate  young  lady  can  clear  herself 
from  this  dreadful  charge.  But  1  have  no  hope  of  this;  my 
one  hope  is  that  she  acted  unknowingly;  that  she  believed 
her  first  husband  to  be  dead  when  she  married  you." 

"But  even  that — "  began  Kilmore,  and  then  once  more 
he  paused.  "I  will  believe  nothing,"  he  added,  "neither 
judge  nor  condemn  her  except  from  her  own  words,  and  I 
will  see  her  at  once.  I  will  go  to  town  by  the  next  train, 
and  will  you  accompany  me,  Mr.  Onslow?" 

"Most  certainly,  Lord  Kilmore." 

"We  cannot  see  her  to-night,  there  is  no  late  train  to 
Westwold,  where  she  is  staying.  But  the  first  train  to-mor- 
row we  can  go  down  by.  There  is  a  train  passes  the  station 
nearest  here  at  six;  we  can  travel  by  that;  in  the  meanwhile 
you  will  require  some  refreshment — the  butler  will  see  to 
it;  you  must  excuse  me." 

Mr.  Onslow  bowed  gravely  and  Kilmore  was  just  hastily 
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leaving  the  room,  when  he  turned  round  and  once  more 
faced  the  vicar. 

"Until  we  know,  let  this  painful  subject  be  spoken  of  no 
more,"  he  said,  and  again  the  vicar  bowed  silentl}^,  and 
Kilmore  then  quitted  the  library,  going  direct  to  his  own 
bedroom,  and  when  he  got  there  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair  in  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  wretchedness. 

If  this  were  true!  The  thought  seemed  to  shatter  at  one 
blow  all  his  future  life;  to  darken  every  hope  of  his  young- 
manhood.  Kilmore  loved  the  woman  that  he  secretly  and 
fondly  called  his  wife  with  an  extraordinary  depth  of  passion 
and  love.  It  had  blinded  him  to  everything  but  her.  Now, 
sitting  alone  in  his  misery,  he  recalled  certain  scenes  and 
words;  he  remembered  Eva's  restlessness  the  night  before 
their  marriage;  how  she  had  asked  him  if  he  were  not  afraid 
to  run  certain  risks ;  if  he  w^ere  willing  to  marry  her  for  good 
or  evil;  and  he  remembered,  too,  in  the  very  first  days  of 
their  married  life  how,  when  he  had  asked  her  if  a  chance 
should  arise  to  tell  his  father  and  mother  of  their  marriage, 
that  she  had  become  almost  angry;  that  she  had  reminded 
him  of  his  promise,  and  that  a  strange  doubt  at  this  moment 
had  crept  into  his  own  mind. 

"She  kissed  and  smiled  it  away,"  thought  Kilmore,  bit- 
terly. What  could  she  not  kiss  and  smile  away?  But  if  she 
had  good  cause  for  all  this  secrecy?  If  she  were  the  wife  of 
another  man!  Kilmore  started  to  his  feet;  the  thought 
stung  him  like  a  scorpion.  His  Eva — his  beautiful  one; 
the  bride  he  had  longed  to  bring  to  his  stately  home  in  the 
pride  and  fondness  of  his  heart.  He  had  thought  of  her 
fair  and  gracious — the  young  countess  who  would  grace  the 
position  he  had  given  her,  and  become  a  loving  daughter  to 
his  mother;  a  comfort  to  her  after  her  great  and  bitter  loss. 

''And  now?"  Kilmore  groaned  aloud  as  the  haunting 
words  rose  ever  before  him — if  this  were  true!  It  meant 
shame,  disgrace,  and  then  Kilmore  started;  it  meant  crime. 
If  Eva  had  married  him  knowing  her  first  husband  to  be 
alive,  she  had  put  herself  in  the  power  of  the  law.  She 
might  be  tried,  imprisoned — he  knew  not  what.  The 
thought  was  maddening,  and  a  half-suppressed  cry  broke 
from  his  pallid  and  quivering  lips. 

Then  he  remembered  his  mother;  he  must  think  of  her. 
Lady  Kilmore  had  never  recovered  her  husband's  death, 
and  had  never  left  her  own  rooms  since  he  had  been  carried 
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away  from  them.  She  used  to  sit  in  a  hstless  attitude  by  the 
windows  for  hours,  gazing  out  vaguely  on  the  park.  In 
vain  Annette  Gower  and  her  son  had  tried  to  rouse  her.  It 
was  wery  pitiful,  the  unbroken  mourning  that  her  manner 
and  face  betrayed.  She  spoke  very  little  of  her  loss;  she 
was  gentle  always,  but  Annette  knew,  and  Kilmore  knew, 
that  her  interest  in  life  was  gone.  It  lay  buried  with  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  the  husband  of  her  happy  and  maturer 
years.  And  it  was  to  this  broken-spirited  woman. that  Kil- 
more was  now  forced  to  go,  to  say,  "Mother,  I  am  about  to 
leave  you,"  and  thus,  perhaps,  add  a  fresh  pang  to  her 
sorrowful  heart. 

He  roused  himself  to  do  this;  he  went  to  her  rooms  and 
asked  to  see  her,  and  Lady  Kilmore,  who  was  sitting  by 
the  windows  as  usual,  looked  round  with  a  faint  shadow  of 
a  smile  on  her  pallid  features  as  her  son  approached  her. 

'1  find  I  am  forced  to  start  for  town,  mother,  this  after- 
noon, and  have  come  to  say  good-bye,"  he  began  in  that 
forced,  unnatural  way  in  which  we  speak  when  we  are  trying 
to  hide  inward  emotion,  and  something  in  his  tone  struck 
his  mother,  for  she  raised  her  languid  eyes  and  looked  up 
in  his  face. 

"This  afternoon?     That  is  sudden,  Clair,"  she  said. 

She  still  always  called  him  Clair^-the  name  of  his  happy 
boyhood  and  youth — and  had  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  her 
lips  to  call  him  Kilmore — the  familiar  Kilmore! 

"Yes,  it  is  sudden,  but  I  cannot  help  it;  I  must  be  in  town 
to-night;  a  gentleman  has  come  for  me,"  answered  her  son, 
wath  downcast  eyes. 

Lady  Kilmore  made  no  further  remonstrance ;  she  sighed 
merely,  and  then  turned  her  gaze  once  more  on  the  misty 
park.  Beyond  the  leafless  trees  a  gray  spire  rose — the 
church  of  Kilmore — and  in  this  church,  within  the  family 
vault,  the  last  lord  slept,  and  her  widowed  heart  seemed 
nearer  to  him  when  she  could  watch  the  spire. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  mother." 

Again  that  wintry  smile  passed  over  her  pale  lips. 

"It  is  no  matter,  Clair,"  she  said,  gently. 

"Good-bye,  then,"  and  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her 
cheek;  kissed  it,  and  could  not  suppress  the  bitter  sigh  that 
seemed  to  rend  his  heart  in  twain. 

That  sigh  was  echoed.  He  had  not  seen  his  cousin, 
Annette  Gower,  who  was  sitting  in  the  shadow,  so  over- 
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powering  had  been  the  emotion  with  which  he  had  entered 
his  mother's  room.  But  Annette  had  seen  him  and  heard 
his  words,  and  now  as  she  looked  in  his  face  she  saw  there 
the  shadow  of  some  great  and  terrible  pain. 

"Good-bye,  Annette,"  he  said,  and  would  have  shaken  her 
hand,  but  she  rose  and  followed  him  from  the  room. 

"VVhat  is  the  matter?  Has  something  happened?"  she 
asked,  when  they  were  outside  the  door;  but  Kilmore  made 
no  answer. 

"Do  tell  me,"  urged  Annette;  "I  am  sure  something  is 
wroiig  with  you." 

**I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Kilmore,  hoarsely,  "look  after 
my  mother;"  and  he  turned  away,  witli  the  black  cloud  upon 
his  brow. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

"BETWEEN  MY  LOVE  AND  ME." 

Not  one  word  was  spoken  on  the  dreary  journey  to  town 
between  Kilmore  and  Mr.  Onslow  of  the  absorbing  thought 
of  both  tlieir  hearts.  Few  words,  indeed,  of  any  kind  were 
exchanged ;  Kilmore  sitting  gloomily  with  his  traveling  cap 
pulled  over  his  brow,  and  not  making  any  pretense  to 
exchange  common  courtesies  with  the  good  man  who  from 
a  sense  of  duty  had  stabbed  him  so  cruelly.  And  Mr. 
Onslow  respected  this  silent  suffering,  and  forbore  to  speak 
when  he  knew  his  words  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  wound 
Avas  too  fresh,  too  bitter  for  consolation,  and  Mr.  Onslow 
understood  this,  and  did  not  attempt  to  offer  any. 

They  parted  for  the  night  when  they  arrived  in  tovvU,  but 
before  they  did  so  Kilmore  said  with  gloomy  significance: 

"You  will  not  fail  me  to-morrow;  you  will  go  with  me  by 
the  first  train  to  Westwold?" 

'T  will  not  fail  you,"  answered  Mr.  Onslow,  and  held  out 
his  kindly  hand,  but  Kilmore  did  not  take  it.  In  a  few^ 
brief,  abrupt  words  he  named  the  time  and  the  station  where 
they  were  to  meet,  and  having  settled  this  he  drove  to  his 
club,  to  spend  long,  restless  hours  of  misery  and  suspense 
which  seemed  literally  to  have  no  end. 

At  length  the  morning,  the  gray,  cold  winter  dawn,  broke 
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over  the  great  city,  and  found  Kilmore  sleepless,  wretched. 
One  by  one  when  he  awoke  from  his  broken  slumbers  a 
grim  array  of  condemning  thoughts  and  facts  had  risen  up 
before  him,  and  he  found  it  difficult,  mentally,  to  repeat 
the  words  to  which,  in  spite  of  all,  he  had  tried  to  pin  his 
faith. 

"Unless  she  tells  me  so  with  her  own  lips  I  will  not 
believe  it,"  he  had  said  more  than  once  to  Mr.  Onslow,  and  a 
hundred  times  to  himself. 

"But  if  she  v/ere  to  swear  falsely,"  something  now  seemed 
to  whisper  in  his  ears.  He  put  the  thought  aside,  he  would 
not  listen,  but  it  was  still  there.  It  haunted  him  and  filled 
his  soul  with  inexpressible  humiliation  and  pain.  Then 
before  it  was  quite  light  he  arose,  for  to  think  was  too 
terrible,  and  began  hastily  to  dress,  and  afterwards  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  room,  until  he  could  possibly 
make  his  appearance  downstairs. 

Long  before  the  proper  time  he  was  at  the  station,  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Onslow;  again  and  again 
looking  at  his  watch,  and  at  the  station  clock,  and  counting 
the  minutes  as  they  slowly  passed  on  in  their  appointed 
course. 

When  it  wanted  only  ten  minutes  to  the  time  that  the 
train  started,  he  could  scarcely  control  himself — then  seven 
minutes  was  all  the  grace  left,  and  Kilmore  determined  to 
enter  the  train  alone,  and  wait  no  longer  for  Mr.  Onslow. 
But  just  when  he  had  come  to  this  determination  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  somewhat  stately  form  of  the  vicar,  and  he  hur- 
ried forward  to  meet  him. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  he  said,  in  so  impa- 
tient a  tone  that  Air.  Onslow  raised  his  eyes  to  his  face  in 
grave  surprise,  and  at  the  same  moment  drew  out  his 
watch. 

But  that  glance  at  the  young  man's  haggard  countenance 
swept  away  any  feeling  of  anger  from  the  vicar's  heart  at  his 
curt  mode  of  address.  He  saw  that  Kilmore  had  gone 
through  almost  more  than  he  could  bear;  that  the  mental 
strain  had  nearty  been  too  great  for  his  endurance. 

Air.  Onslow  therefore  replied  gently  and  quietly,  and  soon 
tlie  two  were  seated  in  a  railway  carriage  afifecting  to  read 
the  morning  papers.  But  the  vicar  noticed  how  the  hand 
trembled  with  which  Kilmore  held  his,  and  that  he  was 
actually  holding  it  to  screen  his  twitching  face. 
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It  was  not  a  long  journey,  and  before  mid-day  the  train 
had  reached  the  httle  town  by  the  sea  where  Eva  and  Clair 
had  lived  their  brief  hours  of  joy.  He  remembered  at  this 
moment  of  almost  intolerable  suspense  their  first  going 
there;  the  warm  clasp  of  her  little  hand.  But  with  a  mental 
and  bodily  shake,  as  it  were,  he  roused  himself.  He  hailed 
a  porter,  told  him  to  call  a  cab,  and  was  in  it  before  Mr. 
Onslow  could  realize  that  they  had  arrived  at  Westwold. 

''Come,  make  haste,"  said  Kilmore  to  his  companion,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  they  were  driving  hastily  through  the 
irregular  streets  on  their  way  to  the  hotel  where  Eva  was 
staying. 

It  was  a  fine  winter's  day,  cold  and  fresh,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  and  the  sea  a  steely-blue.  But  neither  Kilmore  nor 
the  vicar  glanced  at  sky  or  wave.  Kilmore's  heart  was  too 
full  of  overpowering  emotion  to  notice  anything  around 
him,  and  the  vicar's  feelings  of  pity,  sympathy  and  anxiety 
were  too  strong  to  allow  him  also  to  notice  his  outward 
surroundings. 

On  they  went,  up  and  down  the  steep  streets,  and  then 
the  cab  suddenly  stopped.  They  had  arrived  at  the  old- 
fashioned  hotel  that  Kilmore  knew  so  well,  and  everything 
grew  dazed  before  his  eyes.  He  flung  a  sovereign  to  the 
driver,  who  thought  he  was  mad,  and  began  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  change.  But  Kilmore  sprang  past  him,  and, 
followed  by  Mr.  Onslow,  entered  the  hotel,  and  was  at  once 
recognized  by  the  landlady,  who  was  sitting,  as  usual,  behind 
her  glass  window  at  the  bar. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Clair!  good  morning,  sir,"  she  said,  pleasantly; 
"you'll  find  your  good  lady  all  right.  She's  in  the  sitting- 
room,  sir." 

Kilmore  made  no  answer;  he  ran  up  the  broad,  old-fash- 
ioned stairs,  he  reached  the  sitting-room;  he  opened  the 
door,  and  as  he  did  so  Eva,  who  was  sitting  reading  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  looked  hastily  up,  and  then  sprang 
to  her  feet. 

"Clair!  Clair!  my  own  dear  Clair!"  she  cried,  and  then 
ran  forward  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms.  "How  happy  I 
am  to  see  you,  hov/  glad,"  she  murmured,  with  her  face  upon 
his  breast.  She  never  saw  in  her  excitement  and  joy  that 
someone  had  followed  him;  never  saw  the  black-coated  man 
standing  on  the  threshold;  saw  nothing  but  her  love! 

She  was  dressed  in  a  white  serge,  trimmed  with  otter;  her 
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bare  arms  gleamed  through  the  long  loose  sleeves  bound 
with  the  dark  fur.  Her  shining,  auburn  hair  fell  all  loose 
around  her.  She  was  beautiful  in  her  joyous  abandonment, 
in  her  eager,  welcoming  love;  and  the  vicar's  heart,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  smote  him  with  a  remorseful  pang. 

"Have  I  come  to  end  all  this?"  he  thought,  and  he  would 
have  turned  away,  but  as  he  did  so  Kilmore  looked  round. 

''Speak  to  her,"  he  said  hoarsely,  addressing  Mr.  Onslow; 
"ask  her  to  say  it  is  a  lie — all  false!" 

As  he  spoke  Eva  raised  her  head  and  saw  Mr.  Onslow, 
and  her  expression  changed. 

"What  is  this?"  she  asked,  and  her  white  arms  fell  from 
Kilmore's  neck. 

"Eva,"  continued  Kilmore,  his  voice  broken  and  trem- 
bling with  excitement,  "you  know  who  this  is — the  clergy- 
man who  married  us?" 

"Yes,"  came  slowly  from  E^^a's  lips,  and  her  large,  dark 
eyes  v/cre  fixed  uneasily  on  Mr.  Onslow's  face. 

"Tell  him  now,  then,"  went  on  Kilmore  in  incrcasmg 
excitement,  "that  the  story  he  came  to  me  yesterday  with 
is  totally  untrue.  He  said  that  he  had  discovered  that  you 
— you  Vv'ere  the  wife  of  another  man." 

"What!"  And  Eva  staggered  back  and  grcAv  ghastly 
white  as  she  uttered  this  single  word. 

"It  is  an  error,  of  course;  say  it  is  an  error!"  cried  Kilmore 
entreatingly,  and  he  grasped  her  hand.  "He  has  mistaken 
you  for  someone  else." 

"What  has  he  got  to  say?"  said  Eva,  forcing  herself  to 
speak  with  her  pallid  lips. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Onslow,  now  advancing  into  the  room, 
"and  I  deeply  grieve  to  be  forced  to  speak  sucli  words;  but 
it  came  to  my  knowledge  by  a  strange  chance  that  you  were 
married  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  to  a  man  with  whom 
I  was  at  college — " 

"What  man?"  asked  Eva,  still  in  that  forced,  unnatural 
voice. 

"George  Temple,  the  Rev.  George  Temple,"  answered  "Mr. 
Onslow. 

"How  do  you  know  this?"  said  Eva,  with  sudden  passion, 
"and  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  if  you  did!  I  deny  it;  I 
know  of  no  such  person ;  and  what  right  have  you  to  try  to 
come  and  make  mischief  between  mv  Clair  and  me?" 
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''God  knows  I  did  so  most  unwillingly,  but  my  sacred 
calling  left  me  no  choice." 

Eva  gave  a  scornful  laugh;  her  eyes  were  blazing  now, 
and  she  stood  defiant  like  a  hunted  creature  at  bay. 

"Your  sacred  calling!"  she  repeated  bitterly.  "Does  that 
mean  a  mischief  maker,  a  meddler?" 

"No,"  answered  ^Ir.  Onslow  with  dignity;  "it  means  that 
having  taken  certain  vows  in  the  service  of  the  Most  High, 
I  am  bound  humbly  to  do  what  my  duty  points  out  to  me. 
I  met  this  George  Temple,  and  he  told  me  his  story;  told  me 
of  his  young  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Eva  Moore, 
and  how  he  had  parted  with  her.  The  name  struck  me;  I 
asked  to  see  his  wife's  portrait,  and  I  saw  yours." 

"Do  you  believe  this,  Clair?"  said  Eva,  now  turning  round 
and  looking  at  the  man  who  loved  her,  and  who  had  been 
an  agonized  listener  to  these  words. 

"Only  from  your  own  lips;  I  will  believe  nothing  unless 
you  tell  me,"  answered  Kilmore. 

"You  hear;  he  does  not  believe  you;  now^  go  away,"  said 
Eva,  again  looking  at  ^Ir.  Onslow,  and  pointing  to  the  door. 

"Are  you  willing  to  meet  this  George  Temple,  then?" 
asked  Air.  Onslow,  gravely.  'To  stand  face  to  face  with 
him;  to  deny  you  are  his  wife  in  his  own  presence!" 

Eva  visibly  cowered. 

"Send  him  away,  Clair,"  she  said,  "will  you  send  him 
away?" 

"But  Eva — oh!  Eva  speak  the  truth!  Is  that  man  any- 
thing to  you?  Is  this  story  a  lie  or  not?"  cried  Kilmore, 
passionately. 

*T  have  told  you,"  answered  Eva,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

"Then  why  not  face  him?"  went  on  Kilmore,  still  more 
excitedly.  "You  must  face  him,  Eva;  my  wife  shall  have 
no  such  slur  on  her  name  as  this.  If  this  Air.  Temple  is 
nothing  to  you,  then  let  Air.  Onslow  send  for  him  here,  and 
I  shall  force  him  to  speak  the  truth." 

Eva  did  not  speak;  she  looked  from  one  man  to  the  other; 
her  bosom  was  heaving,  and  there  was  a  desperate  gleam 
in  her  dark  eyes. 

"Air.  Onslow,  telegraph  for  this  friend  of  yours,"  con- 
tinued Kilmore;  "I  am  determined  that  this  story  shall  be 
cleared  up." 

'T  will  do  so,"  answered  Air,  Onslow;  "this  is  the  best 
course^  Lord  Kilmore," 
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"No!"  cried  Eva,  suddenly  raising  her  arm  commandingly, 
as  she  Hstened  to  these  words.  "No,  you  shall  not  send 
for  him,  and  face  him  I  will  not!  You  want  to  hear  the 
truth,  Clair,"  she  went  on  with  thrilling  passion,  "the  truth  of 
a  child  tricked  into  a  marriage — then  you  shall.  I  was  mar- 
ried to  this  man  when  I  was  too  young  to  know  what  mar- 
riage v/as;  I  was  married  to  this  George  Temple  before  I 
was  sixteen,  and  it  has  been  the  curse  and  misery  of  my  life!" 

Kilmore  staggered  back  as  he  heard  these  words,  and  a 
cry  escaped  his  whitening  lips. 

"You  never  should  have  known,"  continued  Eva ;  "I  meant 
you  never  to  know,"  and  she  caught  his  arm,  but  he  pushed 
her  aside.  "But  for  this  meddler  we  might  have  been  happy 
still!  You  shrink  back,  Clair — that  is  hard,  hard,  when  for 
your  sake  I  have  risked  so  much." 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  gasped  Kilmore,  hoarsely.  "Why 
did  you  bring  this  shame  to  me?" 

"Why!  Because  in  my  folly,  my  love,  I  told  myself  this 
man  was  dead  to  me,  and  he  is  dead,  for  I  shall  never  see 
him  more.  We  had  been  parted  for  years;  we  agreed  to 
separate  forever,  and  not — not  till  I  was  married  to  you 
did  I  actually  know  that  he  still  lived." 

"I  thank  God  for  this,"  said  Mr.  Onslow,  solemnly;  "then 
unknowingly  you  committed  this  sin?" 

"I  neither  knew  whether  he  lived  or  was  dead;  to  me  he 
was  dead,  and,  Clair — you  turn  away  your  head — but  do  you 
not  remember,  I  warned  you?  Did  I  not  ask  you  if  you 
loved  me  well  enough  to  run  all  risks?  Did  I  not  tell  you 
you  were  better  without  me?  You  know  I  did,  and  you 
know  your  answer." 

"But  not  this,"  said  Kilmore,  hoarsely;  "had  I  known — " 

"You  would  not  have  married  me?"  asked  Eva,  bitterly. 
"Well,  then,  you  are  free  again;  I  have  cost  you  nothing." 

Kilmore  sank  down  on  a  couch  near  with  a  moan,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"You  see  what  you  have  done,"  cried  Eva,  pointing  to 
him,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Onslow.  "In  your  self-righteous- 
ness you  have  come  between  my  love  and  mc;  you  have 
broken  our  hearts." 

"I  grieve — "  began  Mr.  Onslow. 

"What  good  will  your  hypocritical  grieving  do?"  inter- 
rupted Eva,  passionately.    "But  go,  now;  you  have  done 
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your  worst;  leave  us  to  our  misery."     And  once  more  Eva 
pointed  to  the  door. 

Mr.  Onslow  hesitated.  But  there  was  something  so  tragic 
in  this  beautiful  woman's  attitude  and  expression;  some- 
thing so  full  of  grief  and  scorn,  that  he  felt  he  could  no 
longer  dispute  her  will.  He  bowed,  therefore,  and  with- 
drew, and  Eva  and  Kilmore  were  alone. 

She  turned  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  vicar,  and  made 
a  step  nearer  to  the  couch  where  Kilmore  sat  with  his  bowed 
head. 

"Clair,"  she  said  in  thrilling  accent;  but  Kilmore  never 
raised  his  head. 

*'Clair,"  she  repeated,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

Then  she  went  up  to  him;  she  knelt  down  before  him; 
she  laid  her  head  against  his  knee. 

"Will  you  forgive  me?"  she  said,  looking  up  pleadingly 
in  his  covered  and  averted  face.  "Forgive  me  for  my  love's 
sake — I  loved  you  so  well,  Clair?" 

Then  he  did  look  at  her. 

"Is  it  love,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "to  blight  a  man's  life;  to 
bring  disgrace  and  shame  to  his  name?" 

"I  have  brought  none  to  you,  only  to  myself,"  answered 
Eva.  "You  are  not  married  to  me;  as  this  wretch,  George 
Temple,  is  living,  the  ceremony  which  passed  between  us  is 
null  and  void;  it  binds  you  to  nothing;  when  you  are  tired  of 
me  you  can  send  me  away." 

"How  can  you  speak  thus;  how  dare  you  speak  thus!" 
cried  Kilmore,  in  sudden  passion  and  anger,  and  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  pushed  her  clinging  hands  away.  "You,  the 
woman  I  loved  and  honored;  the  woman  for  whose  sake 
they  say  I  shortened  my  father's  life!  Yet  you  speak  like  a 
wanton;  as  if  what  you  have  done  was  but  some  passing 
caprice!" 

"It  was  no  caprice,"  answered  Eva;  "I  loved  you  and  still 
love  you,  and  what  you  know  now  need  not  change  our  love. 
I  am  willing  for  the  sake  of  that  love  to  sacrifice  what  is 
called  my  good  name,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  parson's 
hard  words.  And  you  will  lose  nothing;  a  man,  as  you 
know  well,  loses  nothing  in  this  just  world,  by  such  a  con- 
nection as  ours  in  future  must  be.  It  all  falls  on  the 
woman's  head,  whether  the  woman,  as  in  our  case,  is  the 
chief  sinner  or  no.  Your  friends  will  receive  you — your 
cousin  will  smile  on  you — " 
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"Will  you  be  silent!"  cried  Kilmore,  sternly;  "this  is  no 
time  for  gibes  or  folly.  Do  you  know  what  you  have  done? 
You  have  committed  bigamy;  you  are  liable  to  be  arrested 
— to  be  punished  by  the  law." 

Eva,  who  had  still  been  kneeling  where  he  had  left  her, 
now  rose  and  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height. 

"That  is  enough,"  she  said;  "if  I  am  arrested,  I  can  bear  it 
better  than  your  words.  But  do  not  be  afraid;  I  v/on't  be 
arrested,  nor  will  the  name  and  home  of  which  you  are  so 
proud  be  dragged  into  the  dust  or  the  law  courts  by  me!  I 
will  bear  my  own  burdens,  and  leave  you  to  your  honors!" 
And  without  another  word  she  swept  out  of  the  room  with 
her  head  thrown  proudly  back. 

"Eva!"  cried  Kilmore,  as  the  door  closed  behind  her.  But 
there  was  no  answer;  Eva  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

••GOOD-BYE,  CLAIR." 

He  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her;  he  felt  he  must  have 
time  to  think ;  to  let  the  terrible  shock  of  the  knowledge  of 
her  unworthiness  calm  down  in  his  mind  before  he  could 
take  any  action  in  the  matter.  His  brain  v/as  a  sort  of  chaos, 
and  wdiirling  through  it  one  painful  and  humiliating  thought 
after  the  other  passed  with  cruel  rapidity.  He  felt  almost 
as  if  he  could  not  breathe — suffocated  with  the  overwhelming 
nature  of  his  discovery. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  threw  it  open,  and  the  cold 
wintry  air  blew  in  on  his  heated  brow.  It  was  a  sort  of 
relief;  it  suggested  that  outside  his  mind  might  be  clearer, 
and  acting  on  this  idea  he  seized  his  hat,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  found  himself  facing  the  keen  north-east  wind  on  the 
shore,  with  the  sea  thundering  and  tossing  the  blue,  white- 
crested  waves  lying  before  him. 

He  went  on  and  on,  and  as  he  did  so  a  sort  of  change 
came  over  his  heart.  His  first  anger,  passion  and  shame 
cooled  down.  He  remembered  Eva's  plea,  "for  my  love's 
sake  I  did  it."     He  remembered  that  love — the  love  that  he 
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had  just  rejected — with  its  moments  of  untold,  infinite  hap- 
piness and  joy.  Between  these  two  lay  that  mysterious  tie 
— call  it  wliat  you  will — which  binds  one  soul  to  the  other  in 
strange  afnnity. 

Tlien  he  thought  of  her  youth;  not  sixteen  when  this  hate- 
ful hidden  chain  had  been  bound!  A  feeling  of  compassion 
came  over  him,  and  it  seemed  to  put  self  aside,  and  made 
liini  think  only  how  he  could  best  protect  her.  Would  this 
man  be  divorced,  and  then  he  could  again  marry  her?  But 
it  was  this  unhappy  marriage  of  hers  to  him  that  stood  in 
the  way.  This  Temple  might  sue  her  for  bigamy,  and  a 
man  who  had  already  acted  as  he  had  done  was  not  likely  to 
be  self-sacrificing  now. 

And  presently,  too,  Kilmore  thought  of  his  mother,  the 
widowed  woman  with  her  heart  lying  in  her  husband's 
grave.  All  this  he  knew  would  inflict  fresh  pangs  on  her 
bruised  soul.  And  his  dead  father's  words  also  seemed  to 
rise  before  him  when  he  bade  him  remember  the  honor  of 
his  name,  on  which  honor  Kilmore  felt  had  now^  fallen  so 
dark  a  blot. 

But  something  must  be  done.  He  could  not  leave  the 
woman  who  had  lain  on  his  bosom  to  face  her  terrible 
position  alone.  This  man — her  husband — and  Kilmore's 
lips  quivered,  might  trace  her — might  insist  on  her  return  to 
him.  He  was  a  poor  clergyman,  Mr.  Onslow^  had  said,  and 
Eva  had  a  fortune,  and  for  the  verv'  sake  of  that  fortune  he 
might  try  to  force  her  to  go  back  to  him. 

But  perhaps  his  silence  might  be  bought.  This  thought 
brought  some  little  consolation  to  Kilmore,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  see  Mr.  Onslow  and  try  what  could  be  arranged. 

This  idea  having  struck  him,  he  turned  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  then  for  the  first  time  noticed  w  here  he  was.  In 
the  agitation  and  confusion  of  his  mind  he  had  walked  on 
miles  and  miles  ahead,  and  neither  felt  the  fatigue  nor  re- 
marked the  distance.  Now  he  remembered  he  must  have 
been  some  time  absent  from  the  hotel,  and  glancing  at  his 
watch  saw^  it  was  approaching  three  o'clock. 

"I  may  have  frightened  her — my  poor,  poor  Eva,''  he 
thought  with  returning  tenderness.  He  sighed;  it  could 
never  be  the  same,  but  still — 

At  this  m.oment,  however,  he  saw  Mr.  Onslow^  approach- 
ing him.  and  he  therefore  hurried  his  steps  to  join  him. 
The  vicar  looked  erave,  but  spoke  verv  kindly. 

16  f  .  J 
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"I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,  Lord  Kihnore," 
he  said.  "I  am  sure  you  must  be  quite  exhausted;  you  have 
had  no  refreshment  of  any  kind  since  the  early  morning." 

"I  forgot  all  about  it,"  answered  Kilmore,  with  a  half 
smile,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  had  no  breakfast  either — but  I 
have  been  so  frightfully  upset  by  all  this." 

'That  is  indeed  only  natural." 

"But  the  thing  now  is  what  is  best  to  be  done;  I  mean  for 
her,"  continued  Kilmore,  nervously.  "She  cannot,  I  am 
certain  she  will  not  wish  to  return  to  this  man." 

"He  probably  would  not  Vv^ish  it  when  he  knows  the  cir- 
cumstances; he  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  austere  man,  and  to 
take  very  hard  and  rigid  views." 

"He  does  not  know  where  she  is?" 

"No,  he  does  not." 

"And,  Mr.  Onslow — forgive  me  saying  this — but  may  I 
ask  you,  may  I  beg  of  you  not  to  tell  him?" 

"I  promise  not  to  do  so,  Lord  Kilmore;  I  have  thought 
this  over;  it  may  not  be  quite  right,  but  still  I  cannot  add 
further  to  this  poor  lady's  troubles.  But  the  thing  is,  he 
may  trace  her,  and  in  that  case — " 

"Well,  what?"  asked  Kilmore,  quickly. 

"He  is  just  the  man,  I  fear,  who  might  prosecute  her  for 
bigamy;  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  his  hardness 
of  character  that  had  so  totally  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
young  wife." 

"He  might  be  bought,"  said  Kilmore,  with  a  frown,  for 
he  could  not  bear  to  hear  Eva  called  this  other  man's  wife. 

Mr.  Onslow  shook  his  head. 

"I  would  give  any  sum,  whatever  he  chooses  to  ask,  to 
save  her  from  further  annoyance,"  went  on  Kilmore.  "It's 
terrible  enough  as  it  is;  we  must  try  to  make  it  no  worse." 

"And — yourself,  Lord  Kilmore?"  said  Mr.  Onslow  with 
hesitation. 

Again  Kilmore  frowned;  he  thought  the  vicar  had  no 
right  to  ask  such  a  question. 

"I  shall  return  to  my  mother,  to  Kilmore,"  he  answered, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation;  "and  she — Eva,  I  think  for  the 
present  had  better  go  abroad — but,  of  course,  she  must 
decide  for  herself." 

"Yes,"  said  the  vicar,  slowly;  he  was  wondering  if  he  had 
done  much  good;  if  he  had  not  better  have  left  this  tangled 
web  alone.  But  he  said  nothing  further.  He  spoke  of  the  sea 
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coast,  and  of  the  submerged  churches  over  which  it  was 
said  the  sea  had  swept.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  and 
refined  tastes,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  Kilmore 
would  have  felt  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  conversation. 
As  it  was,  he  contrived  to  answer  him,  and  so  the  time 
passed  on  until  they  again  reached  the  old-fashioned  inn  at 
Westwold.  When  they  appeared  at  the  entrance,  however, 
the  landlady  behind  the  bar  received  them  with  the  greatest 
surprise. 

"Why,  Mr.  Clair!"  she  cried  with  uplifted  hands;  "who- 
ever expected  to  see  you  again  to-day?  Didn't  you  meet 
your  good  lady  at  the  station,  where  she  went  to  join  you 
to  catch  the  two  o'clock  train?" 

"What?"  said  Kilmore,  in  a  startled  tone,  and  he  grew 
very  pale. 

"She  ordered  a  cab  and  went,  so  I  suppose  she  has  missed 
you,  or  you  have  missed  her?"  went  on  the  voluble  land- 
lady.    "What  a  pity!" 

"Did  she  take  any  luggage?"  asked  Kilmore  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

"Only  a  hand-bag.  She  said  she  was  only  going  for  a 
day,  but  she  paid  for  her  rooms  and  everything,  which  I 
am  sure  she  had  no  need  to  do,  and  her  going  away,  too,  for 
such  a  short  time." 

Kilmore  did  not  speak;  he  looked  at  Mr.  Onslow,  and 
the  vicar  also  was  silent.  But  just  at  this  instant  a  young 
railway  porter  entered  the  inn,  and  went  up  to  the  landlady 
at  the  bar. 

"Have  you  a  Mr.  Clair  staying  here,  missus?"  he  asked. 

"That's  Mr.  Clair,"  answered  the  landlady,  pointing  to 
Kilmore. 

"Then  I've  a  letter  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  porter,  producing 
a  letter  from  his  corduroy  jacket.  "A  lady  left  it  for  you 
who  went  by  the  two  o'clock  train  up  to  London;  I  would 
have  brought  it  before,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  away 
from  the  station  until  now." 

Kilmore  put  out  a  trembling  hand  and  took  the  letter. 

"Then  she  is  gone?"  asked  Mr.  Onslow  of  the  porter. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  put  her  into  a  first-class  carriage  myself,"  he 
replied. 

"And  the  next  train  to  town?"  said  Kilmore,  with  a  sort 
of  gasp. 
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"Not  till  five  o'clock,  sir,"  answered  the  porter;  "we've 
very  few  trains  on  this  line,  especially  in  the  winter  time." 

Kilmore  asked  no  more  questions;  he  turned  and  went 
slowdy  up-stairs  with  a  sort  of  faintness  creeping  over  him, 
leaving  ^Ir.  Onslow  to  reward  the  porter,  who  had  been 
already  handsomely  remunerated  by  Eva  for  his  services. 

When  Kilmore  reached  the  sitting-room  he  tore  open  the 
letter  with  his  trembling  fingers,  and  read  with  a  fast-beat- 
ing, troubled  heart,  the  following  words: 

"Good-bye,  Clair.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  as  I  said  I 
would,  for  I  am  not  a  woman  to  listen  twice  to  such  words 
as  I  have  heard  to-day.  I  will  trouble  you  no  more,  and 
forgive  me  what  I  have  cost  you  for  the  sake  of  the  love  I 
bore  you.  For  it  was  love,  Clair,  and  it  is  love,  for  such 
love  does  not  pass  away.  I  shall  never  see  you  again  until 
my  spirit  calls  you  to  come,  and  then  if  it  does,  you  will 
know  I  am  in  some  desperate  need. 

"Your 

"Eva." 

In  these  brief  words  she  bade  him  farewell,  and  Kilmore's 
first  feeling  as  he  read  them  was  an  overpowering  feeling 
of  disappointment.  She  could  have  taken  no  better  way 
to  keep  her  power  over  him  than  to  leave  him  thus  after  his 
first  harsh  words.  He  had  but  one  consolation,  that  she 
loved  him  still.  "For  it  was  love,  Clair,  and  it  is  love,  for 
such  love  does  not  pass  away."  He  read  and  re-read  these 
words;  he  pressed  his  lips  to  them;  they  were  a  sort  of  balm 
to  his  heart. 

But  he  must  find  her.  He  must  protect  her  at  least  from 
this  man  and  find  her  some  safe  refuge.  And  the  first 
thing  to  do  now  was  to  return  to  town.  She  might  have 
gone  back  to  her  own  house  in  South  Kensington.  At  all 
events  he  might  hear  of  her  there.  Thus  thought  Kilmore 
with  a  hot  and  restless  heart.  But  his  reflections  were 
shortly  interrupted.  A  rap  came  to  the  room  door  and 
Mr.  Onslow  entered. 

"Pardon  me  for  intruding  on  you,"  he  said  in  his  cour- 
teous fashion,  "but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  ordering 
some  lunch  or  dinner  sent  up  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  you 
greatly  need  it." 
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"I  am  not  hungry/'  answered  Kilmore.  "I — I  have  heard 
from  her,  Mr.  Onslow." 

"So  I  concluded." 

*'And  in  this  letter  she  bids  me  good-bye;  she  gives  no 
address." 

'Then   you   think   she   means — " 

''To  leave  me?     Yes." 

"She  is  acting  rightly,  Lord  Kilmore." 

"But  I  cannot  leave  her  unless  I  know  she  is  safe  from 
this  man;  unless  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"He  does  not  know  where  she  is,  and  now  we  do  not;  he 
may  never  find  her." 

"He  will  try  through  the  banker." 

"Who  probably  will  be  instructed  to  keep  the  secret. 
When  do  you  propose  to  return  to  town,  Lord  Kilmore?" 

"By  the  next  train;  the  porter  said  it  starts  at  five  o'clock, 
did  he  not?" 

"Yes.  Then  we  will  travel  back  together,  by  your  per- 
mission. Ah,  here  comes  the  lunch,  and  do  let  me  per- 
suade you  to  break  your  fast." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
A    DANGEROUS    CONFIDANT. 

The  same  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  banker,  Mr. 
James  Ford,  was  sitting  alone  in  his  handsomely  furnished 
private  room  over  the  bank,  thinking  of  Miss  Eva  Moore. 

"I  can't  get  the  little  witch  out  of  my  head,"  he  was 
reflecting  complacently.  "What  is  it,  I  wonder,  about  her 
that  charms  me  so?  She  is  wonderfully  handsome,  cer- 
tainly; but  she  is  something  more  than  that,  she  is  bewitch- 
ing— yes,  that  is  the  word." 

The  thought  pleased  him;  he  smiled,  and  leaned  back  in 
his  divan  chair,  picturing  to  himself  Eva's  beautiful  face. 
Then  the  mystery  about  her  kept  puzzling  his  brain. 

"She's  a  naughty  little  girl,  Tm  afraid,"  he  thought,  still 
smiling.  "I  wonder  what  that  parson  fellow  really  is  to 
her!  Ah,  well,  such  pretty  women  are  sure  of  many  lovers; 
it  is  their  birthright." 
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At  this  moment  someone  rapped  at  the  room  door,  and 
when  ]\Ir.  Ford  called  out,  "Come  in,"  a  young  man  entered, 
bearing   a   small,   tightly   folded,   three-cornered   note. 

"A  lady  has  brought  this,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  asked  me  to 
give  it  to  you  at  once;  she  is  outside  in  a  cab  waiting  for 
an  answer." 

Mr.  Ford  turned  the  gas  a  little  higher  and  put  his  glasses 
on  his  shapely  nose;  then  he  opened  the  note,  and  his  face 
slightly  flushed  witli  pleasure  as  he  read  the  contents. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ford:  Can  I  see  you  and  alone?  I  am  in 
great  trouble,  and  perhaps  you  will  help  me. 

*'Yours  sincerely, 

"Eva  Moore." 


"Is  the  lady  outside,  did  you  say?"  he  asked,  after  he  had 
finished  reading  these  brief  words. 

"Yes,  sir;  she's  waiting  outside  in  a  cab,"  replied  the 
young  man. 

Mr.  Ford  looked  round  for  his  hat;  it  crossed  his  mind 
at  tliis  moment  to  go  down  to  the  cab  himself  to  escort  Miss 
Eva  Moore  to  his  room,  but  on  second  consideration  more 
prudent  thoughts  prevailed. 

"Tell  the  lady,"  he  said,  "with  my  compliments,  that  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  her;  that  I  am  disengaged." 

The  clerk  bowed  and  withdrew^,  and  Mr.  Ford  stirred  the 
fire  into  a  more  cheerful  blaze  and  glanced  at  himself  in 
the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece;  pushing  his  thick  brown 
hair,  tinged  slightly  here  and  there  with  gray,  into  a  more 
becoming  wave  over  his  handsome  forehead.  Then  he 
pulled  down  the  bhnds,  and  stood  waiting  to  receive  his 
visitor. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed  and  the  clerk  once  more  opened 
the  room  door. 

"The  lady,  sir,"  he  said,  and  Eva  Moore,  thickly  veiled, 
entered  as  he  spoke,  and  as  she  did  so  Mr.  Ford  advanced 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"Ah,  how  are  you?"  he  said  pleasantly,  but  not  familiarly, 
as  he  was  conscious  the  clerk  was  within  earshot,  and  of 
course  knew  he  was  a  married  man.  'T  am  charmed 
to  see  you,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  the  clerk;  "but  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  trouble.     You 
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must  let  me  help  you,  and  you  know  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  do  so." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eva,  in  a  low  tone  also,  and  she  sat 
wearily  down  on  the  chair  nearest  her,  and  put  her  hand 
up  to  her  hat,  and  unfastened  the  thick  black  gauze  veil 
that  she  wore,  and  as  it  fell  on  her  knee  Mr.  Ford  saw  her 
face  was  very  pale. 

"How  tired  you  look!"  he  exclaimed  quickly.  "You  must 
have  some  wine  before  you  talk,  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter." 

Eva  did  not  refuse  this  offer;  she  felt,  indeed,  physically 
and  mentally  exhausted  v/ith  what  she  had  gone  through, 
and  so  almost  in  silence  she  drank  the  sparkling  draught 
that  Mr.  Ford  speedily  presented  to  her. 

"I  shall  feel  better  in  a  moment  or  two,"  she  said.  'T 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  help  me,  Mr.  Ford." 

"And  I  promise  to  do  whatever  I  possibly  can,"  he 
answered. 

Eva  sighed;  sat  still  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  rose 
restlessly  from  her  chair. 

"You  must  think  me  a  very  strange  person?"  she  said. 

"I  think  you  are  a  very  charming  person,"  Mr.  Ford 
replied  with  a  smile. 

"You  will  not  think  so  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have 
come  to  tell.  Mr.  Ford,  you  remember  when  my  uncle  died, 
more  than  three  years  ago?" 

"I  perfectly  remember  the  time,  and  the  transfer  of  your 
fortune  from  Calcutta  to  this  bank." 

"But  you  did  not  know — no  one  knew  but  the  lady  with 
whom  I  lived — that  I  was  then  a  married  woman." 

"A  married  woman!"  said  Mr.  Ford  in  surprise.  "Why, 
at  that  time  you  were  a  mere  school-girl." 

"Yes,"  answered  Eva,  bitterly;  "a  school-girl  who  had 
been  tricked  into  a  marriage,  for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other 
name,  by  a  man  almost  old  enough  to  be  my  father.  It 
was  so,  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  act 
of  folly  have  now  fallen  on  my  head." 

"You  did  not  marry  the  clergyman  who  came  here — Mr. 
Temple?" 

"Unhappily,  I  did;  I  was  at  a  day  school  when  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  he  knew  Mrs.  Bouchier,  the 
lady  my  uncle  had  sent  me  to  when  I  came  to  England. 
My  uncle  knew  this  lady,  had  known  her  in  India,  and  he 
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thought  I  was  quite  safe  under  her  charge.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  Mr.  Temple  used  to  meet  me  going  to  and 
from  school,  and  gradually  he  obtained  a  sort  of  influence 
over  me.  I  believed  him  to  be  a  good  man  for  one  thing; 
he  went  about  among  the  very  poor,  and  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  world.  At  last  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I,  in  my 
childish  ignorance,  accepted,  with  some  vague  longings,  too, 
that  I  had  after  better  things,  for  my  poor  uncle  believed  in 
nothing  beyond  this  \\  orld,  and  had  brought  me  up  also  to 
believe  in  nothing.  But  his  ideas  never,  even  in  those  days, 
quite  satisfied  my  mind.  And  I  thought,  as  I  told  you,  that 
Mr.  Temple  was  good;  that  he  might  teach  me  to  be  good, 
and  so  I  married  him.  Then  I  found  out  what  I  had  really 
done,  I  had  married  a  narrow-minded,  tyrannical  man,  who 
v/anted  to  rule  me  in  everything;  who  had  no  sympathy  nor 
forbearance  for  my  childishness,  my  waywardness.  I,  a 
spoilt  A.nglo-Indian  girl,  accustomed  to  flattery  and  admir- 
ation, got  nothing  but  sternness  and  hardness.  We  quar- 
reled from  the  first;  I  was  miserable  from  the  first,  and 
about  eighteen  months  after  our  marriage  he  was  appointed 
to  a  country  vicarage.  I  positively  refused  to  go  with  him 
there,  and  we  had  a  bitter  quarrel,  which  ended  in  my  writ- 
ing to  my  uncle  to  recall  me  to  India.  I  ought  to  tell  you 
my  uncle  never  knew  of  my  marriage;  we  dare  not  tell  him 
because  he  intended  me  to  marry  well  in  a  worldly  sense, 
and  not  a  poor  clergyman.  Mr.  Temple  quite  agreed  to  the 
prudence  of  this  course,  and  had  no  wish  for  me  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  my  uncle's  money  by  acknowledging  my  mar- 
riage with  him.  Thus  I  was  only  known  as  Eva  Aloore, 
and  as  Eva  Aloore  I  returned  to  India  after  Mr.  Temple 
and  I  had  agreed  to  part  forever." 

"He  agreed  to  this?"  inquired  ]\Ir.  Ford. 

"He  distinctly  agreed  to  it;  I  think  he  had  got  to  dislike 
me  by  this  time  almost  as  much  as  I  disliked  him,  and  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  me.  Thus,  when  my  uncle  wrote  for  me  to 
return  to  India,  we  parted  for  good.  I  went  to  India,  and 
he  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  either  at  me  or  the  world  in  general, 
started  for  Africa.  This  is  more  than  three  years  ago,  and 
I  never  heard  of  him  or  from  him  during  this  time.  Ele 
might  have  been  dead  for  anything  I  knew;  I  hoped  he  was 
dead — would  that  he  had  been!" 

Eva  clasped  her  hands  together  as  she  said  this,  and  her 
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pale  face  flushed,  and  Air.  Ford  bent  forward  with  a  com- 
iiiiseratiug'  expression. 

"But,  unfortunately,  he  is  not?"  he  said. 

"Unfortunately,  he  is  not.  But  to  go  on  with  my  story. 
When  1  reached  Calcutta  I  found  my  poor  uncle  had  died 
of  fever  the  day  before  I  arrived  there.  But  he  had,  as  you 
know,  provided  for  me,  and  I  returned  to  England  with  in- 
dependent means,  but  jjound  by  this  hidden  chain,  which  I 
did  not,  in  fact,  know  really  existed  or  not.  By  this  time 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Bouchier,  was  also  dead,  and  I  knew  none, 
and  had  never  known  any  of  Mr.  Temple's  friends  or 
acquaintances  except  her.  1  made  no  inquiries;  I  wished  to 
make  none,  and  I  hoped  never  to  hear  of  him,  or  see  him 
again.  He  was  dead  to  me,  I  told  myself,  if  he  w^re  not 
dead  in  reality,  and  I  tried  to  forget  that  he  ever  existed." 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  ever  did,"  remarked  Mr.  Ford, 
dryly. 

"I  went  to  board  at  a  ladies'  school  in  South  Kensington; 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  so  dull  as  being  alone,  and  that 
I  would  find  friends  and  companions  among  the  girls.  I 
did  find  one,  a  simple-hearted,  pretty  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer,  who  had  been  sent  up  to  London  to  finish  her  edu- 
cation— but  I  weary  you." 

"No,  you  delight  me." 

"The  reason  that  I  name  this  girl,  Annie  Dighton,  is, 
that  indirectly  through  her  all  this  terrible  trouble  has  come 
upon  me.  We  corresponded  after  she  left  school,  and  I 
went  abroad,  and  led  a  sort  of  wandering  hfe;  but  still  I 
always  wrote  to  Annie  Dighton.  Finally,  being  in  their 
neighborhood,  I  proposed  to  pay  them  a  short  visit,  and  I 
meant  to  invite  Annie  back  to  stay  with  |me.  They  lived  at 
a  place  called  Holly  Hill,  and  I  found  a  comfortable  English 
farm-house — for  these  Dightons  are  well  off — and  a  kind 
homely  family  to  w-elcome  me,  and  I  enjoyed  the  first  few 
days  I  was  there.  Mr.  Dighton  was  a  tenant  farmer,  and  his 
landlord  was  the  Earl  of  Kilmore." 

Mr.  Ford  nodded. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said;  "he  died  lately." 

Eva  sighed.  "He  died  lately,"  she  repeated,  "but  when  I 
was  at  Holly  Hill  he  was  not  dead.  His  son,  Lord  Clair, 
came  of  age  then,  and  a  banquet  and  dance  was  given  in  the 
Park  on  the  occasion  to  the  tenants.  I  went  with  the  Digh- 
tons, and  thus  I  met  Lord  Clair." 
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"Ah!"  exclaimed  Air.  Ford  with  strong  interest;  at  that 
moment  he  remembered  Mr.  Clair  at  Westwold. 

"I  met  him  and  danced  with  him,"  continued  Eva,  and 
a  sort  of  pathos  crept  into  her  voice  as  she  spoke;  ''and 
that  night  he  saved  my  life.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Holly  Hill, 
and  the  part  of  the  house  I  w^as  sleeping  in  was  cut  off  from 
the  rest  by  a  burning  staircase.  Young  Dighton  tried  to 
save  me,  and  the  staircase  fell  in  with  him  as  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  ascend  it.  There  was  no  ladder  long  enough 
to  reach  the  window — I  had  given  myself  up  for  .lost  wdien 
Lord  Clair  arrived.  He  managed  to  fling  a  rope  up  to  me, 
and  he  crept  up  by  this,  and  then  lowered  me  from  the 
window.  In  fact,  he  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
and  this  naturally  made  me  regard  him  with  interest." 

"I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Ford;   "this  is  ]\Ir.  Clair?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Eva,  and  a  flush  stole  to  her  face;  "we 
met  again  and  again  after  this.  I — I  did  not  w^sh  to  go 
on  with  our  acquaintance  after  I  left  Holly  Hill,  but — Lord 
Clair  wished  it,  and  it  is  hard  to  refuse  the  request  of  one 
who  has  saved  your  life.  I  saw  him  at  the  seaside  first,  and 
then  in  town.  He — he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  but  at  first 
I  refused — " 

"To  marry  him!  You  surely  did  not?"  interrupted  Mr. 
Ford. 

"I  was  led  into  it;  he  was  shot  one  night  in  the  street 
on  leaving  my  house  at  South  Kensington,  and  he  w^as 
brought  in.  He  was  dangerously  wounded,  but  for  my 
sake,  for  he  is  ever  generous,"  and  her  voice  faltered,  "he 
would  not  remain,  though  the  doctor  said  it  would  be  a  great 
risk  to  remove  him,  unless  I  promised  to  be  his  wife.  At 
last  I  did  promise — I — I  cared  for  him  very  truly,  Mr.  Ford 
— I  tried  to  forget  the  past.  I  did  forget  it,  I  think.  At  all 
events  we  were  married,  secretly  married,  for  his  father  was 
dying,  and  naturallv  objected  to  such  a  marriage  for  his 
son." 

"But,  my  dear  girl,  do  you  know  wdiat  this  is?"  cried  Air. 
Ford,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"I  know  now;  this  is  why  I  have  come  to  you;  I  am 
going  to  disappear,  but  I  could  not  do  so  without  money, 
without  letting  you  know^  where  I  am,  and  so  I  am  going 
to  trust  to  your  honor,  Air.  Ford." 

The  banker's  good-looking  face  slightly  fell;    this  con- 
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fidence  was  not  quite  so  flattering  to  his  vanity  as  he  had 
hoped. 

"But  does  Lord  Clair,  or  rather  now  the  Earl  of  Kihnore, 
know  of  this  former — marriage?"  he  asked. 

"I  will  tell  you;  after  our  marriage,  whieh  took  place  at 
South  Kensington,  Clair  and  I  went  to  Westwold;  then  he 
returned  home  to  his  father,  and  I  went  back  to  South 
Kensington.  And  one  day — Air.  Ford,  I  can  scarcely  speak 
the  words — I  met  George  Temple!  I  met  him  in  the  street; 
met  the  man  I  had  hoped  was  dead,  that  I  never  thought  to 
have  seen  again!  He  told  me  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  our  separation;  that  I  must  return  to  him — I,  Clair's 
wife!  It  was  too  horrible;  it  nearly  drove  me  mad,  but  I 
deceived  him.  I  gave  him  a  false  address  and  then  left  town. 
I  went  back,  as  you  know,  to  Westwold,  and  wrote  to  you 
from  there  to  ask  you  to  tell  no  one  my  address." 

"I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Ford. 

"He — Temple,"  continued  Eva,  with  rising  agitation  and 
excitement,  "went  to  the  house,  the  address  of  which  I  had 
given  him — the  false  address,  and  found  I  was  not  there, 
and  then  he  went  to  you.  You  refused  to  tell  him  where  I 
was,  even  when  he  said  he  had  a  legal  claim  to  know." 

"I  did  not  believe  him." 

"You  know  now^  Mr.  Ford,  it  w'ould  kill  me  to  see  this 
man  again,  nor  do  I  now  wash  to  see  Lord  Clair — " 

"Lord  Kilmore." 

"I  think  of  him  always  by  the  old  name;  but  my  story  is 
not  yet  told.  I  gave  Mr.  Temple  a  false  address,  as  I  told 
you;  an  address  to  a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  lady  that 
I  had  heard  of.  Fie  went  there,  and  met  there  the  sister  of 
the  clergyman  who  married  me  to  Lord  Clair!  It  seems 
as  if  my  sin  w^ere  fated  to  find  me  out,  for  George  Temple 
and  ]\Ir.  Onslow^  the  clergyman,  had  been  at  college  together 
in  their  youth,  and  they  renewed  their  acquaintance,  and 
Temple  told  Mr.  Onslovv^  his  story;  how  he  had  married  a 
young  girl  named  Eva  Moore,  and  that  he  had  parted  with 
her.  Mr.  Onslow  naturally  remembered  marrying  an  Eva 
Moore  to  Lord  Clair,  and  he  asked  Temple  if  he  had  a  pho- 
tograph of  his  wdfe.  He  had  kept  one,  w^hy  or  wherefore 
I  cannot  tell;  it  was  mine,  and  then  Mr.  Onslow  knew; 
knew  I  had  deceived  Clair,  and  he  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
the  whole  story." 

"Very  officious,  in  my  opinion." 
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*'He  said  lie  did  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  as  I  told 
him,  his  sense  of  duty  has  broken  two  hearts!  They  came 
to  me  at  Westwold — Mr.  Onslow  and  Clair — Clair  would 
not  believe  Mr.  Onslow's  tale  until  he  heard  it  from  my  own 
lips.  I  tried  to  deny  it — I  will  keep  nothing  back — until 
they  said  they  would  bring  me  face  to  face  with  George 
Temple.  Then  I  confessed  the  truth;  Clair  knows  now; 
he  upbraided  me,  and  when  he  was  out  I  left  the  place,  leav- 
ing a  few  lines  to  bid  him  farewell.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
him  again,  and  I  wish  to  hide  myself  away  from  everyone, 
and  so  I  came  to  you  to  ask  you  to  help  me." 

"1  need  not  say  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power.  This 
Temple,  this  parson,  has,  however,  an  awkward  claim 
against  you." 

"I  know,"  said  Eva,  "they  told  me  plainly  this  morning 
he  could  have  me  arrested  for  bigamy  if  he  knew  of  my 
marriage  with  Lord  Clair." 

"Then  he  does  not  know?" 

"Not  yet  at  least;  so  far  to  him  Mr.  Onslow  has  kept  the 
secret." 

"We  must  hope  he  will  continue  to  keep  it,  but  even  if 
this  is  so,  if  he  could  find  you  this  Temple  would  probably 
try  to  force  you  to  return  to  him." 

"That  I  never  shall!"  cried  Eva,  passionately.  "I  would 
die  before  I  did  so;  I  should  kill  myself!" 

"My  dear  girl,  do  not  talk  in  such  a  dreadful  manner. 
Let  us  consider  what  it  will  be  best  to  do;  you  wish,  I 
understand,  to  hide  yourself  away  from  both  these  men?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  Clair  reproached  me;  he  shall  not  reproach 
me  twice." 

"Well,  I  shall  not  reproach  you,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  smiling; 
"it  seems  to  me  you  have  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  And  this  Lord  Clair,  or  Kilmore — what  is  he 
like?" 

Eva's  lips  quivered. 

"Do  not  ask  me,"  she  said;  "he  is  all  that  is  generous 
and  noble.  Yes,  it  was  cruel,  wicked  of  me,  to  deceive  him. 
I  see  it  all  now,  and  must  bear  the  punishment." 

"He  will  probably  soon  get  over  it,"  answered  Mr.  Ford, 
calmly;  "he  is  very  young,  and  love  or  passion  at  his  age 
is  not  generally  deep-seated.  He  is,  in  fact,  not  married 
to  you,  and  if  you  really  mean  to  keep  out  of  his  way  he 
will  probably  soon  marry." 
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Eva  did  not  speak,  but  these  vvurds  seenicd  to  strike  a 
fresh  blow  into  her  heart.  And  Mr.  Ford,  noticing  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  rose  and  began  slowly  walking  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "we  nutst  come  to  a  direct 
understanding  if  I  act  in  this  matter.  Lord  Kilniore  has 
no  riglit  to  interfere  with  you,  but  the  other  man  undoubted- 
ly has.  But  are  you  cjuite  sure — you  w  ish  to  give  up  Lord 
Kilmore?" 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  answered  Eva. 
In  that  case  I  advise  you  to  change  your  name  for  the 
present,  and  we  must  find  some  quiet  home  for  you." 

"I  wish  to  go  abroad;    I  thought  of  Switzerland." 

"My  dear  girl,  you  cannot  go  to  Switzerland  in  mid- 
winter, and  besides,  you  cannot  go  alone." 

"I  should  not  be  afraid  if  I  w^ere  out  of  England." 

"You  are  much  safer  in  England;  safest  in  London.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  someone  whom  I  think  you  could  live 
with — for  the  present.  A  lady  wdio  lives  in  a  small  house 
in  the  North-West.  She  is — a  distant  connection  of  mine, 
and  I  feel  sure  if  I  were  to  recommend  you  she  would  receive 
you." 

"But  you  must  tell  her  nothing  of  who  I  am;  nothing  of 
my  story?" 

"Do  not  be  afraid,"  and  again  Mr.  Ford  smiled.  "You 
see  this  is  a  somewhat  awkward  affair  to  be  mixed  up  in, 
and  both  for  your  sake  and  my  own  I  shall  certainly  be 
silent.  This  Temple  will  probably  return  here  to  make  in- 
quiries about  you,  and  if  he  absolutely  proved  himself  to  be 
your  husband,  which  I  now  know  he  is,  he  might  make  him- 
self disagreeable  regarding  your  money.  He  has  no  right,  I 
believe,  to  interfere  with  it;  it  was  lodged  here  in  your 
maiden  name,  and  your  checks  have  always  been  signed  by 
that  name.  But  still  he  might  make  himself  disagreeable, 
and  I  nuist  positively  aitect  not  to  believe  vvhat  I  know  now 
to  be  a  fact.  Therefore  I  wish  you  for  the  present  to  be 
somewhere  where  I  could  see  you  if  necessary,  until  things 
settle  dow^n  a  bit — and  this  lady's  house  that  I  mentioned,  I 
think,  would  be  convenient." 

"Well,  if  you  think  she  would  take  me,  and  that  I  should 
be  safe,  I  do  not  care  where  it  is." 

"I  am  almost  sure  she  w^ould  take  vou;  she  lives  in  one 
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of  the  new  houses  up  Hampstead  way.  It  is  quiet  there — 
out  of  the  way,  in  fact — and  the  air  is  good." 

"How  shall  I  arrange  it  then?" 

"Let  me  see;  you  had  best  not  go  near  your  house  in 
South  Kensington  nor  to  an  hotel  to-night,  as  there  are 
sure  to  be  inquiries  made." 

"The  house  in  South  Kensington  is  shut  up." 

"Well,  you  have  a  cab  here,  have  you  not?  Go  down 
to  that  now — I  shall  see  you  down — and  direct  the  driver 
to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  street.  I  will  join  you  there  in 
five  minutes,  as  I  have  some  orders  to  give  here  before  I 
leave  the  bank.  Then  we  can  drive  together  to  the  lady's 
and  I  will  see  her  first  and  arrange  with  her.  And  on  the 
way,"  he  added,  smilingly,  "we  can  fix  on  a  new  and  suit- 
able name  for  you." 

"Very  well,"  said  Eva,  and  she  rose.  She  was  frightened, 
but  what  could  she  do?  She  was  forced  to  make  a  confidant 
of  Mr.  Ford,  for  she  had  no  one  else  to  whom  she  could 
turn,  and  she  could  not  live  without  the  money  that  was 
lodged  in  the  bank. 

So  she  did  as  he  directed  her.  He  escorted  her  down  to 
the  cab,  and  then  she  waited  for  him.  to  join  her  at  the  spot 
he  named.  He  did  not  keep  her  long,  and  she  speedily 
found  herself  driving  through  the  lighted  streets  with  Mr. 
Ford  by  her  side. 

"And  what  is  the  pretty  new  name  to  be?"  he  asked 
presently. 

"I  don't  knov/;  something  commonplace  will  be  best," 
answered  Eva. 

"But  nothing  commonplace  will  suit  you." 

"Oh,  that  is  no  matter,"  said  Eva  wearily.  An  intense 
dreariness  had  indeed  come  over  her  heart;  in  her  first  ex- 
citement and  indignation  against  Kilmore  she  had  said  she 
would  leave  him,  would  hide  herself  away  from  him,  and 
she  had  done  so;  but  a  reaction  had  novv^  set  in.  She  was 
thinking  of  him  as  she  sat  there  by  Mr.  Ford,  thinking  of 
him  with  wistful  regret,  while  Mr.  Ford  was  flattering  him- 
self he  was  making  himself  highly  agreeable  to  her. 

It  was  a  long  drive;  presently  they  left  the  streets,  and 
drove  through  quiet  roadways  and  up  steep  hills. 

"I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  "that  the 
lady  I  am  now  taking  you  to  is  called   Madame  de  Cimbri." 

"Is  she  French,  then?"  asked  Eva, 
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Mr.  Ford  almost  imperceptibly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''Her  husband  was,  I  believe,"  he  answered.  "No,  the 
lady  herself  is  English.  But  about  your  name?  I  must 
introduce  you,  you  know." 

"Scott  is  a  common  name;  will  that  do?"  answered  Eva. 

"Excellently  well;  Mrs.  Scott,  then — Eva  Scott — keep 
the  Eva,  as  you  are  accustomed  to  it.  Ah,  here  we  are; 
this  is  the  garden  gate  of  madame's  house." 

He  called  to  the  driver  of  the  cab  to  stop,  and  then  got 
out  and  rang  the  bell  of  a  door  in  a  high  wall. 

"If  you  w^ill  wait  for  me  in  the  cab,"  he  said,  "I  will  go 
in  and  speak  to  madame  first,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  got  out 
of  the  cab,  and  presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  was 
admitted. 

He  was  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  returning,  but  at 
last  he  did  so,  and  handed  Eva  out  of  the  cab. 

"Madame  Cimbri  will  receive  you  as  a  boarder,"  he  said; 
**but  remember,  be  careful,  Mrs.  Scott." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MADAME. 

Mr.  Ford  led  Eva  up  a  long  garden  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  as  he  did  so  she  saw  the  hall  door  was  open  and  the 
hall  lighted  within.  She  saw  also  that  a  tall,  handsome 
woman  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  and  peering  out  with  a 
curious,  excited  expression  into  the  darkness. 

"That  is  Madame  de  Cimbri,"  whispered  Air.  Ford. 

By  this  time  they  had  almost  reached  the  house  door, 
and  madame  made  a  step  forward  to  receive  them. 

"This  is  my  young  friend,  Mrs.  Scott,  madame,"  said  jNIr. 
Ford,  pleasantly;  "and,  as  I  have  been  telling  her,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  her  as  an  inmate  of  your 
house  for  a  short  wdiile." 

Madame  bow^d  on  being  thus  addressed,  and  continued 
to  look  curiously  at  Eva,  who,  however,  was  too  thickly 
veiled  for  her  really  to  see  her  face. 

"I  hope  it  will  not  inconvenience  you  to  receive  me?"  said 
Eva.     "Of  course  we  must  arrange  terms." 
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"Oil,  that  will  be  all  right,"  answered  madame,  but  not 
in  the  soft,  sweet  tones  of  Eva.  "You  have  come  a  journey, 
Mr.  Ford  tells  me,"  she  continued,  "and  I  suppose  are  tired, 
so  you  had  better  go  up  to  your  room  at  once,  and  then  we 
can  have  some  dinner;  but  you  mustn't  expect  much  on 
so  short  a  notice." 

"Oh,  anything  will  do,"  smiled  Eva;  "if  I  could  have  some 
tea  I  should  like  that  best." 

"Well,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  high  tea  would  suit- me  better 
than  dinner;  but  liere's  Mr.  Ford  to  be  considered,  and  he, 
like  all  men,  is  fond  of  a  good  dinner,"  and  madame  laughed 
and  showed  her  large,  strong,  v/hite  teeth. 

"Com^e,  madame,  don't  take  my  character  away  in  that 
fashion,"  said  the  good-looking  banker.  "See  after  Mrs. 
Scott,  and  I  will  take  my  chance." 

"Where  is  your  luggage?"  now  inquired  madame,  looking 
at  Eva,  who  blushed  beneath  her  veil. 

"I  have  none,"  she  answered;  "only  this  little  hand-bag, 
but  I  shall  order  what  I  shall  require  to-morrow." 

"]\Irs.  Scott  has  had  a  misfortune,  she  has  lost  her  lug- 
gage in  the  train,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  but  madame  did  not  look 
at  all  satisfied  with  this  explanation. 

"That's  a  queer  business,"  she  remarked.  "Well,  come 
along  up-stairs.     I  dare  say  I  can  lend  you  what  you  w^ant." 

She  led  the  way  up  a  circular-lighted  staircase,  and  as  she 
did  so  Eva  noticed  that  the  house  was  handsomely  but 
showily  furnished.  The  mistress  was  also  dressed  hand- 
somely and  showily.  She  was  a  tall  woman  with  a  large 
bust  and  a  fine  figure;  her  features  were  regular  and  her 
hair  and  complexion  dark.  Altogether  she  was  a  hand- 
some woman,  about  forty,  with  bold,  jflashing  eyes,  but 
Eva  saw  in  a  moment  she  was  not  a  lady.  Something  in- 
describable told  this ;  her  attitude,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  the 
construction  of  her  sentences. 

"This  is  the  room,"  she  said,  looking  round  the  bedroom 
into  which  she  led  Eva  with  evident  pride.  It  was  showy 
like  the  rest,  and  exactly  in  the  same  style. 

"Now,  what  do  you  want?"  she  continued.  "I've  plenty 
of  tea-gowns  and  that  sort  of  thing  if  you  want  a  change." 

"Thank  you,  but  the  gown  I  have  on  will  do  very  well," 
replied  Eva;  "and  I  brought  what  I  shall  require  for  the 
night,  and  to-morrow  I  can  buy  what  I  want." 
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"Oil!  very  well,  just  as  you  like,  of  course;  you'll  want 
a  good  uasii  alter  your  journey,  1  suppose?" 

"1  should  like  to  bathe  my  face,"  said  Eva,  unfastening 
her  veil,  and.  when  madame's  eyes  fell  on  her  lovely  fea- 
tures she  looked  anything  but  pleased. 

"Oh!   you're  quite  young,  are  you?"  she  said. 

"I  am  not  very  old,"  answered  Eva,  smiling.  Then  she 
went  to  the  mirror  and  unfastened  her  long  auburn  hair, 
which  fell  below  her  waist,  and  madamc  looked  at  it  more 
disapprovingly  still. 

"Have  you  known  Mr.  Ford  long?"  she  asked. 

'*Yes,"  answered  Eva;    "he  manages  my  money." 

"He  told  me  he  was  your  guardian.  Well,  as  soon  as  you 
are  ready,  ring  the  bell — it  is  there — and  the  servant  wdli 
come  up  and  show  you  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  where 
you  will  get  something  to  eat  and  drink.  I  have  a  nice 
drawing-room,  too,  but  you  have  taken  me  in  such  a  hurry 
it  is  not  lit." 

"I  am  sure  everything  is  very  nice." 

"Oh!  it  all  cost  a  mint  of  money,  I  can  tell  you!  I  got 
the  best  of  everything;  it's  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and 
the  carpets  you  see  are  all  Brussels,  and  the  stairs  and  draw- 
ing-room pile.  But  I'll  show  you  when  you  come  down." 
And  she  nodded  and  went  away. 

Eva  felt  relieved  after  she  had  gone.  There  was  no  doubt 
she  was  handsome,  but  it  was  a  beauty  that  did  not  please 
Eva.  She  looked  so  strong,  so  coarse,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  her  dark  eyes  that  told  of  violent 
feelings  of  either  love  or  hate. 

"I  wonder  who  she  is,"  thought  Eva;  and  then  with  a 
sigh  she  remembered  her  own  dubious  and  uncertain  po- 
sition. "Fcan't  choose,"  she  reflected,  bitterly,  "my  life  is 
as  I  have  made  it." 

Then  presently  she  bathed  her  face,  and  refastened  her 
hair,  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant,  as  madame  had 
directed  her.  A  smart,  dressy  little  waiting-maid  soon  ap- 
peared, and  informed  Eva  that  "high  tea  was  ready;"  and 
Eva  accordingly  followed  her  down-stairs,  and  was  ushered 
into  a  room  where  a  table  was  spread  with  many  good 
.  things. 

Madame  was  standing  by  Mr.  Ford  on  the  rug  before  the 
fire,  and  she  turned  round  as  Eva  entered  in  the  dark  serge 
dress  she  had  traveled  from  Westwold  in. 
17 
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"Oh!  here  you  are,"  she  said.  "Where  will  you  sit,  and 
what  will  you  have  to  drink?  Have  some  champagne,  and 
these  are  cutlets,  and  we  have  stewed  oysters,  and  a  fowl, 
as  you  see." 

Mr.  Ford  advanced  to  the  table  and  placed  a  chair  for 
Eva. 

"Sit  here  by  the  fire,  Mrs.  Scott,"  he  said;  "I  fear  you 
are  very  tired." 

"I  am  tired,"  answered  Eva. 

But  in  spite  of  her  being  tired,  Madame  de  Cimbri  saw 
that  her  unexpected  guest  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
and  that  the  banker's  eyes  rested  more  than  once  on  her 
fair  face.  Eva,  however,  was  very  quiet  and  subdued,  and 
asked  leave  to  retire  very  early  in  the  evening. 

"I  will  try  and  see  you  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  rising 
and  taking  her  hand,  "I  may  have  some  news." 

"Thank  you;  you  are  very  kind,"  answered  Eva,  and 
then  she  said  good-night  and  went  away,  and  after  she  was 
gone  madame  turned  to  Mr.  Ford. 

"Who  do  you  sav  she  is,  James,  and  where  is  her  hus- 
band?" 

"She  is  a  young  woman  who  has  a  large  fortune,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Ford,  "and  has  had  the  misfortune  to  marry 
badly.  As  I  told  you,  she  wants  to  live  here  on  the  quiet 
for  a  bit,  and  I  don't  think  she  will  be  much  trouble  to  you." 

"But  I  don't  think  I  shall  like  it.  Do  you  think  lier 
pretty?" 

"She  is  fairly  good-looking,  I  think,"  answered  Mr.  Ford, 
with  affected  carelessness. 

"But  I  can't  understand  you  bringing  her  here?" 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  know  where  else  to  take  her; 
she  wants  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  this  husband  of  hers, 
and  she  has  such  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  bank  I  can- 
not very  well  afford  to  lose  sight  of  her." 

"Oh,  it's  business  then?" 

"Purely  business." 

"I  wonder,  in  that  case,  you  did  not  take  her  to  the  lady 
in  Eccleston  Square." 

"The  lady  in  Eccleston  Square,  as  you  call  her,"  replied 
Mr.  Ford,  a  little  grimly,  "would  not  have  done  at  all.  If 
I  had  taken  her  to  my  house  people  would  have  known  she 
was  there.  Here  no  one  need  know,  and  as  I  told  you,  she 
wishes  to  be  very  quiet." 
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"She  has  rather  good  hair." 

"Has  she?  I  did  not  notice  it;"  and  then  he  changed  the 
conversation,  and  after  awhile  went  away. 

And  the  next  morning,  as  he  sat  as  usual  in  his  private 
room  at  the  bank,  a  card  was  brought  up  to  him,  at  which 
he  looked  with  interest. 

"Show^  the  gentleman  up,"  he  said  to  the  young  man  who 
had  brought  in  the  card,  and  a  few  moments  later  Lord 
Kilmore  was  ushered  in. 

Mr.  Ford  rose  and  bowed,  and  Kilmore  also  bowled,  and 
began  the  conversation  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,  Mr.  Ford," 
he  said,  "for  the  purpose  of  making  some  inquiries  about — 
a  lady." 

Again  ^Ir.  Ford  bowed.  He  was  thinking  what  a  good- 
looking  young  fellow  this  was,  and  also  casting  over  in  his 
mind  what  it  would  be  wisest  for  him  to  say. 

"You  know,  I  believe,  Miss  Eva  Moore?"  went  on  Kil- 
more. 

"Yes,  I  know  Miss  Moore  slightly;  she  is  one  of  the  de- 
positors in  the  bank." 

"So  I  have  understood.  Air.  Ford,  you  will  pardon  me 
asking  you,  I  hope,  but  do  you  know  her  present  address?" 

Air.  Ford  hesitated. 

"I  have  been  to  her  house  in  South  Kensington,  which 
I  find  is  shut  up,"  continued  Kilmore;  "and  I  am  most 
anxious  to  know  of  her  welfare,  and  her  present  address." 

"I  can  assure  you  of  her  welfare,  then,"  answ-ered  Mr. 
Ford,  smiling.  "I  saw  the  young  lady  yesterday ;  she  came 
here  on  a  matter  of  business.  But  as  to  her  address,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  refuse  your  request,  as  I  was 
especially  asked  not  to  give  it  to  Lord  Kilmore." 

"Asked  not  to  give  it  to  me?"  repeated  Kilmore,  blankly. 

"Yes;  the  young  lady  seemed  to  expect  some  such  in- 
quiry would  be  m.ade,  and  she  asked  me  to  decHne  to  an- 
swer it." 

"But  that — might  be  regarding  someone  else?"  hesitated 
Kilmore. 

Again  Mr.  Ford  smiled;  he  had  decided  how^  to  act  and 
felt  himself  the  master  of  the  situation. 

"I  will  repeat  Aliss  Moore's  words,"  he  replied,  "as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember  them.     She  said,  'If  Lord  Kilmore  calls 
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and  inquires  where  I  am,  tell  him  I  requested  you  not  to 
tell  him;  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  again.'  " 

"She  said  that?" 

"She  certainly  said  that;  she  also  requested  me  not  to  give 
it  to  another  gentleman — a  clergyman." 

Kilmore  grew  pale  and  bit  his  lips. 

"And  you  will  not?"  he  said. 

"Certainly  I  will  not;  you  may  judge  by  your  own  case 
that  I  mean  to  respect  the  young  lady's  wishes." 

"And  is — she  well,  is  she  safe?" 

"She  seemed  quite  well,  though  somewhat  agitated,  and 
she  gave  me  to  understand  she  had  gone  through  some 
trying  interview  or  other." 

"And — will  you  see  her  again?" 

"I  presume  I  shall  see  her  occasionally  on  business." 

"Will  you  tell  her  then — that — that  if  at  any  time  she 
changes  her  resolution,  if  she  will  see  me,  I  will  go  to  her 
at  once.  I  wish  most  earnestly  to  see  her — perhaps  you 
would  convey  a  letter  to  her?" 

"Most  certainly,  if  you  wish  it." 

"I  shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  favor;  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  express  my  gratitude  if  you  will." 

"It  is  a  very  trifling  service,  and  I  am  only  sorry  to  be 
compelled  as  a  gentleman  to  refuse  to  give  you  her  ad- 
dress. I  may  tell  you,  however,  she  is  going  immediately 
abroad." 

"Well,  I  will  v.Tite;  I  wish  I  could  see  her  before  she 
goes — if  I  enclose  the  letter  to  you — " 

"She  will  receive  it,  and  I  will  convey  her  answer  back 
to  you." 

"I  thank  you  more  than  I  can  express;  and  Mr.  Ford, 
there  is  a  strong  reason — a  far  stronger  reason  than  in  my 
case,  that  if  this  clergyman  should  come  here  to  ask  after 
her  that  he  should  not  know  Vvdiere  she  is.  He  might 
bring  her  immense  trouble  and  pain,  and  I  ask,  I  implore 
you,  to  keep  her  secret  from  him." 

Mr.  Ford  slightly  waved  his  hand. 

"Lord  Kilmore,  if  I  have  proved  trustworthy  in  your  case 
I  am  not  likely  to  betray  her  confidence  to  the  parson.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman, and  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  snubbing 
him." 

•Th^nk  you  very  much;  then  I  will  enclose  my  letter  to 
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Miss  Eva  Moore  to  yon,  and  you  will  let  me  have  her 
answer?" 

"I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Must  you 
go?  Good-morning,  then,  Lord  Kilmore,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  met  you." 

"And  I  trust  our  acquaintance  will  continue,"  said  Kil- 
more, frankly,  holding  out  his  hand.  "I  shall  always  feel 
myself  indebted  to  you."  And  then  he  turned  and  went 
away,  and  once  more  the  banker  smiled  as  the  door  closed 
behind  him. 

"Upon  my  word,  the  young  lady  has  good  taste,"  he  was 
thinking;  "that's  a  fine  looking  young  fellow,  and  a  nice 
fellow  seemingly  too.  But  I  pretty  cleverly  countermined 
him — everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  UNANSWERED  LETTER. 

The  same  day  a  letter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Ford  from  Kil- 
more. It  contained  one  addressed  to  ]\,Iiss  Eva  Moore, 
which  was  sealed,  and  also  a  few  courteous  lines  to  the 
banker  himself. 

^,Ir.  Ford  read  his  own  letter,  and  then  the  address  of  the 
one  intended  for  Eva,  and  after  he  had  done  so  he  calmly 
locked  Eva's  letter  away.  He  had  no  intention  of  deliver- 
ing it,  but  he  did  not  read  it.  X'or  shall  we.  Are  there 
not  v.ords  that  two  only  should  hear,  and  thoughts  too 
sacred  for  the  common  ken?  Kilmore  had  VvTitten  in  the 
fullness  of  his  heart;  written  to  the  woman  he  loved,  and 
it  was  like  a  cry  from  his  soul.  He  entreated  her  to  see  him 
again,  "if  it  were  only  to  say  farewell.''  He  thanked  her 
w  ith  passionate  tenderness  for  writing  in  the  letter  she  had 
left  for  liim  at  Westwold,  that  "her  love  would  not  change." 
"Xor  will  mine,  Eva,''  he  told  her,  "and  do  not  wait  until  you 
are  in  some  'desperate  need'  to  call  me  back."  It  was  a 
letter  in  truth  which  might  have  changed  their  whole  lives, 
a  letter  to  his  love,  though  she  might  be  an  erring  one,  but 
it  was  fated  not  to  reach  her  hands. 
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The  banker  locked  it  securely  away,  and  then  sat  down 
to  think.  Afterward,  he  went  out  and  purchased  two  stall 
tickets  for  a  successful  play,  and  sent  them  out  to  Hamp- 
stead  by  an  especial  messenger  to  Madame  de  Cimbri. 
'They  are  for  you  and  Mrs.  Scott,"  he  wrote,  "for  this  even- 
ing, and  I  will  send  a  brougham  to  Norham  Villa  in  time 
to  take  you  both  to  the  theater.  I  will  try  to  join  you  there," 
he  added,  "but  I  can't  promise,  as  I  may  have  a  home  en- 
gagement." 

Madame  de  Cimbri  was  delighted  to  receive  the  tickets. 
She  ran  Vv^ith  them  in  her  hand  and  Mr.  Ford's  open  letter, 
which  was  a  guarded  one,  to  the  dining-room  where  Eva 
was  sitting. 

"Isn't  this  jolly!"  she  cried;  "Mr.  Ford  has  sent  us  tickets 
for  the  Adelphi  to-night,  and  he's  going  to  send  a  brougham 
to  take  us  to  the  theater.     I  am  so  glad!" 

Eva,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  feeling  ill  and  languid, 
looked  up  without  interest. 

"I  cannot  go,"  she  said. 

"Not  go!  And  when  he's  going  to  send  a  brougham 
and  everything,  and  if  he  can  get  there  he's  certain  to  treat 
us  to  a  good  supper  after  the  play.     Oh,  you  must  go." 

Eva  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  feel  very  well,"  she  an- 
swered; "and  I  would  rather  not  go." 

"Oh,  very  well,  please  yourself,  of  course;  but  I  never 
refuse  a  good  offer,  and  as  Mr.  Ford's  messenger  is  v/ait- 
ing  for  an  answer,  I'll  write  a  line  to  tell  him  you  are  not 
feeling  well  enough  to  go,  but  I  will  be  there." 

"Thank  you,  very  much,"  said  Eva,  and  once  more  her 
head  fell  languidly,  and  she  gazed  with  listless  eyes  into 
the  fire. 

She  was  feeling  ill,  body  and  mind  alike.  The  blow  had 
fallen  so  suddenly  at  the  end,  and  Clair  liad  treated  her  so 
cruelly  she  thought,  cruelly  at  least  for  Clair!  She  forgot 
what  a  frightful  shock  it  had  given  him;  that  he  had  be- 
lieved in  her  and  loved  her  so  well. 

"Yet  I  told  him  I  v/as  not  a  good  woman,"  thought  poor 
Eva  mournfully,  and  then  a  little  shiver  ran  through  her 
frame.  She  had  taken  a  chill,  probably  from  sleeping  in 
one  of  madame's  smart,  though  unaired  beds.  And  then 
her  mental  condition  naturally  afifected  her  health. 

"I  would  be  better  dead,"  she  thought;  "what  is  the  good 
of  my  life  parted  from  Clair,  and  living  in  constant  dread 
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of  that  wretch  finding  me  out?  And  I  don't  Hke  this 
woman's  face;   I  can't  bear,  at  least,  to  stay  here." 

In  the  meantime  r^ladame  de  Cmibri  had  written  her  note 
to  ^Ir.  Ford  accepting  his  invitation  to  the  theater,  and 
(Hspatched  it  with  liis  messenger,  who  conveyed  it  straight 
to  the  bank. 

It  was  exactly  what  he  expected,  and  what  he  had  planned 
to  obtain.  He  knew  madame  adored  theaters;  that  they 
gave  her  unending  delight,  and  that  she  would  be  most 
unlikely  to  refuse  stalls  for  the  Adelphi.  And  he  knew, 
also,  vhat  Eva  would  be  most  unlikely  to  go.  He  wished  to 
see  Eva  alone,  and  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  joining 
madame  at  the  play.  He  was  thinking  of  a  younger  and 
fairer  woman  when  he  made  these  arrangements;  and  about 
nine  o'clock,  to  Eva's  great  surprise,  he  arrived  at  Norham 
Villa,  and  was  announced  wdiile  she  was  lying  on  a  couch 
in  the  dining-room  there. 

She  rose,  and  a  flush  came  to  her  lovely  face  which  ^Ir. 
Ford  noticed  admiringly  and  mistook  its  cause.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  pretty  white  tea  gown  which  madame  had  pur- 
chased for  her  in  the  morning.  ^ladame  liked  buying 
things,  and  Eva  had  felt  too  weary  and  disheartened  to  go 
out,  and  had  therefore  commissioned  madame  to  buy  her 
some  necessaries. 

"Mr.   Ford!''  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  advancing  smilingly  and  holding  out 
his  hand,  which  Eva  took. 

"I  thought  you  were  at  the  theater?"  she  said. 

**I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  going,"  he  replied,  still 
holding  her  hand.  "I  wanted  m.adame  out  of  the  way,  and 
I  knew  she  could  not  resist  theater  tickets." 

"Have — you  heard  anything?"  asked  Eva  in  alarm. 

"Xot  directly;  but  I  have  been  making  certain  inquiries, 
and  therefore  I  wished  to  see  you  alone  to  tell  you  the 
result" 

"Yes." 

"]My  dear  girl,  now  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  you,  but  I  wish 
to  warn  you,  and  entreat  you  not  to  be  rash.  The  inquiries 
which  I  have  made  through  a  legal  friend  were  regarding 
the  punishment  of  bigamy." 

Eva  started,  and  her  lips  quivered. 

'"Don't  look  so  frightened;   you  are  quite  safe  here,  but 
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you  must  be  prudent.  I  can  understand  that  madame  is 
not  attractive  to  you." 

Eva  did  not  speak. 

"She  is  not  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to;  she  is 
not  a  lady,  in  fact,  but  she  is  useful.  She  is  not  troubled 
with  over-fine  scruples  of  any  kind,  and  as  long  as  she  is 
paid  for  her  services  she  knov/s  how  to  hold  her  tongue. 
Do  you  understand?  She  is  a  convenient  person  for  you 
to  be  with  under  your  present  circumstances,  and  I  advise 
you  just  now  at  least  to  remain  here." 

Eva  sighed  restlessly. 

*'I  should  rather  go  abroad,"  she  said. 

"It  would  be  much  less  safe;  while  you  are  here,  on  the 
spot,  as  it  were,  I  can  see  you,  and  can  give  you  timely  warn- 
ing if  anything  like  an  arrest  is  attempted.  You  must  not 
play  with  fire,  you  know,  my  dear  girl!  You  have,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  placed  yourself  within  the  power  of  the  law 
by  that  foolish  marriage  with  Lord  Kilmore,  and  the  con- 
sequences might  be  very  serious." 

"What  could  they  do?"  asked  Eva. 

"My  legal  friend  assured  me  that  the  punishment  for 
bigamy  is  sometimes  very  severe.  The  law  is  'not  more 
than  seven  years'  or  less  than  three  years'  penal  servitude.' " 

"Penal  servitude!" 

"Yes;  or  not  m.ore  than  two  years'  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labor." 

"It  is  impossible!"  cried  Eva,  starting  to  her  feet. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  so;  and  the  unfortunate  part  of  it 
is  that  you  contracted  this  second  marriage  with  this  young 
lord  so' short  a  period  after  your  first  marriage.  Had  seven 
years  elapsed  without  your  hearing  of  Mr.  Temple  it  would 
have  considerably  mitigated  the  offense." 

Eva  clasped  her  hands  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

"I  must  have  been  mad,"  she  said;  "I  knew  nothing 
of  this ;  I  knew  it  was  not  right,  but — " 

"You  allowed  the  young  gentleman  to  overpersuade  you." 

*T  was  thrown  with  him;  he  saved  my  life —  I'd  better 
have  died!" 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear  young  lady!  You  are  far 
too  pretty  a  woman  to  talk  of  dying.  You  must  live  and 
be  bright  and  happy,  and  this  ugly  sword  that  is  hanging 
over  your  head  must  be  warded  off.  You  know  you  can 
completely  depend  on  me." 
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"You  are  very  good." 

"I  don't  set  up  to  be  very  good,"  answered  the  banker, 
smiling;  ''but  when  1  hke  a  person,  when  I  achnire  a  woman, 
1  will  do  anything  for  her.  Don't  make  a  confidant  of 
madame,  however;  she  is  a  useful  person  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  you  must  draw  a  line.  I  told  her  this  much,  that 
you  were  a  young  lady  with  a  good  fortune,  and  that  you 
liad  had  the  misfortune  to  marry  badly,  and  wished  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  your  husband,  and  live  on  the  quiet  for  a 
bit.  Here  you  can ;  but  even  here  I  wouldn't  walk  too  much 
about  the  streets.  You  are  too  handsome  in  fact — but  it's 
a  charming  fault." 

Eva  made  no  answer;  she  was  not  thinking  of  Mr.  Ford 
and  his  compliments,  but  of  her  own  miserable  position. 

"And  Clair — Lord  Kilm.ore?"  she  said  presently,  raising 
her  lustrous  eyes.     "Have  you  heard  anything  of  him?" 

"Not  one  word,"  answered  Mr.  Ford. 

"I  thought  perhaps  he  might  go  to  you — to  inquire," 
continued  Eva.  "He  knew  that  I  know  you,  and  that  my 
money  is  in  your  bank,  and  I  told  him  of  your  visit  to  West- 
wold." 

"Did  you?  But  you  do  not  wish  to  have  any  further 
communication  with  him  now^?" 

"No,  no;  what  good  would  it  do?  Besides,  I  said  I 
would  not;   I  wrote  to  him  I  would  trouble  him  no  more." 

"It  is  the  wisest,  indeed  your  only  course;  besides,  if  this 
affair  of  the  bigamous  marriage  with  him  leaked  out  he 
might  be  dragged  into  it." 

"Hov/?     He  did  not  know." 

"That  v\'Ould  be  very  difftcult  to  prove.  No,  my  dear  girl, 
you  must  not  attempt  to  renew  your  unfortunate  acquaint- 
ance with  Lord'Kilmore." 

"Unfortunate,  indeed!"  said  Eva  with  a  restless  sigh. 

"You  must  try  to  forget  it." 

"That  I  never  can— but  it's  no  matter." 

"And  there  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  arrange  with  you; 
I  may  wish  to  see  you;  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should 
see  you  without  the'knowledge'of  madame  sometimes.  She 
goes  a  great  deal  to  the  theater  in  the  evenings  and  I  can 
see  you  when  she  is  away,  but  it  would  be  better  she  did 
not  know  that  I  did.  For  instance,  this  evening  do  not 
tell  her  I  have  been  here." 

"But  Mr.  Ford—" 
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"It  would  be  wiser,  I  assure  you;  she  is  rather  an  odd 
person,  and  has  a  jealous  disposition,  and  might  not  like 
to  think  I  saw  you  in  her  absence." 

"But  the  servants —     Mr.  Ford,  I  really  cannot  do  this." 

"My  dear  girl,"  and  Mr.  Ford  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
"such  servants  as  madame's  are  not  difficult  to  silence.  I 
can  arrange  all  that;  and  I've  no  doubt,"  and  he  gave  a 
low  laugh,  "that  madame  has  visitors  of  which  I  do  not 
hear." 

"I  do  not  know;    I  know  nothing  of  such  things." 

"No?  And  yet — "  ]\Ir.  Ford  paused  after  he  had  said 
these  three  words,  and  Eva  felt  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
annoyance  and  anger.  She  knew  he  meant  more  than  he 
had  expressed,  and  was  slightly  amused  perhaps. 

But  with  easy  tact  the  next  moment  he  changed  the  con- 
versation. He  was  a  well-read  mian,  and  had  traveled  a 
great  deal,  and  could  make  himself  exceedingly  agreeable 
when  he  pleased.  It  pleased  him  to  do  so  now;  to  try 
to  make  Eva  forget  for  a  time  at  least  the  absorbing  trou- 
bles of  her  life. 

He  stayed  about  an  hour,  and  then  left  her,  but  before 
he  did  so  he  again  cautioned  her  about  IMadame  de  Cimbri. 

"Promise  not  to  tell  I've  been  here,"  he  said;  "we  need 
not  tell  madame  everything." 

"But  if  she  asks  me?" 

"Most  unlikely;   and  now,  my  dear  girl,  good-night." 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  her  and  went  away,  and  Eva 
heard  a  whispered  conversation  in  the  hall  before  the  house 
door  closed  behind  him.  He  left  her  still  more  miserable 
than  she  had  been  before.  A  vague  hope  had  lingered  in 
her  breast  that  Clair  would  go  to  Mr.  Ford;  that  through 
him  he  might  have  traced  her,  that  he  might  have  come 
to  her.  But  he  had  not  even  tried  it  seemed!  And  then 
Mr.  Ford  had  terrified  her  about  the  legal  penalties  she  had 
incurred.  Penal  servitude!  The  very  words  vvcre  enough 
to  strike  terror  into  her  soul,  and  if  ]\Ir.  Ford  had  meant 
to  frighten  her,  he  certainly  had  most  successfully  done  so. 

She  went  up-stairs  before  Madame  de  Cimbri  returned, 
but  not  to  sleep.  She  heard  her  arrive,  and  she  heard  her 
also  laughing  and  talking  with  her  maid.  Then  followed 
a  restless  night,  haunted  by  terrible  dreams.  She  felt  so  ill 
and  feverish  in  the  morning  that  she  did  not  go  down-stairs, 
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and  presently,  after  breakfast,  madame  came  up  to  see  after 
her. 

"What  a  pity  you  did  not  go  last  night  to  the  Adelphi," 
she  said.  "I  did  enjoy  myself,  while  you  were  staying 
moping  at  home." 

"I  was  not  well  enough  to  go,"  answered  Eva,  wearily. 

'*You  do  look  awfully  bad  this  morning,  anyhow.  Well, 
Mr.  Ford  didn't  cast  up.  I  suppose  he  couldn't  get  away 
from  his  old  woman."     And  Aladame  de  Cimbri  laughed. 

"His  old  woman?"  repeated  Eva. 

"Yes,  his  wife;  you  knew  he  was  married,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I've  heard  so;  I'd  forgotten,"  answered  Eva, 
indifferently. 

"Oh!  he's  married  sure  enough,  though  he's  never  to  be 
seen  with  her.  He  married  a  rich  old  woman  for  her  mon- 
ey, and  he  knows  how  to  spend  it;  but  he's  rich  and  can 
afford  to  be  generous." 

Eva  made  no  reply,  and  presently  to  her  great  relief  mad- 
ame went  away.  There  was  something  about  this  woman 
inexpressibly  antipathetic  to  Eva.  Her  coarse  beauty,  her 
coarse  mind  revolted  her.  So  she  spent  the  morning  in 
her  own  room  miserably  enough,  repining  at  her  fate. 

"But  for  my  childish  folly,"  she  was  thinking,  'T  should 
now  have  been  Clair's  happy  wife — my  own  Clair — whom 
I  love,  and  who  loves  me  so  well.  If  my  mother  had  lived 
she  would  have  taken  care  of  me,  and  everything  might 
have  been  different.  As  it  was,  I  was  thrown  on  the  world 
without  a  guide,  and  shipwrecked  my  happiness.  I  thought 
I  should  defy  fate  when  I  married  Clair,  but  fate  was  too 
strong  for  me,  and  this  is  the  end." 

In  this  unhappy  frame  of  mind  she  spent  hour  after  hour, 
and  while  she  was  thinking  of  her  lost  lover  with  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  and  regret,  he  was  receiving  a  blow — seem- 
ingly from  her — which  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

As  early  in  the  morning  as  he  thought  it  possible  to  call 
on  a  stranger,  Kilmore  proceeded  to  Ford's  Bank  and  asked 
to  see  jNIr.  James  Ford.  He  sent  up  his  card  and  was 
speedily  ushered  into  the  banker's  presence. 

"Ah,  Lord  Kilmore,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  rising  and  extend- 
ing his  well-shaped  hand  in  welcome;  "I  am  pleased  to  see 
you ;  I  hoped  you  would  call." 

"I  must  apologize  for  coming  so  early — but  I  felt  anxious." 
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"Precisely;  about  the  fate  of  your  letter,  you  mean,  to 
Miss  Eva  Moore?" 

*'Yes,"  answered  Kilmore  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"Well,  I  am  afraid  my  news  will  not  be  very  welcome; 
I  saw  the  young  lady  last  night,  and  I  carried  your  letter 
with  me  when  I  went  to  see  her." 

"And—" 

"Well,  at  first  she  did  not  wish  to  open  it,  but  asked  me 
to  carry  it  back  to  you." 

"Unopened!"  exclaimed  Kilmore,  and  his  face  blanched 
strangely. 

"Finally  she  did  open  it;  she  read  it  before  me,  and  sent 
a  verbal  answer  by  me.  Tell  him,'  she  said,  'that  it  is  no 
use;  I  cannot  see  him,  and  he  must  not  write.'  " 

"Was  that  all?"  asked  Kilmore,  with  quivering  lips. 

"There  were  a  few  more  words  to  that  effect,  but  that  was 
the  gist  of  them.  It  was  useless  and  only  painful  to  renew 
a — broken  tie.  That  was  what  she  wished  me  to  convey  to 
you — and  Lord  Kilmore,  you  will  pardon  me  v/hen  I  remind 
you  in  all  confidence  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  young 
lady." 

"You  mean — " 

"I  mean  her  unfortunate  and  early  marriage,  of  which, 
on  account  of  business  matters,  she  was  obliged  to  make 
me  cognizant.  One  day  a  gentleman  called  here  at  the 
bank  and  asked  to  see  one  of  the  partners.  My  father  rare- 
ly comes  to  town  and  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  clergyman, 
and  said  he  had  come  to  make  certain  inquires  about  the 
whereabouts  of  Miss  Eva  Moore,  whom  he  understood  had 
money  deposited  in  the  bank.  But  before  he  called  I  had 
-had  a'note  from  Miss  Eva  Moore,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight 
personal  acquaintance,  warning  me  that  inquiries  might  be 
made  about  her,  but  requesting  me  to  give  no  information 
on  the  subject  whatever,  and  especially  not  to  give  her  ad- 
dress.    I  received  this  letter  from  Westwold." 

"From  Westwold!"  echoed  Kilmore,  with  visible  agita- 
tion. 

"Yes,  from  Westwold,"  repeated  Mr.  Ford,  in  a  somewhat 
marked  manner.  "Well,  this  gentleman,  this'  clergyman, 
got  rather  bellicose  when  I  declined  to  give  the  information 
he  asked  for;  he  said  he  had  a  legal  right  to  know,  and 
finally  that  she  was  his  v/ife.  This,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did 
not  believe,  and  T  firmly  refused  to  give  Miss  Moore's  ad- 
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dress.  I  wrote  to  her  to  tell  her  of  my  clerical  visitor,  and 
she  replied  that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  her  address,  or  any- 
thing else  concerning  her.  But  in  a  subsequent  interview 
she  admitted  that  she  had  married  this  man  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  that  they  had  been  parted  for  three  or  four  years. 
But,  of  course,  the  marriage  tie  remains,  and  under  these 
circumstances — " 

Kilmore  had  listened  to  this  long  explanation  in  extreme 
agitation.  That  Mr.  Ford  should  know  all  tliis  was  bitter 
enough,  but  that  Eva  should  have  planned,  deliberately 
ptenned,  to  deceive  him  was  more  bitter  still.  He  remem- 
bered at  this  moment  Mr,  Ford's  visit  to  Westwold;  re- 
membered that  he  must,  in  all  probability,  have  heard  of 
himself  there  as  Eva's  husband,  and  he  understood  Mr. 
Ford's  allusion  to  "a  broken  tie"  only  too  well. 

"Then,"  he  said,  with  faltering  lips,  'T  am  to  understand 
that — Miss  Moore  does  not  wish  any  further  communication 
with  me?" 

'That  is  what  she  commissioned  me  to  express.  And 
she  is  equally  anxious  to  see  and  hear  nothing  further  of 
this  husband  of  hers.  I  shall  certainly  refuse  to  give  him 
any  information  if  he  comes  here,  but  at  the  same  time  I  fear 
there  may  be  some  trouble  about  it.  You  see  his  claim  is 
certainly  a  legal  one,  and  he  could  no  doubt  compel  her  to 
return  to  him." 

"She  will  never  return  to  him,"  said  Kilmore,  excitedly. 

"Not  willingly,  I  am  sure;  but  the  safest  plan  for  her  is 
to  keep  out  of  his  way  and  out  of  his  ken,  and  to  do  this 
she  must  keep  out  of  England  at  present.  Thus  you  see  her 
decision  is  wise,   Lord   Kilmore,  regarding  yourself," 

Kilmore  bowed  haughtily  and  bit  his  lips.  His  heart 
was  full  of  inexpressible  bitterness  and  pain,  and  after  a  few 
more  words  he  took  leave  of  the  banker,  who  smiled  softly 
to  himself  after  he  was  gone. 

"I  think  I  have  ended  that,"  he  thought,  and  he  prided 
himself  on  his  cleverness  in  having  done  so. 

But  there  was  no  smile  on  Kilmore's  lips  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  bank  and  went  into  the  crowded  streets.  His 
heart  was  out  of  tune  with  the  whole  world.  Nothing  is 
so  terrible  as  to  lose  faith  in  one  we  love,  and  yet  go  on 
loving  still.  This  was  Kilmore's  state,  and  with  a  gloomy 
brow  and  oppressed  with  miserable  thoughts  he  left  town 
the  same  da^, 
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"What  is  the  good  of  staying?"  he  told  himself.  "She 
won't  see  me,  she  won't  write  to  me,  and  yet  she  could 
confide  in  this  man." 

He  traveled  down  to  Kilmore  by  the  first  train  he  could 
catch,  and  arrived  there  during  the  afternoon.  He  was 
not  expected,  and  he  walked  from  the  station  and  soon 
found  himself  on  his  own  land;  on  the  broad  acres  that 
had  descended  to  him,  and  which  had  been  inherited  by 
his  father  with  such  pleasure  and  pride. 

But  Kilmore  felt  neither  pleasure  nor  pride  as  he  looked 
on  the  wide  grass  lands,  on  the  w^ooded  park,  on  the 
gurgling  Ayre.  A  woman's  love  had  spoilt  everything  for 
him,  and  gloomy  and  dissatisfied  he  strode  on,  and  in  one  of 
the  walks  in  the  park  he  suddenly  encountered  his  cousin, 
Annette  Gower. 

The  girl  started  violently  wdien  she  saw  him,  and  her 
face  flushed  crimson  and  then  grew  pale,  and  Kilmore 
could  not  lielp  noticing  her  agitation. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  see  me?"  he  said,  as  he  shook 
hands   with   her. 

"No,"  faltered  Annette. 

"How  is  my  mother?"  then  asked  Kilmore. 

"She — is  the  same,  I  think,"  answered  Annette,  but  still 
in  a  very  agitated  voice. 

"Where  were  you  going?  Will  you  turn  with  me?"  said 
Kilmore.  He,  too,  was  disturbed  by  this  meeting,  and 
remembered  his  last  parting  with  his  cousin  wdien  he  had 
gone  on  his  dreary  errand  to  learn  the  bitter  truth  at  West- 
wold.  It  had  been  as  lie  had  told  Mr.  Onslow,  "more  bitter 
than  death,"  and  now  he  was  returning  after  drinking  this 
cup  of  gall. 

So  the  cousins,  each  with  their  ow^n  sad  secrets  hidden 
in  their  hearts,  turned  and  walked  on  together  through  the 
darkening  park.  Annette  asked  no  questions,  and  Kilmore 
made  no  explanation.  She  saw  by  his  gloomy  brow,  by  his 
brief  answers  and  general  bearing,  that  he  had  returned 
no  happier  a  man  than  when  he  left. 

"Something  terrible  has  happened  to  him,"  thought  the 
girl,  as  she  glanced  at  his  clouded  face,  and  with  a  troubled 
heart  she,  too,  returned  to  the  Hall. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

A  PAIR  OF  GLOVES. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Ford  once  more 
arrived  at  Norham  Villa.  Madame  de  Cimbri  had  evidently 
no  idea  he  had  been  there  on  the  night  that  she  had  gone 
to  the  theatre,  and  welcomed  him  with  effusion. 

''Well,  what  a  stranger  you  have  been!"  she  cried,  as  she 
entered  the  showy  drawing-room  about  half-past  nine 
o'clock.  *T  was  beginning  to  think  Mrs.  Scott  here  must 
have  frightened  you  away." 

And  she  laughed  and  showed  her  white  teeth. 

*'You  must  have  known  that  was  impossible,"  answered 
Mr.  Ford,  advancing  to  where  Eva  sat,  and  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"And  you  didn't  cast  up  at  the  theatre  that  night  also," 
continued  iMadame  de  Cimbri.  "Well,  you  know  when  'the 
cat's  away  the  mice  will  play,'  and  I  picked  up  a  friend." 

Mr.  Ford  looked  annoyed,  and  madame  mistaking  the 
expression  of  his  face,  added  hastily: 

"Oh!  it  was  only  young  Ludlow;  he's  very  harmless." 

"Perfectly,"  said  Air.  Ford,  sarcastically. 

"And  what  wdll  you  take?"  went  on  madame.  "You  want 
something  after  all  that  long  drive." 

"Let  me  see,"  answered  Mr.  Ford,  as  though  considering 
the  matter.  "Have  you  any  of  that  sparkling  burgundy 
stin?" 

"That  you  sent  me?  Oh,  yes;  I  only  keep  that  for  high 
days  and  holidays.     Pll  go  and  get  you  a  bottle." 

"Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  and  as  madame  hurried  out 
of  the  room  to  get  the  wine  he  quietly  put  a  piece  of  folded 
paper  in  Eva's  hand  after  she  was  gone. 

"Read  that  in  your  own  room  presently,"  he  said;  "and 
we  must  see  how  v*^e  can  arrange  it." 

Eva  took  the  paper  with  a  sinking  heart.  She  waited 
until  madame  returned  with  the  burgundy  and  then  left  the 
room,  and  went  to  her  own,  and  there  read  the  note  Mr. 
Ford  had  given  her. 

"I  wish  to  see  you  alone  and  talk  to  you,"  he  had  written. 
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"The  parson  has  1jecn  to  the  bank  and  made  himself  re- 
markably disagreeable.  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  he  said 
and  how  I  answered  him ;  and  so  we  must  try  to  arrange  to 
meet  alone.     You  must  help  me. 

"F." 

These  words  naturally  threw  Eva  into  a  state  of  agitation, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  sufficiently  compose 
herself  to  return  to  the  drawing-room.  When  she  did,  Mr. 
Ford  was  sipping  his  burgundy,  and  madame  was  standing 
smiling  beside  him. 

"Now,  ^Irs.  Scott,  isn't  he  good?"  she  said.  "He  has 
brought  us  more  theatre  tickets,  and  you  must  go  this  time." 

Eva  shook  her  head. 

"Now  don't  you  think  it  would  do  her  good?"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  banker.  "She's  got  a  cold,  but  I 
always  say  it  does  no  good  to  coddle  a  cold." 

"I  am  very  sorry  you  have  a  cold,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  looking 
at  Eva.  "Well,  suppose  we  fix  another  day  for  you  to  go 
to  the  theatre  with  madame.  These  tickets  are  for  to- 
morrow." 

"And  waste  the  tickets,  James!  I  call  that  a  sin,"  ex- 
claimed madame.  "You've  paid  for  them,  so  what's  the 
good  of  throwing  the  money  away!  If  Mrs.  Scott's  not 
well  enough  to  go,  I  am,  and  perhaps  you  can  go,  too?" 

"No,  I  am  going  to  a  dinner  party  to-morrow,"  answered 
the  banker,  "and  I  cannot  get  out  of  it." 

"What  a  bother!  Well,  never  mind.  Til  go,  and  I  dare 
say  I'll  get  someone  to  call  the  carriage  for  me  if  you 
treat  me  to  one,  or  get  me  a  cab." 

"Perhaps  the  accommodating  Mr.  Ludlow,"  smiled  the 
banker.  "Yes,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  treat  you  to  a 
carriage,  as  you  call  it.  What  time  shall  I  order  the 
brougham  to  be  here  for  you?" 

"Oh!  I  like  to  be  there  early.  I  don't  like  to  miss  the 
first  piece;  so  order  it  in  time  for  that,  and  thank  you  very 
much." 

"Then  that  is  arranged,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  quietly,  "and  it 
shall  be  there  for  you  when  the  play  is  over;"  and  as  he 
said  this  he  gave  one  glance  with  his  bright  hazel  eyes  at 
Eva. 

She  understood  its  m.eaning;  he  had  arranged- to  get 
madame  out  of  the  way,  and  he  meant  to  come  to  Norham 
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\'illa  in  her  absence,  and  tell  her  what  "the  parson,"  as  he 
called  him,  had  said. 

This  is  exactly  what  he  intended,  and  exactly  what  he 
did.  The  brougham  arrived  for  madame  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  scarcely  an  hour  after  she  was  gone  a  ring  came 
to  the  house  door  bell  at  Norham  Villa,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  Mr.  Ford  was  announced. 

He  advanced  into  the  drawing-room  where  Eva  was  sit- 
ting, smiling  and  holding  out  his  well-shaped  hand. 

*T  have  come  very  early,"  he  said,  "in  the  hope  of  having 
a  long  and  very  charming  evening  with  you." 

Eva  rose  pale  and  agitated  to  receive  him. 

"You  have  come  to  tell  me — "  she  said  nervously. 

"About  the  parson — forgive  me — about  the  Rev.  George 
Temple,  of  Harlaxton  Vicarage,  Dorset.  Yes,  my  dear 
girl,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  about  that  learned  gentleman, 
and  I  must  say  I  cordially  enter  into  your  feelings  regarding 
him,  for  a  more  disagreeable,  self-righteous  person  I  never 
encountered." 

"x\nd — what  did  he  say?" 

"What  did  he  not  say,  you  mean?"  answered  Mr.  Ford 
with  a  low  laugh.  "He  began  by  demanding  to  know^  your 
place  of  residence;  by  declaring  he  had  a  legal  right  to 
know — the  old  story  in  fact — and  I  replied  by  intimating 
pretty  strongly  that  I  did  not  believe  what  he  was  saying, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  knew  it  was  perfectly  true.  Then 
my  gentleman  got  in  a  rage;  he  threatened  me  with  law 
proceedings,  and  I  assured  him  that  he  had  no  ground  to 
go  on.  He  said  I  was  holding  his  wife's  money  which  he 
was  entitled  to  share — this  is  the  gist  of  his  anxiety  to  trace 
you  I  verily  believe — away  from  him,  and  that  I  must  know 
and  tell  him  where  you  were  to  be  found.  I  smiled,  and 
said  I  was  absolutely  ignorant  where  you  were  to  be  found, 
as  you  were  traveling  from  place  to  place  on  the  continent; 
but  that  you  had  been  to  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Cologne — 
in  fact  a  dozen  places.  He  said  I  must  send  you  money. 
I  said  no,  I  gave  her  letters  of  credit  before  she  started,  and 
that  I  had  no  idea  where  you  w^ere  at  the  present  time.  T 
will  trace  her,'  he  said  fiercely,  'if  she  is  above  ground!'" 

Eva  slightly  shuddered. 

"Don't  look  so  friglitened,  tiiy  dear  girl,  for  I've  led  him  :i 
pretty  dance.  He  asked  where  I  had  last  heard  from  you, 
and  I  said  Cologne,  and  he  was  going  to  start  the  same 
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night  for  that  evil-smelling  town.  So  you  will  see  you  are 
quite  safe.  He  will  go  hunting  all  over  for  you,  while  you 
are  living  quietly  here,  and  he  will  never  think  of  your 
being  here." 

Eva  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  gave  a 
restless  sigh. 

'It's  a  dreadful  life  to  lead,"  she  said,  "a  hunted  life!" 

"It  doesn't  matter  being  hunted  if  you  are  not  caught," 
answered  Mr.  Ford,  smiling;  "and  caught  you  shall  not  be." 

"And — "  asked  Eva,  hesitating  and  looking  down;  "has — 
anyone  else  been  to  you  to  make  inquiries?" 

"You  mean  Lord  Kilmore?"  said  Mr.  Ford,  quietly. 
"No;  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  him." 

Again  a  restless  sigh  was  suppressed  on  Eva's  lips,  which 
Mr.  Ford  heard,  but  did  not  appear  to  notice. 

"So,"  he  said,  "now  that  the  Rev.  George  is  disposed  of 
on  his  foreign  quest,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  keep  so 
closely  immured  here.  Would  you  like  to  go  and  spend  a 
few  days  anywhere — say  at  Brighton?" 

"But  are  you  sure  he  is  gone?" 

"I  am  sure  he  meant  to  go;  but  I  can  find  out  if  he  is 
gone.  I  will  set  one  of  those  useful  private  inquiry  people 
on  his  track,  and  we  will  thus  always  know  where  he  is." 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  you." 

"I  told  you  I  would  do  anything  I  could  for  you,  and  I 
will.  And  the  only  return  I  ask  is — well,  that  you  will  give 
me  a  little  friendship  and  trust." 

"I  have  already  trusted  you,"  said  Eva  wdth  a  wintry  smile. 

"You  will  neither  repent  nor  regret  your  trust  some  day, 
I  hope.  Eva — may  I  call  you  Eva? — do  you  know  that 
you  inspire  me  wdth  a  strange  interest?" 

"I  suppose  my  extraordinary  story — " 

"No,  it  is  neither  your  extraordinary  story  nor,  permit 
me  to  say,  your  extraordinary  personal  attractions,  which 
has  raised  this  interest  in  my  heart.  It  is  something  beyond 
— I  can  scarcely  express  it — a  charm,  a  witchery,  which  is 
all  your  own." 

"Please  do  not  talk  thus,  Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  care  to 
listen  to  complimicnts." 

"I  rarely  pay  them;  certainly  would  not  pay  them  to  you. 
No,  my  words  are  sincere,  and  I  earnestly  wash  you  t6 
believe  that  they  are  so.'' 

"I  am  sure  you  mean  kindly,  but — " 
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''I  mean,  and  will  act  kindly,  if  you  only  trust  me.  But 
about  this  cold  of  yours,  do  you  really  think  a  little  change 
would  do  you  good?'' 

"I  will  see  how  I  am  in  a  few  days — and  wait  till  I  hear 
that — this  man  has  really  left  England,  and  then  I  do  think 
a  little  change  would  do  me  good." 

"I  shall  see  about  the  reverend  gentleman's  doings  at 
once,  then.  And  now  let  us  talk  of  something  else;  we  still 
have  time  for  a  charming  chat,"  and  he  glanced  at  his 
watch,  "before  madame's  return." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Vv'hen  we  are  unhappy  we  are 
very  bad  company  for  ourselves.  Eva  felt  annoyed  that 
for  the  next  hour  Mr.  Ford  sat  on  talking  pleasantly,  and 
yet  his  conversation  took  her  mind  away  to  a  great  extent 
from  her  own  troubles. 

He  was  a  keen,  observing  m^an  of  the  world,  and  be- 
lieved very  little  in  the  higher  aspirations  of  either  men  or 
women.  His  own  moral  code  was  of  the  most  elastic  de- 
scription, and  always  suited  his  own  convenience.  Yet  you 
could  not  tell  this  by  his  words. 

He  took  very  good  care  not  to  talk  to  Eva  as  he  would 
have  done  to  Aladame  de  Cimbri.  He  drew  a  line  between 
these  two  women,  though  he  had  no  honor  for  either. 

''Here  is  a  lovely  woman,"  he  was  thinking  as  he  sat  by 
Eva,  "who  is  fretting  now  for  the  loss  of  her  young  lover, 
but  another  lover  will  soon  console  her." 

But  Eva  could  not  tell  his  thoughts,  could  not  judge  him 
by  them.  This  human  tongue  of  ours  is  a  strange  gift, 
wrapping  our  inner  selves  sometimes  as  in  a  garment. 
Here  was  a  man  playing  his  part  vvdth  ease  and  discretion, 
and  his  listener  did  not  look  beyond.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  that  he  might  be  deceiving  her.  She  regarded  him  as 
a  middle-aged  man  who  probably  said  pretty  things  to  every 
pretty  woman  he  came  near. 

She  had  no  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded 
her;  feelings  which  were  growing  day  by  day. 

Again  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  then  unwillingly  rose. 

"How  tiresome,"  he  said;  "absolutely  madame  will  be 
on  her  way  home  now,  and  I  seem  only  to  have  been  here 
a  few^  minutes;  time  flies  in  your  company." 

"Time  does  not  fly  for  me  now,"  answered  Eva. 

"It  may  some  day;  keep  up  your  heart,  and  novv^  good- 
bye, but  I  shall  see  you  soon  again," 
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After  this  he  went  away,  and  Eva  sat  still  thinking  over 
what  he  had  said.  If  Temple  had  really  gone  abroad  in 
search  of  her,  for  a  time  at  least  she  was  safe. 

"And  why  need  I  stay  here?"  thought  Eva,  and  then  she 
rose  and  began  walking  restlessly  to  and  fro.  She  was 
thinking  of  Kilmore,  thinking  how  strange  it  was  that  he 
had  not  gone  to  Mr.  Ford  to  make  inquiries  about  her. 

"And  yet  he  cannot  forget  me,"  she  murmured  half  aloud. 
"He  cannot  forget  our  love ;  he  may  hate  me,  but  he  cannot 
forget." 

She  was  still  thinking  of  him  when  she  heard  a  carriage 
stop  before  the  door,  and  the  house  bell  ring.  Then  she 
heard  madame's  voice,  and  a  few  moments  later  madame 
herself  made  her  appearance. 

"Oh,  you  are  still  sitting  up,  Airs.  Scott?"  she  said  as 
she  entered  the  room  in  her  elaborately  embroidered  cloak. 
"Well,  you  missed  a  treat,  but  I've  come  home  so  thirsty. 
The  theatre  was  very  hot,  and  I  think  I  will  have  a  brandy 
and  soda;  I  expect  there  is  some  brandy  here." 

She  went  up  as  she  said  this  to  a  little  inlaid  cabinet 
which  stood  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  just  as  she  was 
bending  down  to  open  the  doors  she  gave  an  exclamation. 

"Why!  here  are  a  pair  of  Mr.  Ford's  gloves,  I  declare," 
jhe  said;  "however  did  they  come  here?" 

Eva  did   not  speak. 

"I  could  almost  swear  these  gloves  were  not  here,"  con- 
tinued madame,  "when  I  went  out,"  and  she  lifted  up  the 
gloves,  which  were  lying  on  the  cabinet,  as  she  spoke. 
"He's  not  been  here,  has  he?"  she  added,  looking  sharply 
round. 

"Yes,  he  has  been  here,"  said  Eva,  coldly. 

"Here!  when  I  was  out!  Here  when  he  said  he  was 
going  to  a  dinner  party!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Cimbri 
with  sudden  suspicion  in  her  tone  and  manner,  and  her 
face  grew  very  pale.  "I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Scott,  I  think 
this  looks  very  queer;  if  I  thought — " 

"Mr.  Ford  came  to  bring  me  some  news  about  my  affairs," 
answered  Eva  yet  more  coldly,  and  madame  paused,  almost 
panting  wath  anger,  and  her  dark  eyes  all  aflame  with  rage. 

"Oh!  that  is  all  very  fine!  Affairs  indeed!  What  sort 
of  aft'airs,  I  wonder?  If  I  thought  I  was  got  out  of  the 
way  so  that  you  might  receive  him  alone,  I'd  turn  you 
out  of  my  house  this  very  night!" 
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"You  need  not  be  so  insulting,  Madame  de  Cimbri." 

"Insulting  indeed!  And  who  are  you,  I  should  like  to 
know,  that  lie  brought  here  without  a  single  word?  A  run- 
away wife  he  called  you?  But  I  won't  have  it!  If  James 
Ford  is  anything  to  you,  I'm  not  going  to  be  made  a  cat's- 
paw  of;  I'm  not  indeed!" 

She  had  worked  herself  up  into  a  terrible  rage  by  this 
time,  and  advanced  towards  Eva  almost  as  if  she  were  going 
to  attack  her  personally. 

"Mr.  Ford  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Eva,  drawing  herself 
up  to  her  fullest  height,"  and  I  do  not  understand  your  insin- 
uations. But  I  shall  no  longer  remain  in  your  house.  I 
will  leave  to-morrow!" 

And  with  these  words  she  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the 
angry  woman  to  console  herself  with  several  brandies  and 
sodas  before  she  retired  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

JEALOUSY. 

Madame  de  Cimbri  had,  however,  repented  by  the  morn- 
ing of  her  sudden  fit  of  jealousy  and  anger.  It  did  not,  in 
fact,  suit  her  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ford,  and  she  w^as  afraid 
that  he  might  resent  her  treatment  of  Eva.  She  thought  of 
making  an  apology,  therefore,  when  Eva  came  downstairs; 
but  Eva  did  not  give  her  an  opportunity  of  doing  this. 

She  dressed  herself  early  and  went  out  to  post  a  few 
lines  which  she  had  written  to  Mr.  Ford.  They  were  as 
follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Ford:  Something  has  arisen  which  would 
make  it  very  unpleasant  for  me  to  remain  a  day  longer  at 
Norham  Villa.  Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  send  me  a  tele- 
gram to  assure  me  that  it  is  safe  for  me  to  go  to  Brighton? 
You  know  what  I  mean ;  that  it  is  an  absolute  certainty  that 
G.  T.  has  left  England. 

'Tm.patiently   awaiting  your  reply, 

'T  remain  sincerelv  yours, 

"Eva  Moore." 
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Eva  concluded  that  Mr.  Ford  would  receive  this  note  by 
the  two  o'clock  delivery,  and  that  she  would  have  an  imme- 
diate answer.  And  by  half-past  tv/o  a  telegram  arrived  for 
her  and  was  brought  up  by  the  maid. 

"Madame  sends  her  compliments,  please,  Mrs.  Scott," 
said  the  maid,  ''and  would  you  come  down  and  have  some 
luncheon?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  answered  Eva,  "and  then  she  proceeded 
hastily  to  open  her  telegram.  It  only  contained  a  few 
words: 

"Do  nothins:  until  I  see  you. 

"Ford." 

This  brief  message  was  naturally  very  unsatisfactory  to 
Eva.  But  she  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  Before  three 
o'clock  she  heard  a  cab  stop  at  the  outer  gate  of  Norham 
Villa,  and  going  to  the  v^andow  she  perceived  the  tall  and 
stately  figure  of  Mr.  Ford  walking  up  the  garden  walk.  Then 
follow-ed  a  long  silence,  broken,  however,  presently  by  a 
w^oman's  hysterical  sobs.  A  scene  w^as  evidently  going  on 
downstairs,  and  Eva  heard  loud  and  angry  voices.  Then 
came  another  silence,  and  in  a  little  wdiile  a  rap  at  Eva's 
bedroom  door. 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  and  the  door  opened  and  Madame 
de  Cimbri  entered,  with  a  tear-stained  face  and  a  general 
appearance  of  unmistakable  agitation. 

"Mr.  Ford  is  downstairs,"  she  began  in  a  broken  voice. 
"It  seems  you  have  written  to  him  to  tell  him  you  are 
going  away — "     And  here  a  sob  choked  her  utterance. 

"I  wish  to  leave,"  said  Eva  coldly. 

"And  he  has  sent  me  up,"  then  came  another  sob,  "to 
say — I  am  sorry — if  I  said  anything  rude — last  night.  I 
was  put  out ;  I — I  did  not  know^  w^hy  he  had  come — he  says 
it  was  about  your  husband — but — but  I  am  sorry." 

Here  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  passionate  sobbing.  She  was 
evidently  violently  and  truly  affected,  and  her  distress  almost 
made  Eva  feel  sorry  for  her. 

"It  is  no  matter,"  she  said. 

"And,"  sobbed  out  madame,  "he  wishes  to  see  you — he 
sent  me  up  to  ask  you  to  go  dowm — he  doesn't  wish  you  to 
leave  here." 

"I  wall  go  down  and  speak  to  him,"  answ^ered  Eva,  and 
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accorviingiy  she  went  downstairs  and  found  Air.  Ford 
standini;-  looking  out  of  the  dining-room  window.  He 
turned  round  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  there  was  a 
frown  still  on  his  brow. 

"I  am  very  sorry  about  all  this  folly,"  he  said,  advancing 
with  outstretched  hand.  "That  idiot  of  a  woman  has  made 
a  nice  fool  of  herself,  it  seems." 

"It  is  disagreeable  for  me  to  be  here  any  longer,"  answered 
Eva,  "therefore  I  wrote  to  ask  you  if  it  were  safe  for  me 
to  go." 

"My  dear  girl,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  fellow  Temple  is 
still  in  town,"  answered  Mr.  Ford,  again  taking  Eva's  hand. 
"But  you  shall  not  stay  here  to  be  insulted;  only  we  must 
be  very  careful." 

"And  he  is  still  in  towai?"  said  Eva,  growing  a  little 
paler. 

"So  the  private  inquiry  man  told  me  this  morning. 
Therefore,  you  see  it  would  never  do  for  you  to  run  any 
risks.  For  anything  we  know,  Temple  himself  may  be 
employing  some  of  these  people  to  trace  you  out." 

"But  I  cannot  stay  here." 

"Can  you  not  stay  for  a  day  or  two?  IMadame  has 
apologized  to  you  for  her  folly,  has  she  not?" 

"She  said  she  w^as  sorry." 

"Well,  look  over  it,  then;  she  is  jealous  of  every  w^oman 
younger  and  better  looking-  than  herself,  naturally." 

"vShe  need  not  be  jealous  of  me." 

Mr.  Ford  gave  a  peculiar  smile. 

"We  need  not  discuss  it,"  he  said.  "But  my  advice  is 
until  we  absolutely  know  this  man  is  out  of  the  country 
it  will  be  wisest  for  you  to  remain  here." 

"I  am  very  unwilling  to  do  so." 

"Surely  not  on  account  of  madame?  What  earthly  mat- 
ter is  it  what  a  woman  like  that  says?" 

And  Mr.  Ford  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 

"Still  in  her  house — " 

"My  dear  girl,  do  not  distress  yourself  on  that  point. 
Come,  let  us  settle  it;  remain  here  a  few  days,  just  until  we 
know  Temple  is  gone,  and  then  I  will  take  a  house  for  you, 
wherever  you  like." 

There  was  a  listener  to  these  last  words  that  neither  Eva 
nor  the  banker  suspected.  Madame  de  Cimbri  had  stolen 
downstairs  determined  to  try  to  hear  something  of  the  inter- 
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view  between  Eva  and  Mr.  Ford,  and  when  she  heard  him 
say  that  he  would  take  a  house  for  Eva  wherever  she  hked, 
her  very  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 

She  clenched  her  hands;  a  dangerous  light  flashed  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  looked  at  this  moment  a  woman  capable 
of  anything. 

"I  will  tell  madame  to  be  perfectly  polite  to  you,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Ford,  madame  still  listening  the  while;  "and 
she  dare  not  disobey  me.  If  she  is  not  everything  you  wish, 
just  let  me  know." 

"Well,  for  a  few  days,  then,"  said  Eva,  unwillingly. 

"Then  that  is  settled;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  annoyed  I 
am  that  you  should  have  had  any  trouble  at  all,  for  you 
know  there  is  nothing  I  wish  so  much  as  to  see  you  happy 
— but  then  a  jealous  woman — " 

And  Mr.  Ford  laughed. 

The  jealous  wom.an  outside  heard  these  words,  and  heard 
also  the  contemptuous  laugh  which  accompanied  them. 

Then  she  stole  away,  and  upstairs  gave  way  to  a  terrible 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  passionate  despair.  She  flung  her- 
self on  her  knees  by  the  bed;  she  swore  she  would  have 
her  revenge. 

"If  I  swing  for  it!"  she  said,  clenching  her  white  teeth. 

"He  dare  to  speak  of  me  thus!"  she  went  on;  "but  he'll 
rue  the  day;  yes,  he'H  rue  the  day!" 

Then  she  got  up  and  tried  to  compose  herself,  and  with 
her  trembling  hands  smoothed  her  ruffled  hair. 

"IVe  a  part  to  plav,"  she  thought  vindictively,  "and  I'll 
play  it." 

But  she  was  not  a  good  actress.  When  slie  went  down 
stairs  again,  and  Mr.  Ford  glanced  at  her  white,  set  face, 
its  expression  half-frightened  him.  She  tried  to  smile,  but 
it  was  a  smile  which  distorted  her  features. 

"Mrs.  Scott  has  promised  to  stay  on  a  few  days  longer, 
madame,"  he  said,  addressing  her  in  a  friendly  tone;  "so  I 
hope  you'll  take  no  more  foolish  fads  into  your  head." 

"I'll  trv  not  to  be — a  jealous  woman,"  answered  madame 
in  a  would-be  playful  tone,  but  with  rage  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  banker  felt  absolutely  uneasy. 

"Was  it  safe  to  leave  Eva  here?"  he  was  thinking;  "leave 
her  with  this  passionate,  half-frenzied  woman?" 

He  looked  at  madame  again,  and  again  that  hideous 
smile  distorted  her  full  lips.     She  was  so  pale,  too,  and  her 
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large  dark  eyes  were  gleaming  with  the  passionate  anger 
of  her  soul.  Altois^ether,  lie  felt  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able, and  after  considering  in  silence  for  a  few  moments 
what  it  would  be  best  to  do,  he  determined  not  to  quit 
Xorham  \'illa  while  madame  continued  m  her  present  state 
of  excitement. 

'*As  I  am  here,"  he  said  presently,  affecting  a  jocularity 
he  was  far  from  feeling,  "suppose  we  make  a  day  of  it? 
I'll  telegraph  for  a  brougham  and  take  you  two  ladies  for 
a  drive,  and  then  we  can  have  a  good  dinner,  and  go 
afterwards  to  one  of  the  theatres." 

''Quite  a  charming  arrangement!"  cried  madame  with 
a  ring  of  rage  and  satire  in  her  tone. 

"Then  I'll  write  my  telegram,"  continued  ^Nlr.  Ford,  ''and 
madame,  you  can  send  one  of  your  maids  with  it  to  the 
telegraph  office.  In  the  meantime  I  think  I'll  have  a  smoke 
in  the  garden.  Don't  forget  to  order  a  good  dinner, 
madame!" 

He  spoke  the  last  sentence  as  he  was  leaving  the  room, 
and  in  the  hall  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  walked  contempla- 
tively up  and  down  the  gravel  garden  walk  in  front  of 
Xorham  Mlla.  He  w^as  getting  very  tired  of  ]\Iadame  de 
Cimbri.  He  was  a  man  who  detested  scenes,  and  she  had 
made  a  most  unpleasant  one  to-day,  and  altogether  Air. 
Ford's  reflections  were  by  no  m.eans  in  her  favor. 

"What  a  fury  she  looked,  too,"  he  thought,  "when  she 
was  raging  and  crying.  I  hate  crying  women;  it  spoils 
their  eyes  and  makes  their  noses  red,  and  they  gain  nothing 
by  it  from  me." 

In  the  meantime  Eva  and  madame  had  been  left  in  the 
dining-room  together,  and  just  as  Eva  w^as  quitting  the 
room  to  go  to  her  own,  madame  spoke  to  her,  and  Eva 
was  struck  with  the  alteration  in  her  voice. 

"I  suppose  you  will  go  on  this  drive?''  she  said. 

''I  think  not,"  answered  Eva,  quietly. 

"Oh!  you  had  better  go,"  continued  madame,  but  Eva  left 
the  room  without  saying  anything  further,  and  as  she  dis- 
appeared the  same  evil  smile  stole  over  madame's  lips. 

About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Ford 
had  time  to  smoke  several  cigars,  and  then  the  brougham 
he  had  telegraphed  for  arrived.  He  w^ent  into  the  house 
when  it  came,  and  called  upstairs  to  know  if  Eva  and 
madame  were  ready;  Eva  came  out  of  her  own  room  wdien 
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she  heard  his  voice,  and  went  half-way  down  the  staircase 
to  speak  to  him. 

"I  think  you  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Ford."  she  said,  ad- 
dressing him. 

"No,  indeed,  I  won't,"  he  answered,  and  he  came  half  way 
up  the  stairs  to  meet  her.  "I  want  you  particularly  to  go," 
he  added  in  a  lower  tone;  "and  am  going  entirely  on  your 
account." 

"Well,  if  you  really  wish  it?"  hesitated  Eva. 

"I  do,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Ford  earnestly,  and  Eva,  after 
thinking  a  moment,  said  she  would  go. 

She  went  back  into  her  own  room  to  put  on  a  hat  and  a 
thick  veil,  and  when  she  went  downstairs  she  found 
madame  in  the  dining-room  with  Mr.  Ford. 

"My  drive  seems  most  unpopular,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  ad- 
dressing her  with  a  smile;  "here  is  madame  now  says  she 
does  not  wish  to  go." 

"I  have  something  to  do,"  answered  madame,  "and  I 
can't  manage  it.     I  suppose  you  won't  be  very  long  away?" 

"No,  it  gets  so  soon  dark,"  said  Mr.  Ford.  "We  can  go 
just  a  little  way  on  the  heath;  I  haven't  been  there  since  I 
was  a  boy,  and  it  will  give  me  cjuite  a  juvenile  sensation. 
That  is,  of  course,  if  you  don't  object,  Mrs.  Scott?" 

"It  is  quite  the  same  to  me  where  we  go;  but  you  Had 
better  g-o,  too,  madame,"  said  Eva. 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  madame,  in  sullen  tone,  "I've 
business  I  must  see  after." 

"Come  along  then,  Mrs.  Scott,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  "and  I'll 
keep  the  brougham  for  us  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  after 
dinner,  madame.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  then;"  and 
he  nodded  to  her,  and  then  led  Eva  down  the  gravel  walk 
to  the  carriage  waiting  outside. 

He  handed  her  in,  and  then  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

"Thank  goodness,"  he  said,  "that  woman  did  not  come 
with  us!  What  a  fury  she  looked  in.  I  was  really  half 
afraid  of  her." 

"She  did  look  very  angry." 

"I  see  it  won't  do  for  you  to  stay  on  here  any  longer. 
Do  you  know  why  I  proposed  this  drive,  and  going  to  the 
theatre,  and  all  that?  Simply  because  I  was  afraid  to  leave 
you  alone  with  her  until  her  tantrum.s  had  quieted  down 
a  bit." 

"It  is  very  disagreeable  for  me  to  be  here." 
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"Would  you  like  to  go  to  Brighton?" 

"Yes,  if  you  tliink  it  would  be  safe." 

"I'll  see  that  private  inquiry  man  again  to-morrow,  and 
if  Temple  is  gone  it  will  be  all  riglit.  At  all  events  he  will 
always  let  me  know  what  Temple  is  doing,  and  Brighton 
is  handy  to  town,  and  you'll  be  out  of  the  way  there  of 
this  stupid,  jealous  woman." 

While  Mr.  Ford  was  talking  thus  to  Eva,  Madame  de 
Cimbri  had  gone  to  her  own  room  and  called  for  her  maid 
to  come  to  her. 

"Shut  the  door,"  she  said  as  the  smart  little  maid  en- 
tered, "though  there's  no  one  in  the  house  to  hear  us  but 
cook,  and  I  suppose  she  knows.  But  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  something — to  speak  the  truth,  and  I'll  pay  you  hand- 
somely for  it — was  Mr.  Ford  here  the  first  time  I  went 
alone  to  the  theatre  since  Mrs.  Scott  came?" 

The  maid  hesitated,  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"I  know^  he  was  the  second  time  I  went,"  continued 
madame,  vindictively.  "I  found  out  that  for  myself,  and  I 
suppose  he  bribed  you  to  hold  your  tongue  about  the  first 
time?  Now,  whatever  he  gave  you,  I'll  give  you  double  to 
tell  me  the  truth." 

"Well,  then,  he  just  was,"  said  the  maid.  "I  said  it  w^as 
a  shame  to  cook,  and  you  going  av/ay  quite  innocent  like, 
and  then  him  coming  after  the  other  lady.  But  he  called 
us  up  into  the  hall  before  he  went  and  gave  us  a  pound 
each  to  say  nothing  about  it.  And  because  I  thought  it 
might  make  mischief,  we  didn't." 

"Oh!  I  daresay!"  said  madame,  bitterly,  and  she  drew  out 
her  purse.  "There's  my  bribe  for  the  truth,"  and  she  put 
four  pounds  into  the  girl's  hand.  "Give  two  of  them  to  the 
cook,  and  tell  her  to  have  dinner  ready  at  six,  as  we  are 
going  to  the  theatre  afterwards.     And  nov^^  I  am  going  out." 

And  she  did  go  out,  but  she  had  returned  before  Mr.  Ford 
and  Eva  did.  She  received  them  quietly,  but  Mr.  Ford 
noticed  that  she  still  had  the  same  expression  of  strong, 
though  suppressed,  anger  on  her  striking  features.  But 
she  said  very  little,  and  moved  restlessly  about  as  though 
unable  for  a  moment  to  be  still. 

"Do  I  look  any  younger?"  said  Mr.  Ford,  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  "The  air  on  the  heath  carried  me  back 
to  the  days  of  paste-eggs,  brambles  and  all  sorts  of  juvenile 
things!     Oh!  those  were  jolly  times!" 
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''You  are  looking  back  a  long  way,"  said  madanie,  with 
a  bitter  ring  in  her  voice. 

*'Alas!  so  I  am!     To  the  days  of  innocence,  madame!" 

"I  never  could  believe  you  innocent,"  retorted  madame. 

Mr.  Ford  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 

"We  live  and  learn,"  said  he.  "But  here  comes  Jeanettc 
to  announce  dinner.  I  hope  you  have  given  us  a  good 
one,  madame:  one  of  the  privileges  of  middle-age,  you 
know,  to  which  you  so  unfeelingly  allude!" 

And  he  laughed  and  offered  his  arm  to  Eva  to  escort 
her  into  the  dining  room  as  he  spoke. 

Madame  m.ade  no  reply  to  this;  she  seated  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  helped  the  soup,  and  Jeanette,  the 
waiting-maid,  poured  out  the  sherry.  Then  presently  ]vlr. 
Ford  turned  to  Eva. 

"\Vhat  wine  will  you  take?"  he  said.  "Champagne  or 
sparkling  burgundy?" 

"Thanks,"  answered  Eva,  "I  would  rather  have  some 
lemon  and  soda  water,  which  I  usually  take." 

"I  thought  you  would  have  that,  as  you  always  take  it," 
said  madame,  "so  I  got  the  lemons  squeezed  for  you,  and 
sugar  in  all  ready.  Open  a  bottle  of  soda  water,  Jeanette, 
and  hand  me  that  jug  off  the  sideboard." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  replied  Eva,  as  Jeanette 
handed  madame  the  glass  jug  she  indicated. 

"I  will  pour  out  the  lemon  juice  for  you,"  said  madame, 
raising  the  jug  in  her  hand  and  pouring  some  of  the  con- 
tents into  Eva's  glass. 

As  she  said  this,  something  in  lier  voice  attracted  I\Ir. 
Ford's  attention.  Then  he  saw  that  she  was  deadly  pale, 
and  that  her  hand  shook  violently  as  she  raised  the  jug. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  the  expression  of  her 
face  became  so  terrible  at  this  moment  that  a  sudden  sus- 
picion darted  into  his  heart  as  she  greedily  and  eagerly 
watched  the  maid  pour  the  soda  water  into  the  glass  where 
she  had  placed  the  lem.on  juice. 

Eva  put  out  her  hand  to  raise  the  glass  to  her  lips,  but 
the  same  moment  ^Ir.  Ford  sprang  up  from  his  chair. 

"No!"  he  said,  putting  his  h.and  over  the  glass,  "you  must 
not  drink  this!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  madame,  who  was  ghastly 
pale. 

"I  don't  like  such  mixtures,"  answered  Mr.  Ford,  who 
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was  now  also  much  excited.  "You  made  it,  and  you  must 
drink  some  of  it  yourself  before  I  allow  Eva  to  touch  it!" 

"Eva!  How  dare  you  call  her  Eva  before  me!"  almost 
screamed  Madame  de  Cimbri,  starting  to  her  feet.  "What 
do  you  think  I've  done  with  it?" 

"Well,  drink  it  yourself,  then;  I  insist  upon  you  drinking 
it,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  suddenly  recovering  his  ordinary  coolness 
of  manner,  and  carrying  Eva's  glass  containing  the  lemon 
juice  and  soda  water  to  where  madame  was  standing.  "A 
little  lemon  juice  will  do  you  no  harm,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  else  in  it  you  need  not  be  afraid!" 

He  held  the  glass  towards  her,  and  madame  stood  glar- 
ing at  -him  with  her  flashing  eyes.  Then  suddenly  she 
struck  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  glass  fell  broken  in  a 
dozen  pieces  on  the  floor,  and  its  contents  were  spilt  on 
the  carpet. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  scornfully.  "So  it  was 
poisoned!     Eva,  tliis  is  no  place  for  you." 

Eva  had  risen  to  lier  feet  during  the  scene  and  stood  pale 
and  trembling,  while  in  language  that  cannot  be  repeated 
here  madame  began  to  pour  forth  the  vilest  imprecations. 

"Leave  the  room;  leave  her  to  me,"  continued  Mr.  Ford, 
addressing  Eva,  and  get  ready  at  once  to  leave  this  house. 
Do  not  be  afraid;  I  brought  you  here  and  I  will  take  you 
safely  away.     How  soon  can  you  be  ready?" 

"In  a  few  minutes,"  answered  Eva  in  a  frightened  voice. 

"That  is  right;  I  will  come  for  you.  And  now,  madame, 
answer  to  me  for  what  you  have  done!" 

Eva  ran  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Jeanette,  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  two  who  were  left  stood  facing  each  other, 
and  there  was  rage  and  hate  on  the  woman's  part,  and 
defiance  on  the  man's. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

A    DIAMOND    RING. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  Eva  stood  trem- 
bling the  while  upstairs,  and  then  Mr.  Ford,  accompanied 
by  Jeanette,  rapped  at  her  door. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  asked,  when  Eva  opened  it.     "I 
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luckily  kept  the  brougham,  and  Jeanette  will  help  you  to 
pack  your  things  and  carry  them  downstairs.  Jeanette,  go 
in  and  help  ]\Irs.  Scott  and  I  will  wait  outside." 

The  little  maid  then  entered  and  she  was  also  trembling. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Scott,  I'm  sure  I've  got  such  a  fright!"  she  said. 

"We  had  better  not  talk  of  it,"  answered  Eva.  "Will 
you  help  me  with  these  straps?" 

Her  luggage  was  soon  ready,  and  then  Mr.  Ford  ofifered 
her  his  arm  and  led  her  downstairs. 

"Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  said  in  a  lov/  tone,  for  he  felt 
Eva's  hand  shaking  on  his  arm.  "I  have  locked  her  safely 
in  there,  and  lie  pointed  to  the  dining-room;  "and  I  have 
the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  will  only  give  it  to  the  servants 
as  we  are  leaving." 

As  they  passed  the  dining-room  door  they  heard  loud 
and  passionate  sobs  from  within. 

"Eool!"  said  Mr.  Ford,  contemptuously.  But  his  face 
was  very  pale,  and  he  was  agitated  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  seem  calm. 

Then  he  gave  some  directions  to  the  servants,  for  the 
cook  had  now  also  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  assisted  in 
carrying  Eva's  luggage  to  the  brougham  waiting  outside 
the  outer  gate. 

But  it  was  all  over  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  outer  gate 
of  Norham  Villa  closed  behind  Eva  forever. 

"Thank  Heaven  that  you  are  safe!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ford 
with  some  emotion,  as  the  brougham  started,  and  he  seated 
himself  by  Eva's  side.  "I  should  never  have  taken  you 
there." 

"Was  it  poison?"  asked  Eva  in  a  low  voice. 

"She  is  a  madwoman,"  answered  Mr.  Ford  briefly.  "But 
do  not  let  us  talk  or  think  of  her.  The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is  where  you  must  go  to-night;  it  is  too  late 
to  think  of  Brighton." 

"I  can  go  to  an  hotel." 

"It  is  that  man  Temple  I  am  thinking  of.  But  still  we 
must  risk  it.     Where  would  you  like  best  to  go?" 

Finally  they  went  to  a  well-known  West  End  hotel,  and 
there  Mr.  Ford  engaged  a  private  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room for  "Mrs.  Scott."  He  also  ordered  dinner  and  insisted 
on  Eva  taking  some. 

"You  looked  fagged  to  death,"  he  said,  "and  I  must  see 
after  you/' 
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Soon  after  dinner,  however,  he  left  her,  promising  to  send 
her  news  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  if  he  had  learnt 
anything  regarding  jMr.  Temple. 

Eva  spent  a  restless  night;  how  could  it  well  be  otherwise? 
But  before  breakfast  next  morning  slie  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Ford.     It  was  very  brief,  but  to  the  point. 

"Good  news.  T.  started  last  night  on  his  foreign  tour, 
followed  by  the  man  I  told  you  of.  Will  be  with  you  about 
twelve  o'clock. 

"Ford." 

Eva  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  read  these  words,  and 
she  also  thought  gratefully  that  but  for  Air.  Ford,  George 
Temple  would  ere  now  probably  have  discovered  her,  and 
forced  his  hateful  presence  on  her  against  her  will.  And 
this  feeling  made  her  receive  Mr.  Ford  more  kindly  than 
usual  when  he  arrived. 

'T  thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand 
as  he  entered  the  room.     "So  he  is  gone?" 

And  once  more  she  gave  a  relieved  sigh. 

"Yes,  he  is  gone,"  answered  Mr.  Ford,  smiling,  "and  my 
private  inquiry  man  started  in  the  same  boat  with  him,  and 
will  let  me  know  his  movements  from  time  to  time.  I  had 
a  note  from  the  inquiry  man  last  night,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  send  it  on  to  you,  so  I  telegraphed  this  morning." 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  you,"  said  Eva,  and  her  lips  trem- 
bled as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Ford  bent  down  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"I  am  but  too  happy  to  have  been  able  to  serve  you,"  he 
said.  "And  now  you  can  have  a  little  breathing  time,  for 
we  shall  always  know  v/here  Temple  is,  and  can  trim  our 
sails  accordingly.  You  wish  to  go  to  Brighton  first,  you 
said?" 

"Yes;  I  think  the  sea  air  will  do  me  good,  for  I  do  not 
feel  very  strong." 

"No  wonder,  after  what  you  have  gone  through.  And 
now  shall  I  go  down  to  Brighton  and  take  a  furnished 
house  for  you,  which  will  spare  you  trouble,  or  w^ould  you 
rather  take  one  yourself?" 

"Oh!  I  can't  give  you  any  more  trouble,  Mr.  Ford.  I 
think  I  will  go  down  to-day  and  look  out  for  a  house.  I 
can  go  to  an  hotel  first." 
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Mr.  Ford  looked  at  her  contemplatively  and  smilingly. 

"What  a  pity  you  are  so  handsome,"  he  said.  "Wherever 
you  go  people  will  remark  on  you." 

Eva   smiled   also. 

"I  hope  not,"  she  said;  "and  Mr.  Ford — I  think  I  had 
better  keep  the  name  of  Mrs.  Scott  now?" 

"And  make  all  the  men  envy  the  unseen  Mr.  Scott,  eh? 
Yes,  I  think  you  are  right.  Mrs.  Scott  is  a  good  traveling 
name,  and  not  likely  to  be  remarked  on.  Well,  I  hope 
^Irs.  Scott  will  sometimes  Avelcome  me  to  her  house  at 
Brighton." 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Thanks,  very  much.  Then  shall  I  go  with  you  to 
Brighton  to-day  to  help  you  in  your  search  for  a  house?" 

"It  is  very  good  of  yon,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  quite 
well.     You  see,  I  am  accustomed  to  go  about  by  m.yself." 

They  settled  after  this  that  Eva  Vvas  to  go  alone  to 
Brighton,  but  she  promised  to  telegraph  to  V^r.  Ford  should 
she  require  any  assistance  or  help. 

"And  I  will  keep  you  constantly  informed  as  to  Temple's 
movements,"  said  Mr.  Ford.  "What  a  blessing  it  would 
be  if  he  should  betake  himself  off  to  Africa  again,  but  I 
fear  it  is  unlikely,  for  he  seemed  to  me  a  very  determined 
man." 

Eva  thought  of  these  vrords  many  times  on  her  journey 
to  Brighton.  "A  very  determined  man,"  and  he  was  lier 
husband!  They  made  her  select  the  quietest  and  most 
out-of-the-way  furnished  house  she  could  find;  they  made 
her  shrink  as  much  as  possible  from  public  notice,  and  walk 
out  as  thickly  veiled  as  she  could  be.  The  lady  of  whom 
she  engaged  the  house  left  two  servants  in  it,  and  these 
Eva  kept  on.  She  called  herself  Mrs.  Scott  and  said  her 
husband  was  abroad,  and  as  she  paid  a  quarter's  rent  in 
advance,  and  gave  her  banker  as  her  reference,  she  was 
regarded  as  a  very  desirable  tenant. 

Thus  she  found  herself  once  more  in  a  settled  home,  but 
the  loneliness  of  h.er  life  was  very  great.  She  knew  no  one, 
and  went  nowhere,  and  her  one  visitor  was  Mr.  Ford,  who 
somehow  took  good  care  to  remind  her  that  at  least  she 
was  in  a  better  position  than  undergoing  punishment  for 
bigamy! 

He  used  to  go  down  to  Brighton  on  Saturday  evenings 
very  often,  and  stay  over  the  Sundays  at  an  hotel,  and  spent 
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many  hours  at  Eva's  house  when  he  did  so.  And  grad- 
ually Eva  got  to  dislike  these  visits  more  and  more.  There 
was  something  in  his  manner  which  so  constantly  reminded 
her  of  her  ol)ligations  to  him,  and  that  her  liberty  was 
actually  in  his  power.  Only  through  him  could  she  hear 
of  George  Temple's  continued  absence  from  England;  only 
through  him  keep  her  residence  a  secret.  She  depended 
on  him,  as  it  were,  and  Mr.  Ford  occasionally  made  her  feel 
this. 

One  evening  they  had  almost  a  quarrel  about  a  valuable 
diamond  ring  which  Mr.  Ford  had  brought  fromi  town,  and 
which  he  begged  Eva  to  accept. 

He  had  often  noticed  she  always  wore  a  wedding  ring 
with  a  diamond  keeper,  and  he  had  often  wondered  also  if 
this  wedding  ring  had  been  placed  on  her  slender  finger 
by  Lord  Kilmore,  or  by  her  first  husband,  George  Temple. 

Yet  somehow  he  had  never  asked  her  this  question. 
Indeed,  he  was  conscious  that  Eva  treated  him  with  a 
species  of  reserve  which  he  regarded  as  supremely  ridicu- 
lous in  her  position,  but  which  nevertheless  he  was  unable 
quite  to  break  through. 

But  in  the  chill  days  of  the  New  Year — for  time  was 
creeping,  if  slowly,  still  surely  on — he  arrived  one  Saturday 
evening  at  Eva's  house,  armed  with  so  beautiful  a  diamond 
ring  that  he  felt  inwardly  convinced  the  w'oman  did  not 
live  who  would  absolutely  refuse  it.  Eva  did  not  expect 
him,  and  she  was  lying  on  a  couch  by  the  fire,  dressed  in 
a  white  woolen  tea-gov,n  trimmed  with  otter,  when  he  was 
announced.  The  room  was  softly  lit,  and  as  she  rose  to 
receive  him,  Mr.  Ford  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
more  lovely. 

"I  have  come  to  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,"  he  said, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

Eva  slightly  shook  her  head. 

"Oh!  yes,  you  must  have  a  happy  one,"  he  continued, 
in  answer  to  this  mute  gesture;  "and  I  have  brought  some- 
thing for  this  fair  hand." 

He  raised  her  left  hand  as  he  spoke,  the  hand  on  which 
her  Clair  had  placed  the  wedding  ring,  and  which  had 
never  left  it  night  nor  day. 

"I  wish  it  were  in  my  power — you  know  that,  I  am  sure 
— to  place  a  ring  like  this  on  your  hand,"  and  he  touched 
the  wedding-ring.     "But  you  know  it  is  not.     I  wrecked 
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my  life  to  a  certain  extent  in  my  young  days,  as  yon  have 
done,  by  making  a  loveless  marriage.  But  it  is  in  my 
power  to  offer  you  a  slight  token  of  my — deep  regard — 
and  I  hope  you  will  accept  this  ring?" 

But  Eva  drew  back;  the  glittering  gaud  was  valueless 
in  her  eyes. 

"No,  Mr.  Ford,  I  cannot  take  it,"  she  said. 

"Surely  as  a  New  Year's  gift?  Nay,  you  won't  be  so 
cruel  as  to  refuse  what  I  took  so  much  care  and  pleasure 
in  selecting?" 

"You  are  very  good,  and  it  is  very  beautiful,"  answered 
Eva  with  embarrassment;  "but  I  never  take  gifts." 

"Never?"  smiled  the  banker,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on 
the  word. 

"No,  never  now,"  said  Eva,  and  a  flush  stole  over  her 
cream-like  skin. 

"But — do  not  be  angry — is  not  this  very  foolish?" 

"I  have  no  need,  no  use  for  jewels." 

"Yet  you  wear  two  rings?" 

Eva  did  not  speak. 

"Make  an  exception  in  my  case,"  pleaded  Mr.  Ford. 
"Come,  I  have  some  claims,  have  I  not,  on  your  friendship?" 

"I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you;  but  please  do  not  ask  me 
to  accept  anything,  for  really  I  cannot." 

"But  why?" 

"You — you  know  the  painful  circumstances  of  my  life — " 

"Yes;  but  these  circumstances  have  thrown  us  into  an 
intimacy,  a  friendship  which  certainly  entitles  me  to  give 
you  a  New  Year's  gift.  Do  not  be  so  coy,  my  dear  girl,  it 
is  ver}^  foolish." 

"It  may  be  so,  but  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  repeat  I 
cannot  accept  it." 

"Oh,  very  well;  just  as  you  like.  Til  put  my  ring  back 
into  my  pocket,  then,  and  I  won't  tell  you  my  news  from 
abroad." 

He  suited  his  action  to  his  word.  He  put  the  ring  back 
into  its  case  and  then  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  he  rose 
as  though  about  to  go.  He  felt,  indeed,  exceedingly  an- 
noyed, and  began  to  wonder  if  this  woman  meant  to  be 
persistently  cold  to  him. 

"What  is  your  news?"  asked  Eva. 

"Oh,  yes;  you  want  to  make  use  of  me,  yet  you  won't 
accept  a  small  courtesy  from  my  hands,"  replied  the  banker 
with  a  l^tle  shrug. 
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"It  is  not  that;  it  is  from  a  feeling  of — " 

"Of  what,  Eva?" 

"Oh!  don't  you  understand,  Mr.  Ford,  that  I  am  not 
Hke  other  women,"  rephed  Eva  in  agitation,  "A  sword 
is  always  hanging  over  my  head,  and  I  cannot  tell  when 
it  may  fall." 

"I  have  done  my  best  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  have 
I  not?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  you  have,  and  I  am  grateful,  most  grateful, 
but—" 

"Well,  for  the  present  I  will  be  content  with  that,  but 
not  always,  Eva,"  and  again  he  sat  down  by  her  side.  "I 
am  not  made  of  stone,  you  know,  and  some  day  you  must 
not  be  so  cruel  to  me  as  you  are  now." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

DABBLING   WORDS. 

Far  away  at  Kilmore  Hall  the  chill  New^  Year  was  passing 
under  circumstances  of  depression,  and  there  were  sad 
hearts  under  that  stately  roof. 

To  Lady  Kilmore  this  time  naturally  recalled  more  vividly 
her  great  and  bitter  loss.  Last  year  her  husband  was  with 
her,  and  her  son,  in  the  flush  of  his  young  manhood,  made 
the  sunshine  of  their  home. 

Now  her  husband  had  passed  away  from  her,  and  there 
v^as  a  constant  cloud  on  the  young  lord's  brow.  From 
the  first  after  his  return  Lady  Kilmore  had  noticed  this,  yet 
she  said  nothing,  even  to  Annette  Gower,  of  her  son's 
gloomy  face,  and  Annette  Gower  also  did  not  speak  of  her 
cousin's  evident  depression. 

Both  these  women,  however,  knew,  or  at  least  guessed, 
by  whom  it  was  caused.  The  beautiful  girl  who  had  crossed 
Kilmore's  path  so  strangely  had  by  some  stroke  of  fate  been 
separated  from  him,  for  no  daily  letter  now  came  for  him 
in  the  same  handwriting  as  they  did  during  the  time  of  his 
illness,  v/hen  Annette  had  carried  them  to  his  sick-bed  with 
a  sinking  heart. 
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This  unfortunate  affair  was  ended,  both  his  mother  and 
cousin  secretly  decided,  but  how  it  had  ended  they  could 
not  tell.  Kilmore  remained  at  home,  but  was  restless  and 
unsettled.  At  last  his  mother,  remembering  the  fond  love 
and  confidence  that  had  formerly  existed  between  them, 
did  venture  to  approach  the  subject  of  her  son's  unhap- 
piness. 

He  was  sitting  by  her  one  evening  in  the  gloaming, 
silent  and  absorbed  as  usual,  when  Lady  Kilmore  sud- 
denly put  her  thin  white  hand  on  his. 

"Clair,"  she  said  in  her  gentle  voice,  for  she  still  found 
her  strength  unequal  to  call  him  by  his  father's  name,  "will 
you  tell  your  mother  something,  my  dear?" 

He  moved  uneasily  on  being  thus  addressed,  but  a  mo- 
ment later  said: 

"What  do  you  wish  to  know,  mother?" 

'T  wish  to  know  why  you  seem  so  depressed,  Clair? 
You  are  not  like  yourself — and — ever  since  you  came  home 
after  the  last  time  you  were  away,  you  seem  to  have  no 
pleasure  in  your  life.  What  has  happened  to  you,  my 
dear;   surely  you   can  trust  your  mother?" 

He  turned  away  his  head,  and  Lady  Kilmore  felt  his 
hand  tremble  beneath  hers. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  continued  Lady  Kilmore. 
"I  will  do  anything  to  try  to  make  you  happy,  Clair." 

"There  is  nothing  you  can  do,  mother,"  answered  Kilmore 
in  a  low,  agitated  tone. 

"But,  my  dear,  it  is  so  painful  to  me  to  see  you  as  you  are." 

"Mother,"  began  Kilmore,  and  he  rose  as  he  spoke  and 
leaned  against  the  mantel-piece  so  that  his  face  was  hidden 
from  her;  "a  great  blow  has  come  to  me — a  great  grief. 
But  it  does  no  good  to  speak  of  it — nothing  can  do  any 
good;  and — I  must  bear  it  as  I  can." 

He  said  no  more  at  the  time,  and  left  the  room,  but  during 
the  evening,  when  they  were  once  more  alone,  he  went  up 
to  his  mother  and  kissed  her  brow. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "if  I  was  abrupt  to  you  this  after- 
noon, but  don't  speak  of  what  we  spoke  of  any  more.  I 
can't  bear  it,  mother,  and  it  does  no  good." 

So  after  this  Kilmore  was  asked  no  questions.  He  lived 
a  very  quiet  life,  refusing  to  go  into  society;  but  he  rode 
out  a  good  deal,  and  by  Lady  Kilmore's  wish  Annette  Cow- 
er sometimes  accompanied  him. 
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One  day  tlicy  met  Mr.  Dighton,  the  farmer,  and  Ricliard 
Digliton,  and  Annette,  timidly  glancing  at  her  cousin's  face, 
saw  a  dark  red  flush  mount  to  his  very  brow. 

The  farmer  took'  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat  to  the  young 
couple,  and  evidently  expected  that  his  landlord  would  stop 
and  speak  to  him. 

But  Lord  Kilmore  merely  touched  his  hat  and  rode  on. 

"What  a  sullen  looking  young  man  that  young  Dighton 
is,"  said  Annette,  more  for  something  to  say  than  anything 
else. 

"He  is  a  sullen  brute,"  answered  Kilmore,  and  then  he 
rode  on  in  silence,  and  Annette  guessed  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts. 

It  was  a  fine  winter  afternoon,  and  the  red  berries  in  the 
hedgerows,  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  brown 
of  the  furrows  were  all  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun,  shining 
above  a  great  bank  of  clouds  behind  which  it  was  about  to 
dip.  But  Kilmore  looked  neither  on  sky  nor  field.  At  that 
moment  before  him  rose  the  beautiful  face  of  the  woman 
he  had  so  passionately  loved,  and  his  inner  sense  seemed  to 
see  her  as  he  had  seen  her  in  these  very  lanes.  And  that 
she — she  who  had  seemed  so  fond — should  have  left  the 
letter  unanswered  m  which  Kilmore  had  poured  forth  the 
very  inmost  emotions  of  his  heart!  He  could  not  understand 
it,  yet  it  must  be  true,  when  she  knew  that  a  word  from 
her  would  recall  him  to  her  side. 

He  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  the  banker,  Mr. 
Ford,  had  deceived  him.  Like  all  very  young  men  he  re- 
garded a  middle-aged  man  as  old,  and  Eva  had  said  Mr. 
Ford  was  married,  and  therefore  it  never  entered  Kilmore's 
mind  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  or  deceit  Yet  though  she 
had  left  him,  she  had  written  in  those  last  treasured  lines  of 
hers  that  she  would  not  change. 

Even  yet  Kilmore  clung  to  this  hope.  Clung  to  it  though 
he  knew  if  they  met  again  only  trouble  could  come;  trouble, 
sorrow  and  remorse — and  yet,  and  yet — 

He  roused  himself  from  his  reverie  with  a  restless  sigh, 
and  looked  at  his  cousin,  who  was  riding  by  his  side  with 
her  head  drooped  slightly  forward,  as  if  she  also  were  in- 
dulging in  some  painful  reflections. 

"It's  a  fine  evening,"  said  Kilmore,  with  another  sigh. 

"Yes,"  answered  Annette  without  lifting  her  head. 
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''How  do  you  think  my  mother  is,  Annette?"  then  said 
Kilmore.     "Do  you  think  she  is  any  brighter?" 

"I  think  she  is  a  Httle,"  repHed  Annette,  raising  her  head, 
"ever  since  your  return." 

"And  I — ■"  began  Kihiiore  with  a  sudden  pang  of  remorse. 
He  was  thinking,  "I  have  never  tried  to  comfort  her;  I  have 
been  absorbed  in  my  wretchedness,  and  forgot  that  I  must 
have  been  adding  to  hers." 

But  he  did  not  say  all  this  to  Annette  Gower.,  He  said 
very  little,  indeed,  during  the  rest  of  their  ride,  but  when 
they  reached  the  Hall  he  went  straight  to  his  mother's  room 
as  he  used  to  do  in  the  happy  days  of  old. 

"Mother,  will  you  give  me  some  tea,"  he  said,  and  a  little 
flush  rose  to  Lady  Kilmore's  delicate  features,  and  a  sweet 
maternal  light  of  love  stole  to  her  sunken  eyes  as  she  heard 
his  simple  words. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  and  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  when  Annette  went  into  the  room  after  changing  her 
habit,  she  found  the  mother  and  son  seated  by  a  little  table, 
and  Lady  Kilmore  was  pouring  out  tea  for  her  boy. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  done  so  since  her  husband 
had  left  her,  and  Annette  noticed  that  Kilmore  was  trying 
to  exert  himself  to  lead  his  mother  to  think  of  other  things 
than  her  absorbing  grief. 

He  presently  took  up  the  daily  papers  and  began  to  read 
to  her,  and  Lady  Kilmore  listened  and  gave  some  opinion 
on  passing  topics.  Altogether  this  evening  Avas  more  like 
the  old  times,  and  after  dinner  Kilmore  sat  with  his  mother 
and  cousin  instead  of  retiring  to  the  smoking-room  in 
gloomy  solitude,  which  it  had  been  his  habit  to  do  since  his 
great  trouble. 

But  when  he  did  leave  them  he  opened  the  window  and 
looked  out  on  the  dark  wintry  night,  and  an  intense  yearn- 
ing came  over  his  soul  to  look  once  more  on  Eva's  face. 

"Only  once,  Eva!"  he  said,  half  aloud,  holding  out  his 
arms  Into  the  chill  air;   "but  once,  my  love — but  once!" 

And  Eva,  to  whom  he  thus  passionately  appealed,  at  the 
same  moment  also  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable  longing 
steal  over  her  again  to  see  her  lover. 

She  began  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room;  she, 
too,  held  out  her  white  arms,  and  in  imagination  once  more 
saw  Clair  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

"T  will  write  to  him,"  at  last  she  determined,  and  she  did 
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sit  down  and  write  to  him,  calling  him  once  more  to  her 
side. 

"I  am  so  lonely,  so  miserable,  Clair,"  she  wrote;  **the 
whole  world  is  desolate  to  me — " 

Thus  far  she  had  written,  and  then  a  stinging  memory 
smote  her  heart.  She  remembered  Clair's  words  of  scorn 
when  he  asked  her  in  their  last  interview  if  she  knew  what 
she  had  done?  She  had  brought  disgrace  and  shame  to 
him,  he  had  said,  and  Eva's  face  flushed  as  she  recalled 
his  words. 

"No!"  she  cried,  starting  to  her  feet  and  tearing  up  the 
words  she  had  just  penned.  "I  cannot!  I  cannot!  He 
has  never  sought  me,  and  how  can  I  call  him  back  after  what 
he  said  and  what  I  wrote?  I  said  I  would  trouble  him  no 
more  unless  I  was  in  some  desperate  need.  Perhaps  that 
need  will  come,"  she  added  with  gloomy  pathos;  "and  then 
I  will  see  Clair  before  I  die!" 

;!:  ;!:  :};  t-  *  *  *  >{; 

The  upshot  of  Kilmore's  eager  desire  to  look  once  more 
on  Eva's  face  was  a  brief  visit  to  town  on  the  following  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  again  to  see  Mr.  Ford,  and  endeav- 
oring to  learn  if  she  had  made  any  inquiries  about  himself, 
or  expressed  any  wish  to  see  him. 

The  banker  received  the  young  lord  in  the  most  urbane 
manner. 

"Ah,  Lord  Kilmore,"  he  said,  rising  to  receive  him,  after 
Kilmore  had  previously  sent  up  his  card.  "We  are  having 
chilly  weather,  but  seasonable,  eh?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Kilmore,  and  then  he  paused, 
embarrassed  how  to  ask  the  questions  he  had  expressly 
come  to  put. 

"Have  you  been  long  in  town?"  inquired  Mr.  Ford, 
politely. 

"No,  I  only  came  up  this  morning.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Ford,  I  came  up  to  see  you  to  ask  if  you  have  any  news 
to  tell  me  of  Miss  Eva  Moore?" 

The  banker  put  up  his  well-shaped  hands  with  a  little 
gesture. 

"You  have  come  to  the  worst  person  in  the  world  then 
to  make  inquiries  about  IMiss  Moore.  She  left  England 
immediately  after  you  were  here  last,  intending  to  travel 
from  place  to  place,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  her 
since.     She   must,   however,   have   visited   Homburg,    Co- 
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logne,  Antwerp,  Havre,  in  fact  no  end  of  places.  I  know 
this,  of  course,  from  her  cashing  the  letters  of  credit  I  gave 
her  on  the  bank." 

"And  where  was  she  last?"  asked  Kilmore  eagerly. 

"At  P^aris,"  answered  j\Ir.  Ford  readily,  "but  that  was  at 
Christmas  time,  and  she  probably  will  not  be  there  now,  as 
when  she  left  England  she  did  not  mean  to  make  a  long 
stay  anywhere." 

"And  you  can  give  me  no  more  definite  information  than 
this?" 

"Indeed  I  cannot;  and  I  feel  hardly  justified  in  telhng 
you  as  much  as  I  have  done.  Miss  Moore's  instructions  were 
positive  you  know;   no  one  had  to  know  her  address." 

"And  do  you  know  anything  of — "  and  Kilmore  paused 
and  hesitated. 

"Do  you  mean  Mr.  Temple,  her  husband?  No,  I  know 
nothing  of  him,  Lord  Kilmore." 

And  this  was  all  the  information  Kilmore  got  from  the 
banker — simply  nothing.  Only  the  galling  fact  repeated 
that  she  did  not  wish  him  to  know  her  address;  that  she 
evidently  did  not  care  to  see  him  again. 

He  went  back,  therefore,  to  Kilmore  in  worse  spirits  than 
when  he  had  started.  But  to  do  him  justice  he  tried  to  hide 
this  from  the  fond  eyes  awaiting  him  there.  He  was  kind 
and  considerate  to  his  mother,  and  he  asked  Annette  to  sing 
to  him  during  the  evening,  but  though  he  applauded  it  he 
did  not  really  listen  to  her  song. 

Everything,  in  fact,  seemed  weary  and  dreary  to  him. 
A  shadow  had  fallen  athwart  his  life,  and  its  gloom  clouded 
his  whole  existence. 

And  about  a  week  after  his  return  to  Kilmore  an  incident 
happened  which  also  greatly  disturbed  him. 

One  frosty  afternoon  he  and  his  cousin  Annette  were  rid- 
ing on  one  of  the  roadways  near  the  Hall,  when  Annette's 
horse  suddenly  slipped  and  fell,  and  Annette  was  thrown 
violently  over  the  horse's  head  on  the  hard  and  flint-like 
road. 

In  a  moment  Kilmore  had  dismounted  and  lifted  his  cou- 
sin in  his  arms.  But. Annette,  who  had  fallen  on  her  fore- 
head and  injured  her  face,  was  unconscious  from  the  shock. 
Kilmore  was  naturally  greatly  alarmed.  He  sent  the  groom 
to  the  Hall  at  once  for  assistance,  and  he  unfastened  An- 
nette's collar,  and  unloosened  her  habit  to  give  her  more  air. 
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As  lie  was  unbuttoning-  the  habit  at  her  throat  his  hand 
became  entangled  in  a  ribbon  which  she  wore  round  it.  He 
pulled  the  ril^bon  aside,  and  in  doing  so  a  locket  which  was 
attached  to  it  was  exposed  to  his  view.  It  was  a  large  locket, 
and  Kilmore  raised  it  so  that  it  niight  not  press  on  An- 
nette's throat.  It  had  a  gold  back  and  a  glass  in  front,  and 
as  Kilmore  held  it  for  a  moment  in  his  liand  he  saw  it 
contained  his  own  portrait. 

His  face  flushed,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  as  of  pain  shot 
through  his  heart.  He  was  fond  of  Annette,  regarding  her 
as  the  only  sister  he  had  ever  known. 

She  had  lived  so  much  at  the  Hall  that  she  liad  always 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  family.  But  as  he  lield 
the  locket  in  his  hand  another  idea  not  unnaturally  passed 
through  his  mind. 

Could  Annette  care  for  him  more  than  he  had  cared  for 
her?  In  his  absorbing  love  for  Eva  he  had  never  remem- 
bered that  this  poor  girl  had  been  thrown  constantly  with 
him;  that  she  had  nursed  him  in  his  illness,  and  that  his 
mother  had  said  she  was  greatly  upset  when  she  heard  of 
his  accident  on  the  rocks  at  Eastcliff.  All  these  thoughts, 
one  after  the  other,  rushed  through  Kilmore's  brain  wliilst 
he  knelt  on  the  roadway  holding  his  cousin's  head  on  his 
arm. 

Annette  was  a  pretty  girl,  though  no  beauty.  She  had 
small,  piquant  features,  and  fine,  dark  intelligent  eyes,  and 
Kilmore  felt  lialf  guilty  as  he  looked  on  her  face,  thinking 
that  unconsciously  he  might  have  given  her  much  pain. 

"Poor  little   girl!"   he   thought. 

He  was  very  sorry  if  it  were  so;  he  was  not  vain,  and 
his  very  fondness  for  Annette  made  him  grieve  to  think 
that  she  liked  him  too  well.  He  felt  embarrassed  also  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  locket. 

Annette  would  not  like  him  to  know,  he  was  sure,  that 
she  wore  his  portrait  hidden  on  her  breast.  He  therefore 
gently  replaced  it  in  her  habit,  and  bent  anxiously  over  her, 
for  she  was  still  apparently  unconscious. 

"Annette!"  he  said;  "Annette!"  and  the  second  time  he 
spoke  her  name  she  seemed  to  hear  his  voice  through  her 
dulled  senses.  She  sighed,  and  then  seemed  to  try  to  raise 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  which  was  bruised  and  injured. 

"Docs  your  head  ache,  dear?"  said  Kilmore,  taking  her 
hand  in  his. 
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She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  asked  this  question,  and  when 
she  saw  him  bending  over  her  a  faint  flush  rose  to  her 
face. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  faintly. 

''You've  had  a  bad  fall,  but  you'll  soon  be  all  right,  dear," 
said  Kilmore  kindly.  "Poor  Rose  has  cut  her  knees  too," 
he  added,  looking  at  the  horse  Annette  had  been  riding, 
and  which  the  groom  had  pulled  up  before  he  had  ridden 
to  the  Hall  for  assistance.  "But  never  mind,  Annette,  it  will 
be  all  right  when  you  get  home  again,  and  I  told  Jones  to 
send  a  carriage  at  once." 

Annette  did  not  speak;  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  and 
lay  still  with  her  head  on  her  cousin's  arm. 

Poor  Annette!  She  knew  Kilmore  did  not  love  her; 
knew  that  he  loved,  or  had  loved,  another  V\-oman,  and  yet 
to  be  near  him  thus  awoke  a  strange  half-painful  joy  in  her 
heart.  He  kept  her  hand  in  his,  and  with  a  half-caressing 
touch  pushed  her  dark  hair  from  her  injured  brow\  Per- 
haps the  sorrow  in  his  own  heart  made  him  feel  more  ten- 
der to  her,  for  his  gray  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  pale  face 
with  a  new  softness  in  their  expression,  as  though  a  dif- 
ferent feeling  toward  lier  were  stirring  in  his  heart. 

But  presently  the  sound  of  wheels  made  him  look  round, 
and  to  his  great  relief  he  saw  one  of  the  Hall  carriages  ap- 
proaching them;  and  bending  anxiously  from  the  window, 
to  his  extreme  astonishment,  he  perceived  his  widowed 
mother. 

It  was  the  first  time  Lady  Kilmore  had  crossed  the 
threshold  since  her  husband's  death,  but  on  hearing  that 
an  accident  had  happened  to  Annette  Gov.^er,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all  around  her  she  at  once  said  she  would  go 
in  the  carriage  tliat  Kilmore  had  sent  for.  And  when  she 
stepped  out  of  it  in  her  deep  widow's  weeds  and  hurriedly 
approached  her  son  and  niece,  Kilmore  held  out  his  hand 
to  her. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  mother,"  he  said,  "Annette's  had  rath- 
er a  bad  fall;  but  she'll  be  all  right  again  presently — and 
thank  you  for  coming." 

"Annette,  my  dear  Annette,"  said  Lady  Kilmore,  who  was 
trembling  in  every  limb,  kneeling  down  on  the  roadway 
and  taking  Annette's  hand  in  hers.  "How  is  this?  How  did 
it  happen?" 
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Annette  opened  her  eyes  again  on  being  thus  addressed, 
and  a  faint  smile  fliekered  over  her  Hps. 

"Aunt  Jeanie!"  she  hah'-whispered. 

"The  truth  is,  mother,  it  is  far  too  sHppery  for  riding, 
and  I  warned  Annette;  but  she  was  an  obstinate  Uttle  girl, 
and  so  has  got  a  tumble,"  said  Kilmore,  trying  to  speak 
lightly,  but  in  reality  feeling  an  odd  sensation  of  emotion 
at  the  sight  of  his  widowed  mother  kneeling  on  the  road- 
way with  Annette's  hand  clasped  fast  in  hers. 

''Are  you  in  pain,  my  darling?"  asked  Lady  Kilmore, 
bending  more  closely  over  Annette. 

"My  head  aches  very  badly,"  she  answered. 

One  of  Lady  Kilmore's  women  had  accompanied  her, 
and  had  brought  brandy  and  sal-volatile,  and  Lady  Kil- 
more now  wetted  Annette's  lips  and  bathed  her  injured 
brow  with  water,  and  then  Kilmore  proposed  to  carry  her 
to  the  carriage. 

"She's  a  light  little  thing;  I  can  easily  lift  her,"  he  said, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
almost  as  he  would  have  done  a  child. 

"Lean  your  head  on  my  shoulder,  dear,"  he  said;  but 
a  moan  of  pain  broke  from  Annette's  lips  with  the  move- 
ment, even  though  he  held  her  so  gently. 

Kilmore  turned  round  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
mother's  ear. 

"Send  for  a  doctor  at  once,  mother;"  and  when  he 
glanced  again  at  Annette  he  saw  she  had  fainted. 

She  had  in  fact  received  a  great  shock  and  both  Lady 
Kilmore  and  Kilmore  were  very  uneasy  about  her.  She 
was  a  delicate  little  girl,  and  though  she  had  broken  no 
bones,  the  injury  to  her  forehead  was  very  severe.  Her 
accident,  however,  roused  Lady  Kilmore  from  her  deep 
grief  more  than  Kilmore  believed  it  was  possible  that  any- 
thing could  have  done.  Lady  Kilmore  had  always  been 
very  fond  of  Annette,  and  had  planned  and  hoped  from  her 
earliest  girlhood  that  she  would  one  day  become  her  daugh- 
ter in  reality  as  well  as  in  affection. 

Now  she  took  her  place  by  Annette's  bedside,  and  nursed 
her  with  untiring  love.  But  two  days  after  the  accident 
fever  set  in,  and  at  nights  Annette  became  delirious,  and 
Lady  Kilmore  sat  and  listened  to  her  rambling  words  with  a 
sinking  heart. 

One  night  she  grew  very  much  excited,  and  began  talking 
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of  her  cousin;  calling  him  by  his  old  name,  ''Clair,"  in  tones 
of  the  tenclerest  affection.  Lady  Kilmore  sent  the  nurse 
away  on  some  excuse,  and  then  went  to  the  smoking-room, 
where  she  knew  her  son  was  sitting,  who  rose  hastily  as  she 
entered. 

"Annette  is  not  worse  surely,  mother?''  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"She  is  ven.-  ill,  and  she  is  calling  for  you,  Clair,"  an- 
swered his  mother.  "Com.e  with  me,  perhaps  it  will  soothe 
her  to  see  you." 

So  Kilmore  v;ent  with  his  mother  to  Annette's  bedside, 
but  the  poor  fevered  girl  did  not  know  him,  but  kept 
babbling  on  with  her  tender,  foolish  words. 

"He  does  not  love  me,"  she  repeated  mournfully.  "I 
love  him.,  but  he  must  never  know — must  never  know!  Poor 
Clair!     His  heart  is  broken! — hke  mine!" 

Kihiiore  listened  to  these  v.'ords  and  then  turned  away 
his  head. 

"I\Iother,  I  should  not  be  here,"  he  said,  and  then  left 
the  room,  and  as  lie  passed  into  the  corridor  outside  his 
eyes  were  dim  with  unshed  tears. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

UNMASKED. 

Annette  was  ill  for  many  days  after  this,  but  Lady  Kil- 
more did  not  again  ask  her  son  to  go  to  her  bedside.  This 
experim.ent  she  saw  had  only  given  him  fresh  pain.  Nor 
did  she  make  any  objections,  when  Annette  had  been  de- 
clared out  of  all  danger,  to  the  proposal  that  Kilmore  made 
that  for  a  while  he  should  go  abroad. 

"I  want  a  change,  mother,"  he  said  one  day  abruptly; 
"do  you  think  you  can  spare  me?" 

Before  Lady  Kilmore  answered  she  looked  anxiously  in 
her  son's  face,  and  what  she  read  there  determined  her 
reply. 

"I  think  you  do  want  a  change,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "Yes, 
I  can  spare  vou,  now  that  dear  Annette  is  going  on  so 
well." 
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"Then  that  is  settled,"  answered  Kilmore  with  a  faint 
smile,  and  on  the  folluwin^-  day  he  left  the  Hall,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day  England,  ii^t  went  to  seek  Eva;  to  try 
to  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  the  woman  he  kned. 

And  from  city  to  city  the  young  lord  wandered  in  con- 
stant hope.  Sometimes  he  fancied  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  form  like  hers;  sometimes  a  face,  but  it  all  ended  in 
disappointment.  The  woman  he  was  searching  for  was  liv- 
ing her  cjuiet  life  at  home,  so  Kilmore,  with  his  aching, 
dissatisfied  heart,  looked  for  her  abroad  in  vain. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ford  had  somehow  learned  with 
undisguised  pleasure  that  Lord  Kilmore  had  quitted  Eng- 
land. His  plans  to  part  him  from  Eva  had  run  very  smooth- 
ly hitherto,  and  the  only  obstacle  now  in  his  path  seemed 
Eva's  persistent  coldness  to  himself.  The  two  men  who 
were  seeking  her — Kilmore  and  George  Temple,  her  hus- 
band— were  both  away,  and  did  not  know  each  other  by 
sight  even  if  they  should  chance  to  meet. 

Therefore  Mr.  Ford  felt  his  path  clear,  and  he  knew  that 
Eva  was  in  his  power,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  hesitate 
to  abuse  her  enforced  trust. 

So  the  early  spring  months  passed  away,  and  March, 
stormy  and  fitful,  dawned,  and  still  Eva  lived  in  the  retired 
house  that  she  had  chosen,  and  still  Mr.  Ford  went  there, 
and  in  half-veiled  language  tried  to  make  Eva  understand 
that  he  loved  her. 

He  never  alluded  to  Madame  de  Cimbri  now,  nor  Nor- 
ham  Villa,  after  the  strange  scene  which  had  terminated 
Eva's  residence  there;  and  Eva  also  never  spoke  of  it.  It 
was  in  truth  a  most  unpleasant  subject  to  him,  for  Mr.  Ford 
loved  ease  and  hated  v/orry,  and  sometimes  told  himself 
that  Eva  was  not  worth  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken  about 
her. 

But  in  spite  of  this  a  strong  feeling  tow^ard  her  had  taken 
possession  of  the  man's  heart.  At  first  he  had  begun  the 
pursuit  almost  in  jest.  The  girl  was  handsome,  and  Mr. 
Ford  v/as  accustomed  to  easy  concjuests.  He  was  good- 
looking  and  rich,  and  lavish  in  liis  gifts  and  pleasant  words, 
and  many  Vv'omen  wanted  no  more.  He  thought  Eva  w-as 
like  the  rest,  and  perhaps  had  cause  not  to  think  very  highly 
of  her.  But  he  completely  mistook  her  character.  Her 
very  faults  were  purer  than  his  eas}'  virtues. 

At  last  one  day  he  fiung  ol^  the  mask,  and  stood  before 
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her  as  he  really  was.  It  was  a  mild  spring  night,  and  the 
air  was  blowing  fresh  and  balmy  from  the  sea.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  they  could  hear  the  church  bells  ringing  for 
evening  service  as  they  were  together  in  Eva's  little  draw- 
ing-room, the  banker  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece  look- 
ing down  admiringly  at  the  fair  woman,  in  her  white  dress, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  couch  near  him,  and  who  was  be- 
ginning to  find  his  fixed  gaze  and  the  long  silence  very 
oppressive. 

"The  church  bells  sound  very  pretty  at  a  distance,"  said 
Eva  at  length,  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  say. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Ford  absently. 

Then  a  moment  later  he  quickly  raised  his  head  and 
changed  his  position. 

"Eva,"  he  said  abruptly,  "how  long  is  this  to  go  on?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Eva  in  some  surprise. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  made  of  stone?"  asked  Mr.  Ford 
with  some  genuine  passion  in  his  voice.  "Do  you  think 
I  can  come  here  time  after  time  and  see  you — the  woman  I 
love — you  must  listen!  You  know  it  is  so,  and  I  can  bear 
it  no  longer!" 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  Mr.  Ford,"  said 
Eva  coldly,  rising  from  her  seat. 

"You  know  very  well  I  love  you,"  went  on  Mr.  Ford, 
approaching  her  and  endeavoring  to  take  her  hand.  "You 
must  know  it!  From  the  time  I  saw  you  down  at  West- 
wold  I  have  thought  of  no  one  else.  Give  me  somiCthing 
in  return,  Eva — a  little  love — for  all  I  have  given  to  you?" 

"Mr.  Ford,  this  is  ungenerous!" 

"To  love  you?  Why  is  it  ungenerous?  I  have  done  all 
I  could  for  you ;  I  have  sheltered  you  from  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  that  foolish  act  of  yours;  I  have  been  your  best 
friend,  and  now  you  call  me  ungenerous  because  I  tell  you 
the  true  feelings  of  my  heart." 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  but  to  speak  thus  is  use- 
less— and  is  painful  to  us  both." 

"You  mean  you  do  not  love  me — yet?" 

"I  mean  I  can  never  love  you,  Mr.  Ford,"  said  Eva  firm- 
ly. "To  speak  of  such  a  thing  is  an  insult  to  me — ^to  me 
who — " 

"Who  what?" 

"Who  am  bound  by  a  tie  which  may  be  illegal,  but  which 
is  binding,  and  always  will  be  binding  to  every  feeling  of  niy 
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heart!     My  marriage  to  Lord  Clair  was  perhaps  a  sin,  but 
it  is  not  less  a  marriage  in  my  sight!" 

"Lord  Clair — Lord  Kilmore  rather — does  not  appear  to 
find  it  binding  at  all  events,"  sneered  Mr.  Ford. 

Eva's  head  fell,  and  a  half-sigh  escaped  her  lips. 

"I  heard  somehow,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  who  told 
me,"  continued  the  banker,  ''that  the  young  lord  is  abroad, 
and  going  to  be  married  soon — to  his  cousin,  I  believe." 

"To  his  cousin?"  echoed  Eva  wath  a  blanched  face  and  a 
sinking  heart. 

"So  I  was  told.     Is  there  a  Miss  Gower  related  to  him?" 

"Yes,"   faltered   Eva. 

'That's  the  girl  then;  she  lives  with  his  mother,  I  be- 
lieve; and  he  is  wise,  Eva.  His  marriage  with  you  was, 
as  you  well  know,  bigamous,  and  the  sooner  he  forgets  all 
about  it  the  better  for  you  and  him." 

Eva  made  no  reply;  she  sat  down  with  a  sort  of  moan 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hand. 

"Come,  my  dear  girl,"  went  on  Air.  Ford,  crossing  the 
room  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  though  Eva 
shrank  back  from  his  touch,  ''do  not  be  foolish.  The  little 
episode  of  Lord  Kilmore  is  done  and  gone,  and  it  rests  with 
me  how  the  more  serious  affair  of  the  parson  will  end.  If 
you  are  wise — " 

"Don't,  don't!"  cried  Eva,  springing  to  her  feet  and  rais- 
ing her  face  with  shining  indignant  eyes.  "Mr.  Ford,  what- 
ever happens  I  can  be  nothing  to  you!  I  am  not  fallen  so 
low—" 

"Indeed,  young  lady!" 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  Lord  Clair  may  forget;  I 
cannot." 

"Then  you  actually  still  retain  some  sort  of  feeling  for 
this  young  lordling  who  has  treated  you  so  shabbily!" 

"And  how  did  I  treat  him?"  retorted  Eva  passionately. 
"He — who  trusted  me?  If  he  has  forsaken  me  I  deserved 
it;   I  was  unworthy  of  his  love." 

"Really!"  and  Mr.  Ford  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 

"I  think  you  do  not  understand,"  continued  Eva  with  a 
sort  of  dignity;  "but  do  not  let  us  speak  of  it.  Let  this 
conversation  be  forgotten." 

"I  cannot  forget  it,"  replied  Mr.  Ford  impatiently.  "You 
make  a  convenience  of  me,  that  is  the  truth,  and  I  am  about 
tired  of  it." 
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"All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  leave  me  alone." 

*'Xo,  you  ask  me  to  keep  my  eye  on  Temple's  movements ; 
you  ask  me,  in  fact,  to  do  everything  for  3^ou,  and  when  I 
presume  to  remind  you  that  I  am  mortal,  that  I  have  a 
heart  to  be  trifled  with,  you  turn  upon  me  and  tell  me 
I  have  not  to  talk  to  you  of  love." 

"I  cannot  listen  to  such  folly." 

"Eva,  it  is  not  folly!     I  repeat  I  love  you — " 

"Oh!  hush,  hush,  I^^Ir.  Ford,"  said  Eva,  putting  out  her 
hand  deprecatingly ;   "surely  at  your  age — " 

"I  am  not  old,"  interrupted  the  banker  angrily. 

"Too  old,  at  least,  to  insult  a  defenseless  woman;  but  I 
ask  you  to  leave  me.     Will  you  go,  Mr.  Ford?" 

Something  very  like  an  oath  escaped  IMr.  Ford's  lips,  but 
he  looked  round  for  his  hat,  and  then  stood  for  a  moment 
scowling  at  Eva. 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Temple,"  he  said  bitterly,  "I  will  go;" 
and  with  these  words  he  turned  and  left  the  room,  and  Eva 
was  alone. 

With  a  moan  she  sank  down  on  the  couch  after  he  had 
left  her,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  utter  misery. 

"Could  it  be  true?"  she  was  asking  herself;  true  that  Clair 
had  forgotten  her  so  soon?  She  remembered  all  about  An- 
nette Gower  at  this  moment;  the  dark-eyed  girl  who  had 
sat  and  v/atched  them  when  they  had  first  danced  together 
in  the  Park.  "He  has  never  sought  me,"  Eva  moaned;  "all 
these  long  months  I  have  been  alone — and  now,  and 
now — ;"  and  once  more  she  moaned  and  wrung  her  hands 
in  her  great  and  bitter  pain. 

For  a  knowledge  had  come  to  her — a  knowledge  terrible, 
and  yet  until  this  moment  half-sweet — that  a  child  was  to 
be  born  to  her,  Clair's  child;  and  somehow  she  hoped  the 
little  baby  hands  would  draw  them  closer. 

"He  will  forgive  me  when  he  knovv's,"  how  often  she  had 
whispered  to  herself  in  the  still  nights,  how  often  told  her- 
self in  the  dreary  days. 

This  tender  tie  would  break  down  the  barriers  between 
them:  he  would  forget  his  wrongs,  and  she  her  pride.  A 
little  child — Clair's  child — and  he  would  love  it  for  her  sake. 
But  if  tliese  fond  and  foolish  dreams  must  end?  Eva  feU, 
the  world  was  then  ended  for  her,  and  that  she  nuist  lay 
herself  doun  and  die.    But  it  might  not  be  true?    The  hate- 
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fill  mail  who  had  just  gone  had  a  motive,  a  vile  motive,  it 
seemed,  to  part  her  utterly  [rom  Clair. 

"Fancy  speaking  sucli  words  to  me!"  muttered  Eva 
half-aloud,  raising  her  bent  head  with  an  indignant  ges- 
ture; "to  me,  who  love  my  Clair — my  young,  my  handsome 
Clair!" 

Tlien  she  began  walking  wearily  up  and  down  the  room, 
trying  to  make  up  her  mind.  What  should  she  do?  She 
had  a  claim  upon  Clair  now,  she  told  herself;  a  strong, 
natural  claim,  and  should  she  stand  calmly  by  and  allow 
another  to  take  her  place?  Annette  Gower  could  be  notli- 
ing  really  to  his  heart,  she  felt  almost  sure.  He  had  loved 
her,  and  love  does  not  pass  away  like  the  dew  on  the  grass. 
He  must  remember  her,  even  if  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
ask  Annette  Gower  to  be  his  wife.  Over  and  over  again 
she  told  herself  this,  and  at  last  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
write. 

She  almost  forgot  in  her  excitement  the  suspended  sv/ord 
that  hung  over  her  head.  Only  to  see  Clair  again  w^as  all 
she  thought  of;  only  to  whisper  on  his  breast  the  secret 
that  now  bound  their  lives. 

Mr.  Ford  had  said  he  was  abroad,  and  she  knew  not  v^/here 
to  address  her  letter;  but  if  she  sent  it  to  Kilmore  Hall  it 
was  almost  sure  to  be  forwarded,  she  reflected.  At  all  events 
she  would  risk  it,  and  at  last,  wath  trembling  hands,  she  sat 
down  to  write  to  Kilmore — to  call  him  once  more  to  her 
side. 

'"Clair,  dear  Clair!"  she  wrote  with  shaking  fingers,  "a 
hundred  times  I  have  thought  of  wTiting  to  you,  but  until 
now  I  have  not  found  courage.  Nov/  I  must,  for  some  one 
repeated  to  me  to-day  a  report  that  you  are  about  to  marry 
your  cousin,  Miss  Gower.  Oh!  Clair,  you  must  not  do 
this!  Our  marriage  might  be  illegal,  but  it  was  binding 
at  least  to  my  heart  and  yours,  and  if  I  live  there  will  be  a 
new  tie  ere  long  between  us.  Come  to  me  when  you  get 
this!  Oh!  come  quickly,  Clair,  for  I  am  weary  with  v/ait- 
ing,  and  I  want  your  tenderness  and  care  to  support  me 
now.  I  have  been  here  all  the  winter — for  many  months — 
and  am  living  in  great  seclusion,  and  now  I  shall  count  the 
days  until  I  hope  to  see  you — for  you  will  come,  Clair! 
Oh!   ves  I  know  vou  will,  and  vou  must  forgive  vour  own 

"Eva." 

She  wrote  this  letter  and  then  went  out  and  posted  it 
20 
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with  her  own  hands.  She  passed  the  open  door  of  a  church 
as  she  went  back,  and  something  prompted  her  to  go  in 
and  kneel  down  in  a  pev/  near  the  door,  and  cover  her 
face  with  her  hands  as  the  clergyman  read  the  prayers. 

*'If  my  mother  had  only  lived,"  she  was  thinking;  "if  I 
had  known  a  mother's  love — " 

And  then  a  sudden  flush  rose  to  her  face,  and  her  dark 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  seemed  to  foresee  in  the  dim 
distance  the  love  that  she  had  missed. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

MR.  FORD'S  REVENGE. 

Mr.  Ford  was  a  vain  man;  vain  of  his  good  looks,  and 
of  his  many  conquests,  and  Eva  had  wounded  him  on  his 
tenderest  point.  She  had  called  him  old,  reproached  him 
for  talking  of  love  at  his  age,  and  Air.  Ford  left  her  house 
more  angry  than  he  had  ever  been  before  in  all  his  life. 

He  was  pale  with  rage  as  he  walked  back  to  his  hotel, 
paid  his  bill,  and  started  in  the  first  train  to  return  to  town. 

*'She  shall  pay  for  this,"  he  muttered  more  than  once 
hoarsely  beneath  his  heavy  brovn  mustache,  as  he  sat 
gloomily  in  the  train.  All  his  thoughts  lately,  in  business 
and  out,  had  been  given  to  Eva,  and  she  had  rebuffed  him, 
scorned  him,  and  a  feeling  like  hatred  toward  her  was  now 
swelling  in  his  heart. 

''She  shall  not  have  her  young  lord  back  again  at  least," 
he  reflected  savagely;  "if  Em  not  good  enough  for  her  Ell 
teach  her  a  lesson  she's  not  likely  to  forget." 

And  in  this  angry  mood  he  returned  to  his  home;  re- 
turned to  the  spacious,  handsome  town  residence  where  he 
dwelt  \vith  his  wife,  the  unloved  wife  whom  he  had  married 
in  his  early  days  for  wealth. 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  house  with  his  latch-key,  and 
crossed  the  hall  without  meeting  anyone.  It  was  Sunday 
night,  and  most  of  the  servants  v^ere  out,  and  he  was  not 
expected.     He  had  gone  down  to  Brighton  full  of  excite- 
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mcnt  and  love,  and  he  had  come  back  savagely  disappoint- 
ed, and  ready  for  any  evil  thing;  as  he  turned  the  handle  of 
the  dining--rooni  door  and  was  about  to  enter  the  room, 
this  was  the  sight  that  met  his  angry  gaze: 

On  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire  a  stout,  dark,  heavily-built 
middle-aged  w^oman  lay  back  asleep.  Her  head  was  lying 
back,  her  lips  were  apart,  and  her  unlovely  features  fully 
displayed.  This  was  his  wife!  The  handsome  banker  stood 
and  looked  at  lier,  and  scowled  as  he  did  so.  A  vision  of 
the  woman  he  had  left — the  woman  who  had  scorned  him 
— rose  in  his  mind  at  this  moment,  and  added  not  a  little 
to  his  disgust.  He  stood  mentally  contemplating  the  two, 
and  his  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  and  rage,  and  he  inwardly 
cursed  the  poor  woman  he  was  about  to  disturb  from  her 
placid  slumbers. 

His  heavy  step  as  he  walked  into  the  room  awoke  her, 
and  she  started  to  her  feet. 

"Why,  James!"  she  said  in  an  astonished  tone  as  she 
rubbed  her  eyes,  'T  thought  you  were  at  Brighton?" 

"So  I  was,"  he  answered,  roughly  enough,  "but  Tve  come 
back,  you  see." 

"Yes,  so  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Ford;  she  was  unused  to  him 
speaking  to  her  in  such  a  tone,  for  to  do  him  justice  as  a 
rule  he  v/as  civil  to  her.  But  to-night  he  wanted  a  scape- 
goat for  his  wrath,  and  so  he  vented  his  ill-humor  on  his 
wife ! 

"It's  a  nice  house  to  come  back  to,  I  must  say,"  he  went 
on.  "You  asleep,  and  the  wdiole  house  dull  and  stupid  as 
ditch-water!" 

"1  didn't  expect  you;  you  generally  stay  over  the  Sun- 
days w'hen  you  go  down  to  Brighton;  so  I  suppose  you 
find  it  attractive,"  retorted  Mrs.  Ford. 

"And  what  if  I  do?"  he  thundered;  "more  attractive  than 
I  find  home,  at  any  rate;"  and  with  these  words  he  turned 
and  left  the  room,  leaving  his  wife  justly  indignant. 

He  went  up  to  his  own  bed-room,  feeling  half  ashamed 
of  his  outburst,  but  unable  still  to  control  himself.  All  the 
time  he  was  thinking  of  Eva,  of  Eva  wdio  had  called  him 
old;  who  had  told  him  that  she  still  loved  Lord  Kilmore, 
and  on  whom  he  had  wasted  so  much  time  and  thought! 

The  man  felt  half-mad  w^ith  himself,  mad  at  his  own  folly, 
and  yet  the  folly  was  too  strong  for  him. 

But  he  had  a  purpose  before  him,    In  the  dressing-room 
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of  his  bed-room  stood  a  large  strong  escritoire,  where  many 
valuable  deeds  and  papers  were  stored.  He  now  went  up 
to  this,  opened  it,  and  drew  out  a  sealed  letter.  It  was 
addressed  to  Miss  Eva  Moore,  and  was  the  very  letter  that 
Kilmore  had  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  which  he  had 
told  the  young  lord  that  Eva  had  declined  to  answer.  As 
we  know,  he  had  never  delivered  it,  and  had  locked  it  away 
unopened.  Now  he  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the  impas- 
sioned words  of  another  man  to  the  v/oman  he  loved! 

He  grew  a  little  pale  as  he  did  so,  and  his  hands  trem- 
bled. In  this  letter — intended  but  for  Eva's  eyes — Kilmore 
had  poured  out  all  the  deepest  and  strongest  feelings  of  his 
heart.  Xo  one  could  have  written  it  v/ho  did  not  love  deep- 
ly; no  one  could  have  received  it  unmoved.  Again  Mr. 
Ford  read  it,  and  the  evil  look  grew  darker  on  his  face. 

^  ^  ^;  ;;;  jK  ~'^  >J;  >ic 

Eva  slept  better  that  night  than  she  had  done  for  weeks; 
she  slept  and  dreamed  of  Clair,  and  of  the  early  days  of 
their  young  love.  Once  more  she  fancied  she  was  standing 
on  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ayre,  and  Clair  was  leaning 
on  the  stone  parapet  by  her  side.  He  was  looking  in  her 
face,  and  there  was  no  reproach  in  his  gray  eyes. 

It  all  seemed  so  plain  to  her ;  she  heard  the  gurgle  of  the 
water  below,  and  saw  the  sunshine  falling  on  the  green 
fields  that  stretched  up  to  the  homestead  on  Holly  Hill. 
She  awoke  with  a  smile.  This  dream  seemed  a  good  omen 
to  her;   seemed  to  bring  Clair  closer  to  her  heart. 

''He  will  come,"  she  told  herself  hopefully  as  the  dawn 
crept  to  her  window-panes;  "he  will  take  me  away  some- 
where out  of  England,  and  I  will  be  with  him  whatever  hap- 
pens— be  with  him  till  I  die." 

This  thought  buoyed  her  up  all  day;  she  scarcely  thought 
of  ]\Ir.  Ford,  or  his  folly,  as  she  called  it,  of  the  night  be- 
fore. She  kept  reckoning  how  long  it  would  take  for  Kil- 
more to  receive  her  letter  and  come  to  her  It  would  reach 
Kilmore  Hall  to-day,  and  would  probably  be  fonvarded 
abroad  at  once  to  meet  him  wherever  he  might  be. 

He  might  get  it  the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after 
that.  Then  he  would  likely  telegraph  and  come  home  to 
her.  But  to-morrow  came  and  the  day  after,  and  there  was 
no  foreign  telegram  or  letter  for  Eva. 

It  was  five  davs  after  she  had  sent  lier  letter  to  Kilmore 
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that  the  anxiously  watched  for  post  did  bring  her  some- 
thing; brought  her  a  letter  which  she  eagerly  tore  open, 
and  read  fond,  loving,  passionate  words,  written  in  the 
handwriting  she  knew  so  well!  But  Kilmore  had  evidently 
not  received  her  letter  when  he  wrote  his,  for  in  it  he  en- 
treated her  to  see  him  again;  to  pardon  him  for  his  brief 
anger  and  hard  words: 

"Only  see  me  again,  my  one,  my  only  love,"  Eva  read 
with  a  beating  heart,  "and  surely  we  can  arrange  something 
— surely  something  can  be  done!  But  see  me;  Eva,  my 
beloved,  this  estrangement  is  breaking  my  heart." 

These  tender  and  impassioned  words,  and  many  more 
such,  were  signed  by  Kilmore,  and  as  Eva  again  and  again 
read  them,  as  she  pressed  them  to  her  lips,  laid  them  against 
her  cheek,  as  if  they  were  some  living  thing,  she  suddenly 
perceived  that  in  the  envelope  which  had  contained  them 
there  was  another  note-sheet.  This  she  too  opened  and 
hurriedly  read,  and  as  she  did  so  the  bloom  faded  from  her 
face,  and  a  cry  escaped  her  fast  whitening  lips. 

This  letter  was  written  apparently  by  a  doctor  from  Kil- 
more's  sick-bed: 

"Dear  Madam — I  am  requested  by  Lord  Kilmore  to  for- 
ward the  enclosed  letter  to  you,  and  to  inform  you  of  the 
unfortunate  accident  which  has  occurred  to  his  lordship  on 
the  hunting-field.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  yester- 
day, and  unhappily  his  arm  was  broken;  but  I  trust  with  rest 
and  care  no  serious  consequences  will  ensue.  He  is  laid  up 
here,  as  this  is  the  nearest  house  to  the  spot  where  the  acci- 
dent happened,  and  he  is  most  anxious  to  see  you.  He 
does  not  wish  his  mother,  the  widowed  Lady  Kilmore,  to  be 
informed  of  the  occurrence,  from  motives  which  he  tells 
me  you  will  understand.  But  he  asks  me  to  entreat  you 
to  come  to  him  at  once.  And  for  his  health's  sake  may  I 
urge  this,  as  his  mind  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
he  is  restless  and  anxious  about  you.  Could  you  come 
to-morrow  when  you  receive  this?  If  you  start  from  King's 
Cross  terminus  by  the  4  express  nortli,  and  leave  the  train 
at  Peterborough,  a  carriage  will  be  waiting  for  you  at  the 
station,  as  this  house  is  somewhat  cross  country,  and  about 
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two  miles  from  Peterborough.     Kindly  telegraph  if  you  will 
come,  and  thus  relieve  Lord  Kilmore's  anxiety. 

''And  I  remain,  madam, 

"Yours  faithfully, 
"F.  L.  Page,  M.  D. 
"Address: 

'•Dr.  Page, 

"Hurstwood  House, 

"Nr.  Peterborough." 

Eva  never  hesitated  after  she  had  read  these  words.  She 
ran  upstairs  to  her  bed-room  and  hastily  wrote  a  telegram 
to  Dr.  Page  to  tell  him  she  would  start  by  the  train  he 
mentioned,  and  then  hurried  out  to  dispatch  it.  Then  hav- 
ing sent  her  telegram  away  she  returned  to  her  house  and 
began  at  once  to  m.ake  preparations  for  her  departure. 
She  paid  her  servants,  and  left  them  money  to  live  on  dur- 
ing her  absence,  but  she  did  not  give  them  her  address, 
as  she  did  not  wish  anyone  to  know  where  she  was  going. 

"One  of  my  relations  has  had  an  accident,''  she  told  them. 
'T  v^ill  write  when  I  get  to  my  destination,  and  I  am  going 
to  town  at  once." 

She  happened  not  to  have  very  much  money  in  her  pos- 
session at  the  time,  as  she  had  intended  to  ask  Mr.  Ford 
to  cash  a  check  for  her  the  last  time  she  had  seen  him, 
but  the  unpleasant  scene  which  had  occurred  had  put  this 
out  of  her  mind,  and  she  had  not  cared  to  write  to  him  since. 
But  she  had  enough  for  her  immediate  necessities;  enough 
to  pay  her  v.-ay  to  Peterborough,  and  to  leave  something 
behind. 

"And  what  matter  is  it?"  she  told  herself;  "Clair  will 
give  me  what  I  want  until  we  go  away,  and  then  I  can 
write  to  the  bank." 

Her  heart  felt  lighter  than  it  had  done  for  months  when 
she  started  on  her  journey  to  town.  Her  Clair's  tender 
words  were  lying  on  her  breast;  the  thought  of  his  un- 
changed love  filled  her  with  happiness  and  hope.  What 
matter  was  anything  else?  She  was  going  to  him,  going  to 
look  again  upon  his  face,  to  clasp  his  hand  in  hers,  and  the 
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weariness  of  the  past  months  seemed  suddenly  to  be  turned 
to  joy. 

She  reached  London  safely,  and  drove  at  once  to  King's 
Cross.  Here  she  had  some  tea,  and  rested  quietly  in  a  lady's 
waiting  room  until  it  was  time  for  her  to  start  on  her  jour- 
ney. She  wore  a  thick  gauze  veil,  but  she  did  not  need  this, 
as  she  was  alone  in  the  carriage  in  which  she  traveled. 

Every  moment  was  bringing  her  nearer  to  him,  she  kept 
thinking,  and  she  pictured  to  herself  how  he  would  look. 
Not  as  ill  as  when  he  lay  wounded  in  South  Kensington 
she  prayed.  All  that  time  came  back  to  her,  when  he  had 
wrung  her  promise  to  marry  him  from  her  half  unwilling 
lips;  when  she  had  been  by  his  bedside;  and  she  was  going 
to  it  nov\'. 

On  sped  the  train,  but  not  fast  enough  for  her.  At  last, 
as  the  dusk  was  beginning  to  spread  its  gray  shadows  over 
the  landscape,  they  steamed  into  the  station  at  Peterborough, 
and  Eva  alighted,  and  as  she  was  running  forward  to  see 
that  her  luggage  was  removed  from  the  van,  a  tall  man 
with  blue  spectacles  and  a  heavy  dark  mustache  and  whis- 
kers lightly  touched  her  arm. 

"Are  you  the  ladv  for  Hurstwood  House?"  he  asked. 
"I  am  Dr.  Page." 

"Yes,"  answered  Eva,  who  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment.    "How  is  Lord  Kilmore?" 

"Very  anxious  to  see  you,"  replied  Dr.  Page.  "What 
luggage  have  you,  and  I  will  get  a  porter  to  see  after  it;  I 
have  a  carriage  waiting  outside  the  station?" 

Upon  this  Eva  described  her  belongings,  and  the  porter 
soon  found  them. 

"If  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  take  you  to  the  car- 
riage," said  Dr.  Page,  "unless  you  vv^ll  take  some  refresh- 
ment first." 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Eva;  and  a  fev/  moments  later  she 
found  herself  in  a  carriage  alone,  as  Dr.  Page  preferred  to 
ride  outside. 

There  Vvxre  two  horses  in  the  carriage,  and  they  started 
off  at  a  fairly  quick  pace.  But  if  Hurstwood  House  were 
only  two  miles  from  Peterborough  they  took  a  surprising 
time  to  traverse  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  quite  dark 
before  the  carriage  stopped  before  a  gray,  square,  somewhat 
gloomy-looking  house.  Then  Dr.  Page  dismounted  and 
opened  the  carriage  door  and  handed  Eva  out. 
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"Here  we  are,"  he  said;  "wait  one  moment  until  I  open 
the  door  with  my  latch-key." 

He  did  this,  and  Eva  followed  him  up  a  short  flight  of 
stone  steps  to  the  front  door  of  the  house. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  hall,  although  it  was  very  dark, 
but  Dr.  Page  put  out  his  hand  and  took  Eva's. 

"This  Vvay,"  he  said,  ''the  servants  have  forgotten  to  light 
the  lamp;  but  if  you  will  come  upstairs  you  will  find  a  light 
and  a  fire  tliere." 

"Where  is  Lord  Kilmore?"  asked  Eva  in  an  agitated 
voice,  as  she  began  to  ascend  the  staircase,  guided  by  Dr. 
Page. 

"Upstairs;  I  will  take  you  to  him  presently,  but  come 
in  here  first,  until  I  settle  with  the  driver." 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  a  sitting-room  door  on  the  first 
landing  of  the  staircase  and  motioned  Eva  to  enter.  She 
did  this,  and  found  a  large  room  with  a  good  fire  burning 
in  the  grate,  but  no  other  light. 

"Just  remain  here  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  I  will  re- 
turn," said  Dr.  Page.     "I  will  not  be  long." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  Eva  looked  nervously  round.  But 
she  was  under  the  same  roof  with  Clair;  in  a  few  moments 
she  would  be  with  him,  she  whispered  to  her  sinking  heart. 
The  few  moments  passed — a  few  more — and  then  she  fancied 
she  heard  Dr.  Page's  returning  footsteps.  She  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  fire  when  the  handle  of  the  door  turned  softly, 
and  an  instant  later  she  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old. 

It  was  not  Dr.  Page!  The  heavy  dark  mustache  and 
whiskers  were  not  there;  the  blue  spectacles  were  gone. 
This  man's  face  Vvas  clean-shaven  and  harsh;  he  was 
dressed  as  a  clergyman. 

In  an  instant,  by  the  flickering  firelight,  Eva's  wide-open, 
horror-stricken  eyes  took  in  these  details.  It  was  George 
Temple,  her  husband,  and  she  knew,  as  she  looked  on  his 
face,  that  she  had  been  betrayed. 

"Eva,"  he  said,  now  speaking  in  his  ordinary  voice,  and 
advancing  into  the  room,  "I  see  you  recognize  me." 

She  made  no  answer;  her  tongue  seemed  frozen  in  her 
mouth,  her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  forth. 

"All  your  artifices  have  been  in  vain,"  continued  Mr. 
Tem.ple;  "the  very  man  you  trusted  has  betrayed  your  con- 
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fidence,  and  at  last  you  are  where  you  always  should  have 
been,  under  your  husband's  roof." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  nearer  to  her  and  moved  his  hand 
as  if  to  lay  it  on  her  shoulder,  but  w^ith  a  shudder  Eva 
slirank  back. 

"Do  not  touch  me!"  she  said  hoarsely. 

"You  came  to  this  house  expecting  to  find  your  lover, 
I  am  well  aware,"  went  on  Temple  bitterly;  "instead  of 
which  you  have  been  brought  here  to  return  to  your  duty, 
and  if  you  do  this  in  a  proper  spirit  I  am  willing  to  look 
over,  if  not  to  forget  the  past.  I  know  your  wiiole  history, 
Eva;  the  shameful  and  bigamous  marriage  you  contracted 
with  Lord  Kilmore;  how  you  induced  the  banker — Ford — 
to  deceive  me  and  send  me  abroad  to  seek  you,  while  you 
were  in  hiding  at  home.  All  this  is  known  to  me;  but 
because  to  a  certain  extent  I  blame  myself  for  having 
originally  left  you,  left  you  before  you  were  old  enough 
to  steer  your  course  amid  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
I  am,  as  I  said  before,  willing  to  take  you  back  once  more 
as  my  wife." 

"Never!"  said  Eva  in  a  low,  emphatic  voice. 

"You  have  no  choice,"  answered  Temple  calmly.  "You 
have  been  brought  here,  and  you  shall  be  kept  here,  and 
you  shall  not  be  permitted  to  hold  communication  with 
anyone  except  I  permit  it.  You  are  my  wife,  and  though 
I  could  have  you  severely  punished  for  your  bigamous 
marriage,  and  Lord  Kilmore  also,  I  will  not  do  this  if  you 
conduct  yourself  properly  no\v  that  you  return  to  me." 

"George  Temple,"  said  Eva,  looking  at  him  steadily  witli 
her  white  and  quivering  face,  "I  have  not  returned  to  you, 
and  I  shall  never  return  to  you!  I  have  been  lured  here  by 
a  shameful  trick,  but  it  shall  avail  you  nothing!  Do  vour 
worst;  have  me  arrested  for  bigamy;  but  the  vilest  prison 
I  could  be  placed  in  w^ould  not  be  so  vile  to  me  as  willingly 
to  touch  your  hand!" 

"These  heroics  are  all  very  fine,  but  do  you  know  I 
could  have  you  sent  to  penal  servitude?" 

"Send  me;    only  never  let  me  see  your  face." 

"And  what  about  Lord  Kilmore?" 

"You  can't  touch  him;  he  married  me  believing  me  to 
be  an  unmarried  girl.  I  deceived  him — more  my  shame — 
but  I  wdll  go  into  court  and  sw^ear  this,  so  you  arc  powerless 
to  injure  him!" 
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"You  defy  me,  then;  here  in  this  lonely  house,  miles 
and  miles  away  from  any  other  habitation?" 

"I  defy  you,  so  God  help  me!" 

"You  appeal  to  God,  whose  laws  you  have  broken." 

"I  have  sinned  and  I  have  suffered.  I  married  Lord  Clair 
for  the  love  I  bore  him,  and  I  will  be  faithful  to  him  now  and 
always.  I  would  rather  be  in  prison  with  his  memory 
than  in  a  palace  with  you!  Let  me  go — I  will  not  stay 
under  your  roof!" 

"You  will,  and  shall,"  answered  Temple  with  some  pas- 
sion, for  he  was  stung  by  her  taunts.  "Here  you  are,  and 
here  you  shall  remain,  and  perhaps  when  next  I  see  you, 
you  may  be  more  amenable  to  reason." 

As  he  said  these  v/ords  he  turned  and  left  the  room,  and 
Eva  sprang  to  the  door  to  follow  him,  but  he  hastily  closed 
it,  and  as  she  seized  tlie  handle  to  turn  it  she  heard  him  lock 
the  door  outside. 


CHAPTER  XLHL 

THE  HIDDEN  KNIFE. 

As  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  a  chill  pang  of  almost  ab- 
solute despair  darted  through  Eva's  heart.  She  v/as  a  pris- 
oner then;  she  had  been  trapped,  and  this  was  jNIr.  Ford's 
revenge.  The  whole  situation  flashed  through  her  quick 
and  vivid  mind  at  once.  She  realized  that  the  letter  lying 
on  her  breast — Clair's  letter — must  have  been  one  entrusted 
to  Air.  Ford  to  deliver,  and  that  he  had  suppressed  it. 

But  one  consolation  remained  to  her — Clair  still  loved 
her.  His  long  silence  was  now  accounted  for;  his  tender, 
impassioned  words  remiained  unanswered.  What  must  he 
have  thought?  Eva  repeated  to  herself.  Their  separation 
had  been  part  of  Mr.  Ford's  scheme,  w^ho,  for  his  own 
vile  motive,  had  not  hesitated  to  break  two  hearts. 

Eva  stood  by  the  locked  door  and  thought  all  this ;  stood 
with  her  hand  pressed  on  her  breast,  over  the  spot  where 
Clair's  letter  lay  hid.  And  now?  Would  he  get  her  let- 
ter, go  to  her  house  in  Brighton,  and  find  her  gone?  She 
had  left  no  address  with  the  sen^ants;  the  address  to  Hurst- 
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wood  House  was  probably  a  fictitious  one;  part  of  Mr. 
Ford's  scheme,  and  Dr.  Page  had  no  doubt  been  personated 
by  George  Temple. 

"And  I  never  suspected  it — never  dreamed  it,"  moaned 
Eva;  *1  scarcely  looked  at  him,  and  Clair's  letter  was  the 
lure.  I  knew  he  must  have  written  it;  no  one  else  could 
write  it,  and  only  in  one  way  could  it  have  fallen  into  their 
hands." 

After  a  while  she  went  back  to  the  fire,  for  she  was 
shivering  as  if  with  cold,  and  leaned  on  the  mantel-piece, 
trying  to  think  what  she  could  do.  Was  there  any  chance 
of  escape?  She  went  to  the  window,  and  as  she  did  so 
the  memory  of  the  fire  at  Holly  Hill  flashed  through  her 
brain,  when  Clair  had  lowered  her  from  the  window,  and  so 
saved  her  life. 

Was  there  any  chance  of  this  now?  She  tried  the  win- 
dow; she  undid  the  clasp.  It  was  nailed  down.  That  pre- 
caution had  been  taken,  and  so  this  faint  hope  was  gone. 
She  returned  again  to  the  door  and  examined  it;  the  bolt 
inside  had  been  removed,  the  recent  marks  of  a  forcible 
removal  were  quite  plain.  She  was  locked  in,  but  she 
could  keep  no  one  out,  and  Eva  shuddered,  and  a  deadly 
fear  crept  through  her  heart  as  she  made  the  discovery. 

"But  I  can  kill  myself,"  she  said  with  set  teeth,  and  a 
strange  light  gleaming  in  her  eyes.  "I  shall  die  true  to 
Clair." 

Suddenly  the  thought  then  crossed  her  brain  that  there 
must  be  someone  in  the  house  beside  George  Temple. 
Some  woman!  If  so,  could  she  bribe  her  by  a  great  sum 
to  take  one  line,  one  word  to  Clair?  This  idea  renewed 
some  hope  in  her  heart. 

It  gave  her  courage  when  about  half  an  hour  after  she 
again  heard  someone  outside  the  door.  It  opened,  and 
George  Temple  appeared,  followed  by  an  elderly  woman 
bearing  a  tray.  He  pointed  to  the  woman  to  place  the 
tray  on  the  table,  and  light  two  candles  that  stood  there. 

'T  don't  mean  to  starve  you,  Eva,"  he  said  gravely, 
"though  I  fear  you  will  find  everything  rather  rough  in  this 
out-of-the-way  spot.  What  will  you  take  with  your  sup- 
per?    Wine  or  brandy — I  have  both?" 

In  a  moment  it  struck  Eva  that  anything  drinkable  might 
be  drugged,  and  she  shook  her  head. 

"I  only  drink  water,"  she  said. 
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"I  should  advise  something  stronger  than  water  after  your 
long  journey  and  the  excitement  of  once  more  finding  your- 
self in  your  husband's  company,"  answered  George  Temple 
still  gravely;  and  then  he  looked  at  her  fixedly  as  the 
woman  kept  laying  the  table  for  supper. 

*'You  don't  look  as  well  as  when  I  saw  you  last,"  he  said 
slowly.     ''Have  you  been  ill?" 

''No,"  answered  Eva,  and  a  tinge  of  color  passed  over  her 
pale  face. 

"Why  don't  you  sit  down?"  continued  Temple,  still  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her.  "Here,  sit  in  this  chair,"  and  he 
handed  one  to  her  as  he  spoke. 

But  Eva  remained  standing. 

"Is  the  carriage  gone  that  you  brought  me  here  in?"  she 
said. 

"Certainly  it  is  gone,"  answered  Temple  harshly.  "Eva, 
put  all  such  folly  out  of  your  head  as  that  you  are  going 
to  leave  here  or  me.  I  have  brought  you  here,  and  here 
1  mean  you  to  remain.  This  is  your  husband's  house,  and 
I  have  taken  it  for  a  time;  so  you  had  better  forget  as 
quickly  as  possible  all  about  your  past  life,  and  begin  your 
nevv^  one  with  me." 

"You  know  that  is  impossible,"  replied  Eva,  raising  her 
dark  eyes  to  his. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  know  it  is  possible;  if  I  am  willing 
to  overlook  the  past  you  ought  only  to  be  too  thankful 
for  my  leniency.     You  cannot  deny  you  are  my  wife." 

"I  do  not  regard  myself  as  such." 

"You  know  you  are,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  You  will 
never  again  see  Lord  Kilmore,  who  shall  be  informed  that 
you  have  returned  to  me,  so  I  advise  you  to  make  the 
best  of  me." 

Eva  did  not  speak;  she  stood  there  facing  this  stern, 
liarsh  man  who  had  made  her  young  girlhood  miserable, 
and  his  words  that  Lord  Kilmore  shoidd  be  informed  that 
she  had  returned  to  him  struck  like  a  knife  into  her  heart. 
This  was  part  of  l^vlr.  Ford's  revenge  then,  she  was  thinking; 
he  had  betrayed  her  to  Temple;  recalled  him  to  England; 
given  him  Clair's  letter  that  he  had  suppressed;  and  now 
he  was  about  to  inform  Clair  that  she  had  returned  to  her 
husband!  But  if  Clair  received  her  letter  would  he,  could 
he  believe  this? 
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''Of  what  are  you  lliinkiii^?"  asked  Temple,  with  his 
hard,  gray  eyes  fixed  on  her  faee. 

"Did  Mr.  Ford  give  you  my  address  at  Brighton?"  she 
asked. 

"Certainly  he  did.  Eva,  I  will  make  no  subterfuges  with 
you  or  act  deceitfully,  as  you  did  to  me.  I  am  merely 
claiming  my  rights,  and  I  was  merely  claiming  my  rights 
when  you  agreed  to  meet  me  that  day  in  the  street  and 
then  hid  yourself  away.  The  man  you  confided  in,  the 
banker,  Air.  Ford,  purposely  deceived  me,  and  led  me  to 
believe  you  were  abroad.  I  went  abroad  to  seek  you,  and 
last  week  I  received  a  telegram  from  him  recalling  me  to 
England.  I  returned.  I  went  to  the  bank  and  saw  Mr. 
Ford.  He  told  me  that  by  your  request  he  had  deceived 
me;  that  you  were  living  at  Brighton,  and  that  last  year 
you  had  formed  a  bigamous  marriage  with  Lord  Kilmore, 
who,  however,  was  so  indignant  when  he  heard  of  your 
previous  marriage  to  me  that  he  had  at  once  left  you.  He 
also  told  me  that  Lord  Kilmore  had  brought  a  letter  for  you 
to  him,  after  your  separation,  which  he  had  not  delivered, 
as  he  thought  it  better  that  all  communication  between 
you  and  Lord  Kilmore  should  cease.  He  said  you  had 
wished  this,  and  that  he  still  had  the  letter,  but  that  lately 
something  had  led  him  to  believe  that  you  intended  renew- 
ing your  acquaintance  with  this  young  lord,  and  that  he  had 
then  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  for  me." 

"His  duty!''  repeated  Eva  with  curling  lip. 

"I  am  merely  repeating  what  he  said,  and  not  going 
into  his  motive  at  all.  Fie  told  me  you  had  confessed  the 
truth  about  your  former  marriage  to  me,  but  that  you  had 
stated  to  him  that  you  wished  to  keep  your  residence  a 
secret  alike  from  me  and  Lord  Kilmore.  Fie  said  he  had 
weakly  agreed  to  this,  as  you  were  afraid  that  I  might  prose- 
cute you  for  bigamy;  but  that  now,  when  you  evidently  had 
some  idea  of  again  seeing  Lord  Kilmore,  he  had  sent  for 
me  as  your  lawful  husband,  and  told  me  the  truth." 

"The  liar — the  miserable  liar!"  cried  Eva  in  indignant 
passion.  "So  this  was  the  garbled  tale  he  told  you  w^as  it? 
This!  Would  you  like  to  hear  the  truth?  It  is  true,  then, 
that  I  was  forced  to  go  to  this  man  when  Lord  Kilmore 
was  informed  by  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Onslow,  that  I  had 
already  been  married  to  you.  Mr.  Onslow  married  me  to 
Lord  Kilmore,  who  was  then  Lord  Clair.    This  was  before 
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I  knew  you  were  alive,  before  I  met  you  that  day,  when  I 
never  thought  to  see  you  more!  I  beheved  myself  free; 
you  had  left  me,  gone  to  Africa,  and  I  had  not  heard  of 
you  for  years.     How  could  I  tell  you  were  living?" 

"You  made  no  inquiries?" 

"I  did  not;  I  wished  to  believe  you  dead — to  me  you 
were  dead — but  I  know  I  had  no  right  to  marry  Lord  Clair. 
But  I  did  marry  him,  and  after  our  marriage,  through  Mr. 
Onslow,  he  found  out  I  had  deceived  him.  He  was  very 
angry — justly  angry — and  he  reproached  me,  so  I  left  him. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Ford  and  told  him  the  truth ;  I  was  obliged  to 
go,  because  he  held  all  my  money,  and  I  could  not  live  v/ith- 
out  it,  and  unless  I  had  told  him  not  to  tell  where  I  was, 
either  you  or  Lord  Clair  could  easily,  through  him,  have 
learned  my  address.  I  did  not  then  wish  again  to  see  Lord 
Clair." 

"And  you  have  never  seen  him  since  you  separated,  nor 
heard  from  him?" 

"I  have  not  until  to-day;  until  you  enclosed  the  letter 
which  that  base  man  must  have  kept  for  months!  And 
what  do  you  think  was  his  motive?  His  vile  motive!  He 
has  deceived  you  and  Lord  Clair  alike,  and  his  motive  was 
that  on  last  Sunday  evening  he  made  a  base  proposal  of  love 
to  me,  and  because  I  rejected  him  vvith  contempt  and  dis- 
like, his  revenge  has  been  that  he  has  sent  for  you." 

"Very  possibly;  but  does  not  the  conduct  of  this  very 
man,  Eva,  prove  to  you  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  young 
and  pretty  w^oman  to  live  in  the  world  without  the  protection 
of  a  husband?  Mr.  Ford  may  be  a  scoundrel — I  have  no 
doubt  he  is — but  what  naturally  could  he  think  of  you,  even 
judging  you  by  your  ov/n  confession  to  his  ears?" 

"I  do  not  defend  myself,  but  he  took  a  very  base  advan- 
tage of  my  fault — " 

"Your  crime,"  interrupted  Mr.  Temple. 

"My  crime,  then;  call  it  as  you  will.  He  frightened  me; 
he  told  me  I  might  be  sent  to  penal  servitude — " 

"So  you  can." 

"I  have  told  you  to  do  your  worst.  Let  me  go  from  here 
to-night  and  I  will  wait  to  be  arrested  at  the  house  in  Brigh- 
ton of  which  you  now  know  the  address." 

"I  do  not  mean  to  let  you  go  from  here,  so  such  a  propo- 
sition is  useless.  I  repeat  you  are  my  vv^ife,  and  as  such  I 
have  a  right  to  compel  you  to  remain  under  my  roof." 
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''You  have  no  right  to  detain  me  against  my  will." 

"You  will  find  1  have;  but  do  not  let  us  argue  the 
subject  further.     Come  and  have  some  supper." 

"How  can  you  ask  me  to  eat?"  cried  Eva,  passionately. 

"Because  we  must  all  eat  if  we  go  on  living." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  live  if  I  am  to  be  a  prisoner  here!" 

"Do  not  be  childish;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  went  to  the 
table  which  the  old  woman  had  spread. 

There  was  a  cold  fowl  and  some  ham,  and  bread  and 
other  necessaries,  and  Mr.  Temple  began  deliberately  carv- 
ing the  fowl. 

"Come  to  the  table,"  he  said  a  moment  later,  looking 
around  at  Eva. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment;  her  lips  w'cre  parched 
with  thirst,  and  she  felt  weak  and  faint. 

"Can  I  have  some  tea?"  she  said  at  length. 

"Yes,  certainly,"  answered  Air.  Temple,  and  he  went  to 
the  door  and  outside  rang  a  loud  hand-bell. 

"The  woman  downstairs  is  stone  deaf,"  he  said,  "but 
she  will  surely  hear  that." 

As  he  was  ringing  the  bell  with  his  back  toward  her,  Eva 
suddenly  crossed  the  room  and  went  up  to  the  table,  and 
in  an  instant,  before  he  could  turn  his  head,  she  had 
snatched  up  a  knife  that  was  lying  near  a  plate,  and  had 
hidden  it  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress.  She  was  so  quick  that 
Mr.  Temple  never  suspected  her  action. 

He  looked  around,  saw  her  standing  by  the  table,  and 
then  went  on  ringing  the  bell. 

Presently  the  old  woman  came  upstairs,  and  he  shouted 
an  order  for  some  tea  in  her  ear.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
table  and  pressed  Eva  to  eat  something;  but  she  could  not. 

"I  am  so  thirsty,"  she  said. 

"The  tea  will  be  here  directly,  and  then  you  must  try,"  he 
answered. 

When  the  tea  came,  Eva  drank  some  eagerly;  it  relieved 
her  a  little,  and  then  she  tried  to  eat  something. 

"Your  bedroom  is  ready  for  you,  upstairs,"  said  Mr. 
Temple,  "and  as  you  look  exceedingly  tired,  I  advise  you 
to  go  to  bed  early." 

Eva  indeed  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  sit  up  any  longer.  She  was  quite  worn  out  with  the  ex- 
citement she  had  gone  through.  She  therefore  expressed  her 
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willingness  to  go  to  her  bedroom,  and  Mr.  Temple  lit  a 
candle  to  show  her  the  way. 

"Walk  before  me,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  light  you  up." 

So  Eva  went  up  another  flight  of  steps,  and  came  to  a 
fairly  well  furnished  bedroom,  where  there  vras  a  fire  burn- 
ing, and  Air.  Temple  indicated  to  her  that  this  was  to  be 
her  room. 

He  went  into  it  with  her,  and  looked  around  as  he  did  so. 

*T  hope  there  is  everything  you  want?"  he  said. 

The  luggage  that  she  had  brought  with  her  vvas  standing 
in  it,  but  the  straps  of  her  two  trunks  were  not  unfastened. 

"Shall  I  unfasten  the  straps  for  you?"  he  asked  when  he 
observed  this. 

"No,  thank  you,"  answered  Eva. 

"Then  I  will  say  good  night  to  you.  Good  night,  and  I 
hope  you  will  sleep  vrell." 

"Good  night,"  said  Eva,  and  then  ]\Ir.  Temple  nodded 
and  left  the  room,  carefully  locking  the  door  outside  behind 
him. 

The  m.oment  he  was  gone,  Eva  did  as  she  had  done  in 
the  room  below.  She  went  to  the  door  and  examined  it. 
The  inside  bolt  had  been  recently  removed  here  also,  and 
this  room  had  evidently,  too,  been  prepared  for  her  recep- 
tion. 

There  are  moments  in  our  lives  when  no  v/ords  can 
describe  the  despair  v/hich  overwhelms  our  souls. 

One  of  these  dark  moods  now  swept  over  Eva.  In  this 
lonely  house,  at  the  micrcy  of  this  hard,  harsh  man,  what 
was  she  to  expect?  She  moaned  aloud,  but  the  next 
moment  grasped  the  handle  of  the  knife  she  had  hidden 
in  her  dress. 

*T  can  die,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  She  sat  there  and 
tried  to  think  what  such  a  death  would  be.  A  sharp  pang; 
then  she  would  faint,  v\-ould  bleed  to  death,  and  it  would 
be  all  over.    And  Clair  would  never  know! 

She  flung  herself  on  her  knees  and  prayed. 

"I  am  a  sinner!"  she  cried;  "but  Thou  who  died  for  sin- 
ners do  not  leave  me  now!  Protect  me;  have  mercy  on 
me,  and  show  me  some  wav  of  escape  which  now  I  cannot 
see!" 

Long  she  knelt  there,  and  some  strength  came  back  to 
her  as  she  did  so.  She  rose  from  her  knees  and  dragged 
the  table  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  placed 
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it  against  the  door.  Then  she  put  two  chairs  also  against 
it,  and  on  these  she  placed  her  two  trunks.  No  one  could 
now  open  the  door  without  overturning  these,  and  having 
done  this,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

She  did  not  undress;  she  left  the  candles  burning,  and 
she  put  the  table  knife  beneath  her  pillow. 

And  thus,  with  Clair's  letter  on  her  breast,  siie  fell  asleep; 
fell  into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep  from  which  she  only  awoke 
when  the  pale  spring  dawn  of  another  day  was  spreading 
over  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A  GREAT  SHOCK. 

The  letter  which  Eva  had  v/ritten  to  Kilmore  after  her 
interview  with  Mr.  Ford — the  letter  in  wdiich  she  recalled 
him  to  her  side,  and  told  him  that  if  she  lived  there  would 
ere  long  be  a  new  tie  between  them,  w^as  duly  delivered  at 
Kilmore  Hall. 

It  was  then  forwarded  by  Lady  Kilmore  to  her  son  at 
\'ienna,  at  which  city  he  was  then  sojourning,  not  without 
more  than  one  restless  sigh  and  uneasy  glance  at  the  super- 
scription. 

But  it  never  crossed  Lady  Kilmore's  mind  one  moment 
to  suppress  it.  She  had  hoped,  she  had  prayed  that  the 
unhappy  entanglement,  as  she  always  mentally  thought  of 
it,  between  her  son  and  the  girl  whom  she  deemed  so  unsuit- 
able for  his  position,  was  ended.  That  it  had  cost  Kilmore 
bitter  pain  she  knew%  and  still  she  had  trusted  time  would 
heal  the  wound.  If  this  letter  were  from  Eva,  as  she  feared, 
it  might  renew  a  dangerous  intimacy.  But  still  it  was  Kil- 
more's letter,  and  he  had  a  right  to  receive  it,  and  he  did. 

He  received  it  with  absolute  and  unbounded  joy.  In  a 
moment  all  life  seemed  to  change  to  him.  His  darling  was 
longing  to  see  him  again ;  he  was  to  go  back  to  her.  What- 
ever happened,  he  would  look  once  more  on  her  dear  face. 

Half  an  hour  after  he  had  read  Eva's  letter  he  started 
on  his  journey  to  England;  started  full  of  hope,  and  with 
a  heart  brimful  of  tender  emotions.     He  would  take  her 
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away,  he  told  himself;  take  her  to  some  land  where  her 
life  would  be  unmolesled;  where  the  shadow  of  her  unhap- 
py past  could  never  reach  her.  And  as  he  read  and  re-read 
her  letter,  a  first  suspicion  regarding  the  banker — i\Ir.  Ford 
— entered  his  mind. 

Had  he  been  deceiving  him?  Had  he  really  dehvered 
the  letter  to  Eva,  which  as  we  know  she  had  only  now 
received?  And  yet  what  motive  could  the  man  have?  Kil- 
more  asked  himself.  At  all  events  he  would  soon  know, 
and  journeying  day  and  night  he  hastened  home. 

He  did  not  stop  in  town  nor  telegraph  to  Eva  that  he 
had  arrived.  He  went  straight  down  to  Brighton,  and 
having  arrived  there,  drove  with  a  beating  heart  to  the 
retired  house  where  she  had  told  him  she  had  spent  such 
weary  months. 

He  sprang  from  his  cab  and  rang  the  door-bell,  which 
was  promptly  opened  by  a  respectable-looking-  waiting- 
maid.  Eva  had  told  him  in  her  letter  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Scott, 
as  that  was  the  name  she  had  borne  in  Brighton,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  a  faltering  voice,  Kilmore  inquired  if  Mrs.  Scott 
were  at  home. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  waiting-maid,  "she  left  yester- 
day afternoon." 

"Left  yesterday  afternoon!"  repeated  Kilmore,  utterly  as- 
tonished.    "Where  did  she  go?" 

"She  did  not  give  us  the  address,  sir,  but  she  said  she 
would  write  as  soon  as  she  reached  where  she  was  going." 

"And  did  she  leave  no  letter,  no  message  for  me?" 

''She  left  no  letters  nor  messages,  sir,  for  anyone." 

Kilmore  grew  absolutely  pale.  He  stood  there  staring 
at  the  maid  and  trying  to  think  what  could  be  Eva's  motive. 
She  herself  had  recalled  him;  she  herself  had  written  that 
if  she  lived  there  would  soon  be  a  tie  between  them  that 
would  bind  them  closer.  Yet  she  had  gone  without  a  word; 
gone  when  she  must  have  known  that  he  was  hastening 
to  her  side! 

"Did  she  give  any  motive  for  going  away?"  at  last  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir;  she  said  one  of  her  relations  had  met  with  an 
accident,"  replied  the  maid. 

"An  accident?"  repeated  Kilmore  blankly.  "And  did  she 
say  anything  about  the  time  of  her  return?" 
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"She  said  she  was  not  sure  when  she  would  be  back,  but 
that  she  would  let  us  know." 

"And  you  have  no  idea  where  she  went?" 

"She  went  to  London  from  here,  sir,  but  I  don't  know 
where  after  that." 

"It  is  most  extraordinary;  she  expected  me — she  invited 
me  to  come." 

"Well,  sir,  she  was  called  away  quite  on  a  sudden;  a 
letter  came  for  her  by  the  twelve  post  yesterday,  and  she 
began  to  pack  up  at  once,  after  going  out  with  a  telegram; 
and  she  gave  the  cook  and  me  money  to  live  on,  and  then 
she  started." 

"And  did  she  seem  distressed?" 

"No,  sir,  she  didn'tj  she  seemed  Hghter-hearted  than  I 
have  seen  her  for  long,  and  she  seemed  as  if  she  couldn't 
get  quick  enough  away." 

Kilmore  naturally  could  not  understand  it.  There  must 
be  some  mystery-  he  was  thinking.  Could  she  have  gone 
away  under  some  misrepresentation — been  lured  away? 
And  he  naturally  thought  of  George  Temple. 

"Did  anyone  come  here?"  he  asked.     "Any  gentleman?" 

"Only  2^[r.  Ford,  sir;  all  the  time  I  have  been  with 
missus  she  had  no  visitors  but  Mr.  Ford.  She  lives  very 
quiet,  as  her  husband's  away." 

"And  I\lr.  Ford  came?" 

"Yes,  very  often,  sir;  mostly  at  the  week  ends,  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays." 

"Can  I  go  in  and  write  a  note  to  your  mistress?"  asked 
Kilmore,  after  a  few  mioments'  consideration. 

"Yes,  sir,  if  you  are  a  friend  of  missus,  you  can,"  said 
the  waiting-maid,  and  she  showed  Kilmore  into  Eva's  little 
drawing-room. 

He  stood  and  looked  round  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  strange 
dimness  stole  over  his  eyes.  What!  she  had  lived  here  in 
her  loneliness,  he  was  thinking,  month  after  month.  His 
darling — and  now  he  had  come  to  lind  her  gone.  Her  por- 
trait was  standing  on  the  mantel-piece,  a  duplicate  of  which 
he  had  kissed  a  hundred  times.  He  had  carried  it  about 
with  him  in  his  wanderings;  he  knew  every  line  of  the  fair 
face.     And  where  was  she? 

A  great  anxiety  stole  into  his  mind;  something  must 
have  happened  to  her  he  felt  almost  certain,  and  his  hands 
trembled  as  he  sat  down  before  the  little  bamboo  writing 
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table  In  the  window,  where  Eva  must  have  sat  when  she 
V\Tote  her  last  words  to  him. 

On  the  blotting  pad  he  saw  his  old  name  reversed. 
"Clair,  my  Clair!"  he  read.  He  took  up  the  pen  her  little 
hand  had  held,  and  silently  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Some- 
how he  seemed  to  feel  her  presence  near  him.  *'Clair,  my 
Clair!"  she  seemed  to  whisper,  and  then  he  remembered 
what  she  had  written  when  they  parted  at  Westwold: 

"I  shall  never  see  you  again  until  my  spirit  calls  you 
to  come,  and  then  if  it  does  you  will  know  I  am  in  some 
desperate  need!" 

Was  she  now  in  some  desperate  need?  Kilmore  asked 
himself  with  sinking  heart.  And  where  could  he  find  her 
— where  go  to  her  help?  He  must  find  her!  He  looked 
round  and  saw  the  maid  Vv-atching  him  with  rather  an 
alarmed  look  on  her  face. 

"I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,"  he  said,  and  he 
rose  and  put  two  sovereigns  in  her  hand.  "I  expected 
to  find  your  mistress  here,  and  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
that  she  is  not;  in  fact,  I  am  alarmed,  and  I  will  leave  a 
note  for  her  with  you,  and  If  you  hear  from  her  will  you 
telegraph  to  me  at  once?  This  Is  my  address,"  and  he 
placed  one  of  his  visiting  cards  in  her  hand. 

The  maid  courtesied.  low  when  she  read  his  name. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  your  mistress  mention  me?"  he  asked. 

"No,  my  lord,  but  she  spoke  very  little,"  she  answered. 
"Cook  and  m.e  abvays  iliought  she  was  grieving  over  some- 
thing she  did  not  talk  about." 

"And  did  she  seem  In  good  health?" 

"Not  very,  I  think,  my  lord." 

"Be  sure  you  telegraph  to  me  when  you  hear  from  her, 
and  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded  for  your  trouble. 
Now  I  will  write  my  letter." 

And  again  he  sat  down  to  the  writing-table. 

"My  dearest,  dearest  Eva,"  he  wrote;  "I  received  your 
letter  at  Vienna,  and  started  at  once  to  come  to  you  when 
I  did  so.  I  arrived  here  to-day,  and  to  my  bitter  disappoint^ 
ment  and  dismay  learnt  that  you  had  left  Brighton  yester- 
day. How  Is  this,  Eva?  I  am  writing  this  in  your  house, 
as  your  maid  tells  me  you  left  no  address,  and  I  am  in 
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great  distress  and  anxiety  about  you.  I  entreat  you  to  let 
me  hear  from  you  at  once,  and  I  will  come  to  you  wherever 
you  are.  If  you  receive  this,  telegraph  to  me  immediate- 
ly at  Kilmore;  and  believe  me  to  remain  always  devotedly 
yours, 

"Kilmore." 

He  placed  this  letter  in  an  envelope  and  sealed  it,  and 
entrusted  it  to  the  maid,  and  again  and  again  impressed 
upon  her  that  if  she  heard  from  her  mistress  she  had  at  once 
to  telegraph  to  him.  He  even  wrote  his  address  on  a  tele- 
graph form,  and  instructed  her  how  to  fill  it  in.  Then  feel- 
ing in  a  most  unliappy  state  of  mind,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn to  town  and  see  Mr.  Ford. 

"He  may  know  something,"  he  thought.  "It  is  very 
odd  w^hy  he  should  go  so  often  to  see  Eva;  the  whole  thing 
is  a  mystery  I  cannot  understand." 

His  return  journey  to  tov/n  was  a  very  miserable  one.  He 
had  gone  to  Brighton  so  full  of  hope  and  happiness,  and  he 
went  back  racked  with  anxiety  and  fear.  He  drove  direct 
to  the  city  when  he  arrived  in  tov</n,  and  just  as  his  cab 
stopped  before  the  banking  establishment  of  Ford  &  Ford, 
Mr.  James  Ford  himself  was  coming  out  of  the  entrance. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  Kilmore  and  instantly  recognized 
him,  and  Kilmore  fancied  he  did  not  look  over-pleased  to 
do  so. 

"Can  I  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Ford?"  said  Kilmore. 

"Certainly,  Lord  Kilmore,"  answered  the  banker.  "Will 
you  return  with  me  to  my  private  room  in  the  bank?  You 
have  been  abroad,  I  hear?" 

"Yes,  for  some  time." 

"What  a  pleasant  change.  I  have  been  at  the  old  grind 
all  the  winter;   but  I  think  I  must  take  a  holiday  now." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  banker's  private  room, 
and  as  they  entered  it  ]\Ir.  Ford,  who  did  not  look  as  well 
as  usual,  Kilmore  noticed,  closed  the  door  and  pointed  po- 
litely to  a  chair. 

"Won't  you  sit  down.  Lord  Kilmore?"  he  said.  "x\nd 
now  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  the  old  question,  Mr.  Ford," 
answered  Kilmore  with  agitation.  "Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing of  Miss  Eva  Moore?" 
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For  a  moment  the  banker  hesitated,  and  a  curious  change 
passed  over  his  face. 

"A  very  odd  thing  has  happened,"  he  said  at  length. 

"About   Miss   Moore?"   asked   Kilmore   quickly. 

"About  the  lady  who  was  Miss  Eva  Moore  at  least;  but 
women  are  unaccountable   creatures." 

"What  has  happened?" 

"Miss  Eva  Aloore  has  gone  back  to  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  George  Temple." 

"I  will  never  believe  it!  I  do  not  believe  it!"  cried  Kil- 
more, and  he  grew  deadly  pale. 

"It  is  nevertheless  a  fact;  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  husband  himself." 

"Nothing  will  induce  me  to  believe  it,"  answered  Kil- 
more in  extreme  agitation.  "There  is  some  treachery 
about  this,  Mr.  Ford;  some  deceit  I  mean  to  discover." 

Mr.  Ford  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  cannot  account  for  it,  certainly,"  he  said;  "yet  it  is 
absolutely  so." 

"But  how  do  you  know?  How  have  you  heard  such  an 
incredible  thing?" 

"Simply  as  I  told  vou;   from  Mr.  Temple  himself." 

"Did  he  write?" 

"No,   he  telegraphed." 

"From  where,  and  when?" 

"You  must  pardon  me,  Lord  Kilmore,  but  I  cannot  an- 
swer your  question." 

"But  why,  Mr.  Ford?"  said  Kilmore  with  darkling  brow 
and   quivering  lips. 

"Because  it  would  only  do  harm,  not  good,  for  you  to 
interfere  between  husband  and  wife." 

"This  is  folly!"  cried  Kilmore  passionately,  beginning  to 
pace  the  floor  with  uneven  steps.  "I  have  a  right  to  know 
— because  Eva  in  her  youth,  in  her  young  girlhood,  was 
induced  by  this  man — a  m.an  she  hates — to  commit  an  act 
of  follv;   is  her  whole  life  to  be  thrown  away?" 

"The  law  says  so.  Lord  Kilmore." 

"I  will  never  believe  that  she  has  returned  to  him;  will- 
ingly returned  to  him,"  continued  Kilmore  in  increasing 
excitement.  "Only  three  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  re- 
calling me  to  her  side!  I  went  to  Brighton  to-day,  to  the 
address  she  gave  me,  and  found  her  gone!" 
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"So  she  wrote  to  you?"  said  ^Ir.  Ford,  and  a  slight  flush 
rose  to  his  face. 

"Yes,  she  wrote — and,  Mr.  Ford,  I  ask  you  as  a  gentle- 
man to  tell  me  the  truth?  In  this  letter  she  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  letter  I  sent  her  through  you — and  yet — but  I 
suppose  she  received  it?" 

Mr.  Ford's  color  deepened,  and  his  eyes  shifted,  but  still 
he  continued  to  answer  quietly  enough. 

''Yes,  she  certainly  received  it." 

"She  did  not  allude  to  it  in  the  letter  she  wrote,  but, 
^Ir.  Ford,  I  must  find  her!  I  have,  I  believe,  the  strongest 
reason  that  a  man  can  have.  Give  me,  at  least,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple's address." 

"Lord  Kilmore,  I  cannot,"  answered  Mr.  Ford  hoarsely, 
and  he  turned  away  his  head. 

"What  motive  have  you  for  keeping  it  a  secret?  Do  not 
say  anything  more  about  it  being  right  or  wrong;  whether 
I  act  rightly  or  wrongly  is  nothing  to  you." 

"I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,''  said  the  banker, 
still  in  that  hoarse,  changed  voice. 

"Then  I  believe  that  you  are  concerned  in  the  plot — that 
this  is  some  plot!  If  you  have  betrayed  this  poor  girl  to 
this  m.an,  }ilr.  Ford,  all  I  can  say  is  you  shall  bitterly 
repent  it." 

"Do  you  threaten  me,  Lord  Kilmore?"  asked  the  banker, 
trying  to  recover  his  usual  manner. 

"Yes,  I  do!  I  believe  you  are  deceiving  me;  I  believe 
Eva  has  been  deceived  by  some  vile  plot  that  you  and  this 
Temple  have  concocted  between  you,  and  that  it  is  a  lie  that 
she  has  gone  back  to  him." 

"Really,  Lord  Kilmore,  I  must  request  you  to  leave  the 
room.  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  but  I  cannot 
control  the  vagaries  of  women." 

"Did  you  tell  her  I  was  about  to  be  married?"  asked  Kil- 
more fiercely.  "Her  maid  told  me  that  no  one  w^ent  to 
her  house  but  you^  and  if  you  v/ere  her  informant  about 
my  marriage  you  must  have  known  it  was  utterly  untrue." 

"I  am  not  aware  that  I  was  her  informant." 

"Yet  she  wrote  to  me  that  she  had  heard  it!"  cried  Kil- 
more passionately.  "She  did  not  believe  it — thank  God 
for  that!" 

"Then  it  is  not  true?" 

"Xo,  certainly  not." 
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"I  confess  I  heard  such  a  rumor,  and  I  may  have  men- 
tioned it  to  her,  and  perhaps  this  accounts  for  her  returning 
to  Mr.  Temple?" 

"No!  this  does  not  account  for  it;  nothing  accounts  for 
it.  Mr.  Ford,  do  you  positively  refuse  to  give  me  Mr. 
Temple's  address?" 

"I  positively  refuse.  Lord  Kilmore." 

"Then  I  shall  discover  it;   I  shall  set  the  police  to  work." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  Kilmore  turned  and  left  the 
banker's  room  without  any  salutation,  and  Mr.  Ford 
frowned  as  he  did  so. 

"I  was  a  fool  to  interfere,"  he  was  thinking,  and  as  he 
stood  listening  to  Kilmore's  departing  footsteps  his  reflec- 
tions were  far  from  pleasant  ones. 

As  for  Kilmore,  he  left  the  bank  in  a  state  of  mind  scarce- 
ly to  be  described.  He  was  convinced  now  that  for  some 
purpose  or  other  which  he  did  not  know,  Mr.  Ford  had  for- 
merly deceived  him.  He  must  have  some  motive  now  also 
for  suppressing  Temple's  address. 

First  he  thought  of  putting  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  but  afterward  remembered  he  really  had  no  charge 
to  bring  against  Temple.  He  knew  nothing  of  him,  in 
fact. 

Then  he  remembered  Mr.  Onslow,  the  clergyman  at 
South  Kensington,  who  had  married  him  to  Eva.  He 
would  go  to  him,  and  from  him  might  find  some  clue  to 
Templets  present  abode. 

But  of  one  thing  he  felt  sure;  Mr.  Ford's  story  was  a  lie, 
and  not  willingly  had  Eva  returned  to  her  husband's  house, 
if  she  actually  were  there. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A  VAIN  APPEAL. 

It  was  the  early  morning  v/hen  Eva  first  roused  herself 
from  the  heavy  sleep  brought  on  by  bodily  fatigue  and 
weariness;  and  in  a  moment,  with  a  swift  pang  of  pain,  all 
that  had  happened  yesterday  rushed  across  her  mind. 
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She  sat  np  and  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  looked  at 
her  strange  surroundings.  Th.en  she  glanced  at  the  little 
jeweled  watch  on  her  wrist — Clair's  gift — and  saw  it  was 
not  yet  five  o'clock.  After  a  few  moments  she  rose  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  drew  up  the  blind  and  looked  at 
the  outside  world. 

A  strange  and  dreary  scene!  Hurstwood  House  stood  in 
a  neglected  garden,  where  tall  grass  and  thistles  flourished, 
and  wh.cre  the  walks  were  overgrown  and  green.  No  hand 
had  apparently  touched  them  for  years,  no  footprint  fallen 
on  the  tangled  weeds.  It  was  partly  surrounded  by  an  un- 
trimmcd  tall  yew  hedge,  which  added  not  a  little  to  its 
gloomy  appearance.  Beyond  the  garden  a  wild  track  of 
moorland  appeared  to  stretch,  and  no  house  or  hamlet  was 
visible  from  the  v/indow  where  Eva  stood. 

"What  a  lonely,  desolate  spot,"  she  thought  with  a  shud- 
der, and  then  slie  looked  at  the  fastenings  of  the  window. 
It  was  nailed  down  like  the  one  downstairs,  but  the  room 
v.-as  so  far  from  the  ground  that  had  it  not  been  so  to 
escape  by  it  would  have  been  impossible. 

With  something  between  a  shiver  and  a  sigh  she  returned 
to  bed.  She  lay  there  full  of  gloomy  thoughts.  Lay  until 
eight  o'clock,  and  then  she  heard  a  heavy  footstep  outside 
the  room  door  and  a  moment  later  the  key  in  the  lock 
turned. 

The  table  she  had  placed  against  the  door,  however,  ob- 
structed the  intruder's  entrance.  Then  came  an  angry  ex- 
clamation, a  push,  and  one  of  the  chairs  was  overturned, 
and  the  trunk  on  it  came  tumbling  to  the  floor. 

Another  push,  and  in  the  now  half-open  doorway  Mr. 
Temple  appeared. 

"What  folly  is  this,  Eva?"  he  said,  harshly. 

By  this  time  Eva  had  sprung  out  of  bed,  had  hidden  the 
knife  which  had  lain  under  her  pillow  during  the  night 
in  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  and  now  stood  facing  the  half- 
open  door. 

"How  absurd!"  continued  Mr.  Temple,  pushing  the  table 
away  with  one  hand  and  forcing  open  the  door  with  the 
other.  ''May  I  ask  why  you  have  barricaded  yourself  in 
this  fashion?" 

'There  is  no  bolt  to  the  door  inside,"  answered  Eva. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  any  bolt.  Please  end  all  this 
folly,  Eva." 
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She   did   not  speak. 

"Well,  how  have  you  slept?"  he  went  on,  looking  at  her. 
"You  look  pale,  but  better  than  you  did  last  night." 

"I  slept  fairly  well,"  replied  Eva  coldly. 

"That  is  all  right.  Will  you  come  down  to  breakfast  or 
have  it  here?" 

"A  prisoner  has  no  choice,"  said  Eva,  and  she  turned 
away  and  went  to  the  window,  and  pushed  away  the  blind 
and  looked  out  on  the  deserted  scene  below. 

Mr.  Temple  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
crossed  the  room  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  her  shoulder. 

"Don't  touch  me!"  cried  Eva,  shrinking  back. 

"Listen  to  me,  Eva,"  said  Mr.  Temple;  "it  depends  on 
yourself,  on  your  own  conduct,  whether  you  are  a  prisoner 
or  not.  If  you  will  return  to  your  duty,  and  act  as  a  wife 
should  act,  you  shall  be  no  prisoner  even  in  spite  of  the 
past.  But  if  you  continue  this  perverse  conduct  then  you 
shall  certainly  remain  under  lock  and  key,  and  I  will  take 
good  care  to  give  you  no  chance  of  escape." 

"How  dare  you  act  thus?"  said  Eva,  turning  round  and 
facing  him. 

"There  is  no  daring  about  it;  I  have  simply  brought  you 
to  your  husband's  house  and  I  mean  to  keep  you  there. 
Say  nothing  more,"  he  continued,  raising  his  hand  as  Eva 
was  about  to  speak.  "I  have  told  you  my  resolve,  and  noth- 
ing will  move  mie  from  it,  and  your  wisest  course  is  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation.  But  now  I  will  go  and  see  about 
your  breakfast." 

"I  do  not  want  any." 

"Oh,  yes  you  do.  It  will  be  ready  presently,  and  if  you 
prefer  it  here  I  will  bring  it  up." 

Eva  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  then  Mr.  Temple  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  behind  him,  and  Eva  was  once 
more  alone.  She  bathed  her  face  after  he  had  gone,  and 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  then  sat  wearily  down. 

"What  am  I  to  do?  Oh!  what  am  I  to  do?"  she  moaned 
out  in  her  despair.  "Is  there  no  rescue  for  me?  If  Clair 
only  knew^ — " 

"Oh!  Clair,  Clair!"  she  cried  out  aloud,  "come  to  me, 
come  to  me!" 

She  also  at  this  moment  remembered  the  words  of  her 
letter  to  him  when  they  had  parted.  "I  am  in  desperate 
need  now,"  she  murmured;   "Clair,  do  you  hear  me  call?" 
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The  key  turned  again  in  the  door  and  she  started  to  her 
feet.  It  was  Mr.  Temple,  carrying  a  tray  on  which  was 
Eva's  breakfast. 

"You  see  what  an  attentive  husband  I  am,"  he  said  a 
httle  grimly  as  he  placed  the  tray  on  the  table. 

Eva  did  not  speak. 

"If  you  w^ant  any  more  tea,  ring,"  he  said;  "here  is  the 
bell." 

Still  Eva  said  nothing. 

"Now  I  will  leave  you  to  get  my  own  breakfast,"  con- 
tinued Temple,  "and  afterward  I  will  come  up  to  take  you 
to  the  sitting-room  downstairs  if  you  like  to  go." 

After  this  he  went  away,  again  taking  good  care  to 
lock  Eva  in.  She  was  thirsty  and  she  drank  some  tea,  but 
she  did  not  ring  for  more,  and  in  about  an  hour  Mr.  Temple 
once  more  appeared. 

"You  had  better  come  downstairs  now,"  he  said. 

Then  she  made  another  appeal  to  him. 

"Oh!  let  me  go!"  she  said  piteously;  "please  don't  tor- 
ment me  any  more!  What  good  will  it  do  you?  If  you 
want  my  money  you  can  take  it — you  can  take  it  all — only 
let  me  go!" 

"And  allow^  you  to  return  and  live  in  sin  with  Lord  Kil- 
more?  No,  Eva,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  I  don't  want  your 
money,  I  want  you,  and  I  have  got  you,  and  here  you  shall 
stay." 

She  moaned  and  fell  with  her  head  on  the  bed,  and  there 
was  a  choking  sensation  of  unshed  tears  in  her  throat. 

"You  are  cruel — cruel!"  she  murmured. 

"No,  I  am  not  cruel,"  answered  Mr.  Temple.  "I  was  cruel 
long  ago  when  I  left  you,  a  wayward,  untried  girl,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  world.  You  fell,  and  I  have  only 
myself  to  blame  for  it.  You  irritated  me  in  those  days  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  love  and  regard  for  you  that  I  had 
at  one  time  seemed  utterly  gone.  I  told  myself  we  had 
both  made  a  terrible  mistake;  that  it  was  no  use  any  longer 
utterly  spoiling  two  lives.  We  parted  by  mutual  consent, 
and  let  me  tell  you  I  had  enough  trust  in  you  even  then 
to  believe  that  you  would  never  dream  of  miarrying  anyone 
else  during  my  lifetime.  Then,  as  I  told  you,  years  and 
loneliness  softened  my  feelings  toward  you.  I  remember 
one  night  in  Africa,  when  the  moon  was  shedding  its  light 
on  the  wild  and  lonely  plain  lying  before  me,  that  I  first  felt 
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compunctions  of  conscience  concerning  you.  I  had  not 
done  my  duty  to  you,  an  inward  voice  seemed  to  tell  me, 
and  I  listened  to  that  voice.  I  had  bound  myself  before 
God's  altar  to  protect  and  cherish  you,  and  how  had  I  done 
this?  I  had  allowed  you  to  return  to  your  uncle  in  India, 
as  I  then  believed,  to  enter  the  anything  but  strict  society 
of  that  country,  bearing  your  maiden  name.  This  Vv^as 
neither  just  to  you  nor  myself.  I  did  not  act  hastily;  after 
due  consideration  I  determined  to  return  to  England,  and 
if  I  did  not  find  you  there  to  go  to  India  to  claim  you." 

"It  was  somewhat  late  in  the  day,"  said  Eva  bitterly,  rais- 
ing her  head  from  the  bed. 

''Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  blame  myself?  I  sinned  in 
leaving  you,  and  allowing  you  to  leave  me,  and  I  have 
been  terribly  punished  for  it." 

"And  what  do  you  think  it  is  to  me?"  cried  Eva  pas- 
sionately. 'To  me,  married  to  the  man  I  love,  whom  I 
shall  always  love!  Make  no  mistake;  nothing  can  change 
wliat  has  been,  nothing  will  change  it!  You  may  keep  me 
here  till  I  die,  but  when  I  die  I  shall  still  love  my  Clair!" 

"You  only  make  things  worse  by  your  folly,"  said  Mr. 
Temxplc  coldly.  "Lord  Clair,  or  Kilmore,  or  whatever  his 
title,  is  not  your  husband,  and  I  am.  You  shall  stay  here 
and  live  with  me  as  my  wife,  and  as  I  told  you  before,  you 
had  better  make  the  best  of  the  situation." 

Eva  impatiently  turned  away  her  head. 

"It  is  useless  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said. 

"On  this  subject  it  is  useless,  so  please  do  not  renew  it. 
But  you  had  better  come  downstairs  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  3^ou  will  find  some  books  there  to  help  to  amuse  you." 

Eva  made  no  reply  to  this  proposition.  It  flashed  across 
her  mind  at  this  moment — would  she  have  more  chance 
of  escape  downstairs? 

"Are  you  coming?"  asked  ]^>Ir.  Temple,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "or  shall  I  lock  you  up  here?" 

"I  will  go,"  said  Eva,  rising,  and  she  went.  He  took  her 
hand  as  if  to  lead  her  downstairs,  but  Eva  pulled  it  away. 
"I  will  follow  you,"  she  added,  and  she  did,  looking  curious- 
ly around  her  as  she  descended  the  staircase.  There  was 
but  one  flight  of  stairs,  she  observed,  from  the  hall  to  the 
sitting-room.  She  glanced  over  the  bannisters  and  could 
see  the  hall  door  from  where  she  was. 

When  they  got  to  the  landing  Mr.  Temple  stopped  and 
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motioned  to  Eva  to  enter  tlie  sitting-room  first.  This  she 
did,  and  he  followed,  closing"  the  door  after  him.  Then  he 
placed  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire  for  her. 

"It  is  a  cold,  gusty  day,"  he  said;  "liere  are  some  books 
and  a  yesterday's  paper.  The  books  are  not  trashy  novels 
which  fill  the  lieads  of  foolish  young  women  with  absurd 
ideas  of  life  and  religion.  A  rehgious  novel  I  consider  ab- 
solutely blasphemous,  written  as  they  usually  are  by  Half- 
educated  women  who  air  their  ideas  on  the  Creator  and 
His  Laws  with  the  coolest  audacity.  But  here  is  a  book  on 
the  mammalia  of  Africa  that  I  think  you  will  find  inter- 
esting." 

He  handed  her  the  book  as  he  spoke,  and  Eva  let  it  lie 
unopened  on  her  knee. 

**Have  you  not  a  to-day's  newspaper?"  she  asked. 

She  said  this  with  a  purpose;  she  wanted  to  know  what 
conmiunication  he  held  with  the  outside  world. 

"No,"  he  answered,  'T  have  none;  and  I  have  no  one 
here  to  send  for  one." 

Eva  said  nothing  more;  she  got  up  listlessly,  went  to 
the  window,  and  stood  looking  out  on  the  deserted  garden 
below.  Both  the  rooms  she  had  been  in  were  evidently  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  cloudy  sky  above  made 
the  whole  scene  inexpressibly  dreary.  She  sighed  heavily, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  fire,  and  found  that  Mr.  Temple 
had  seated  himself  before  a  writing  desk,  and  was  writing 
industriously.  She  heard  the  faint  sound  of  his  pen,  which 
never  ceased,  and  saw  him  turn  over  page  after  page  of 
MS.  A  sort  of  drowsiness  then  began  to  creep  over  her 
with  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  stillness.  Fainter  grew  the 
sound  of  the  pen;  her  head  fell  to  one  side,  and  presendy 
she  was  asleep. 

After  sitting  about  an  hour  with  bent  head  at  his  v/ork 
without  looking  up,  Mr.  Temple  did  glance  in  Eva's  direc- 
tion and  her  attitude  made  him  rise  softly  and  approach  her. 
Then  he  saw  she  was  sleeping,  and  something  in  her 
drooped  head,  in  her  girlish  loveliness,  touched  some  al- 
most forgotten  chord  in  his  cold  heart.  A  feeling  of  pity 
for  her  awoke  there,  and  he  stood  looking  at  her  with 
softened  eyes. 

"Poor  child,"  he  was  thinking;    "poor  misguided  child." 

He  really  believed  that  he  was  acting  rightly  to  Eva; 
that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  save  her  soul  from  eternal 
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damnation.  He  was  a  man  of  narrow  creeds  and  dogmas, 
with  small  pity  for  the  faults  and  failings  of  those  weaker 
than  himself.  In  their  early  married  days  he  had  sternly  tried 
to  bow  her  will  to  his  own,  and  thus  utterly  alienated  the 
affection,  or  ratlier  the  delusion  wnth  Avhich  she  had  regarded 
him  before  their  marriage.  She  had  believed  him  to  be  a 
good  man,  self-denying,  holy,  and  she  had  found  him  a 
tyrant. 

She  rebelled,  refused  to  be  coerced,  and  after  many  bitter 
quarrels  they  had  agreed  to  separate  and  keep  their  secret 
marriage  a  secret  still.  He  stood  thinking  of  this  time 
as  he  watched  her  sleeping.  Then,  suddenly  and  with  a 
start,  Eva  awoke,  and  looking  up,  saw  him  standing  before 
her. 

*'You  have  been  asleep,"  said  Mr.  Tem.ple  in  a  more  gen- 
tle tone  than  he  had  yet  spoken  to  her  in. 

*'Yes,  half-asleep,"  said  Eva,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"You  had  better  tr}'  to  go  to  sleep  again,"  said  Mr.  Tem- 
ple with  a  half-sm.il e. 

But  no;  Eva  roused  herself  up  and  began  opening  the 
pages  of  the  book  still  lying  on  a  table  near  her  on  the 
mammalia  of  Africa;  and  Mr.  Temple  returned  to  his  writ- 
ing, and  so  the  vv^eary  hours  wore  on. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

TRAPPED. 

The  day  grew  worse,  and  at  mid-day  it  amounted  almost 
to  a  storm.  Fierce  gusts  of  wind  swept  around  the  house, 
and  the  rain  kept  dashing  against  the  window-panes.  The 
deaf  old  woman  brought  up  the  early  dinner  at  two  o'clock, 
and  I\Ir.  Temple  pressed  her  to  eat  and  drink,  but  she  had 
no  appetite. 

She  felt  bodily  ill,  and  worn  out  with  weakness  and  de- 
pression. Afte"r  dinner  she  went  upstairs,  and  Mr.  Temple 
followed  her  up  and  locked  her  in. 

"You  had  better  lie  down  and  liave  a  little  rest/'  he  said 
as  he  quitted  the  room. 
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She  was  so  weary  that  she  took  his  advice;  she  lay 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  bed,  after  first  placing  the  table 
against  the  door,  and  in  spite  of  the  wind  and  rain  outside 
she  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

About  four  o'clock  a  ring  at  the  outer  door  of  the  house 
awoke  her.     She  started  to  her  feet;   she  listened  intently. 

"Had  help  come?"  she  was  asking  herself  with  a  fast- 
beating  heart. 

But  no;  she  heard  the  door  open  and  shut,  but  no  fur- 
ther sound.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  country  postman  who  had 
called,  and  when  ]Mr.  Temple  opened  the  door,  as  the  old 
woman  in  the  kitchen  had  not  heard  the  bell,  the  postman 
delivered  a  letter  into  his  hand  addressed  to  himself. 

He  opened  it  hastily  in  the  hall,  and  as  he  did  so  an 
ominous  frown  contracted  his  brow.  It  was  from  Mr.  Ford, 
and  was  very  brief. 

"Dear  'Sir.  Temple," — (he  read) — "I  think  it  only  right 
to  inform  you  that  the  young  lord  of  wdiom  w^e  spoke,  called 
here  to-day,  and  was  most  urgent  in  his  inquiries  about  a 
certain  lady.  It  seems  that  she  had  written  to  him  when 
he  was  abroad,  and  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  her,  and  Vvxnt  to  the  address  in  Brighton  that  you 
know  of,  and  found  her  gone.  I  told  him  the  lady  had  re- 
turned to  her  husband,  which  statement  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve, and  he  was  extremely  impertinent  to  me  when  I  de- 
clined to  give  him  your  address.  He  left  declaring  he  would 
put  the  afifair  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  I  advise  you  to 
be  most  careful  about  her  guardianship  and  to  allow  her  to 
have  no  opportunity  of  correspondence  with  the  young 
lord.     Excuse  me  for  giving  you  this  hint. 

''And  I  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 

"Yours  faithfullv, 

"J.  Ford." 

A  dusky  flush  rose  to  ^Ir.  Temple's  dark  skin  as  he  read 
and  re-read  this  letter,  and  the  softer  feelings  that  he  had  felt 
for  Eva  during  the  morning  died  out  suddenly  in  his 
heart. 

"She  had  written  to  call  him  back  then,"  he  thought  bit- 
terly;  "but  she  shall  never  see  him  more." 

Still  this  letter  disturbed  liim  greatly,  and  he  did  not  go 
near  Eva  for  many  hours  after  it  arrived.     Then  as  it  grew 
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dusk  he  remembered  that  she  had  had  no  tea,  and  was  shut 
up  in  a  room  without  a  fire  on  a  cold  and  stormy  day.  He 
therefore  ordered  up  tea  and  supper  together,  and  when  the 
deaf  old  woman  had  arranged  this  meal  he  went  up  to  seek 
Eva. 

He  found  her  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  semi-darkness 
watching  the  storm.  Unconsciously  his  voice  was  harsher 
when  he  spoke  to  her. 

"Tea  is  jeady ;  you  had  better  come  downstairs,"  he  said. 

"Very  well,"  answered  Eva,  and  she  rose  and  followed 
him  downstairs. 

He  poured  out  some  tea  for  her,  which  she  drank,  but 
he  was  in  a  very  silent  and  gloomy  mood.  He  did  not  speak 
of  yir.  Ford's  letter  to  Eva,  but  it  Avas  rankling  in  his  mind 
during  the  whole  meal. 

Then  it  grew  quite  dark;  the  old  woman  came  into  the 
room,  lit  the  candles,  and  carried  away  the  tray,  and  retired 
to  her  kitchen  downstairs.  Mr.  Temple  sat  down  to  his 
writing  silently,  and  Eva  listlessly  took  up  her  book. 

By  this  time  it  was  absolutely  blowing  a  hurricane,  and 
Eva  suddenly  looked  up  from  her  book  and  addressed  Mr. 
Temple. 

'T  believe  the  glass  of  that  window  will  be  blown  in,"  she 
said.     "Are  there  no  shutters?" 

'T  don't  know.  I  will  see,"  answered  Mr.  Temple,  and 
he  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  "There  are  shutters,"  he 
added,  "and  I  will  fasten  them." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  the  storm  outside  deaden- 
ing every  noise,  when  swift  as  a  flash  of  lightning  Eva 
rose  and  fled  to  the  room  door. 

In  a  moment  she  had  crossed  the  threshold,  in  a  moment 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock  outside,  and  with  it  in  her  hand 
ran  hastily  downstairs  after  locking  Mr.  Temple  in! 

He  looked  round  as  he  clasped  the  bar  of  the  shutter,  and 
saw  she  was  gone.  An  angry  exclamation  burst  from  his 
lips,  he  sprang  across  the  room,  he  reached  the  door,  and 
found  it  locked.  He  had  fallen  into  his  ow^n  trap;  he  had 
always  left  the  key  outside,  and  the  lock  was  a  new  one, 
put  there  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  Eva.  Now  he  shook 
the  door  in  vain;  he  swore,  he  cursed,  but  there  was  no  one 
to  hear  him. 

The    deaf   old   woman   was   asleep   in   her   kitchen;    the 
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liand-bell  was  outside,  and  the  bell-wire  in  the  room  was 
broken. 

Mr.  Temple  felt  like  a  wild  beast  newly  caged.  He 
dashed  himself  against  the  door;  he  tried  to  break  it  open 
with  the  furniture  and  the  poker,  but  it  resisted  all  his 
efforts.  There  he  was  a  prisoner  himself,  and  the  w^oman 
he  had  trapped  was  no  doubt  escaping  from  the  power  which 
he  had  so  securely  reckoned  on.  A  perfect  tempest  of  rage 
swept  over  him.  This  ordinarily  cold,  sedate  man  w^as 
shaken  by  a  blast  of  passion  and  rage  which  utterly  over- 
whelmed him.  He  shouted,  he  cursed,  but  the  howling 
tempest  outside  was  the  only  sound  which  reached  his  mad- 
dened ears. 

;!;  ;;;  :1;  *  ^:  >!;  *  :^ 

In  the  meanwhile  Eva  had  rushed  downstairs  Hke  a  crea- 
ture flying  for  life.  She  reached  the  hall;  in  a  moment 
she  saw  the  key  was  in  the  lock  inside  the  door,  for  a  small 
oil  lamp  was  burning  on  the  passage  table.  She  turned 
the  lock  easily,  opened  the  door,  and  the  fierce  wind  and 
rain  rushed  in  and  beat  on  her  face.  It  took  away  her 
breath,  and  she  glanced  round  to  seek  some  protection  from 
the  storm.  On  a  peg  of  the  umbrella  stand  in  the  hall  a 
woolen  shawl  was  hanging;  a  brown,  checked  shawl,  such 
as  are  often  worn  by  country  women.  She  caught  hold 
of  this,  wrapped  it  round  her  head,  and  then  ran  out  into 
the  wild  night. 

She  closed  the  house  door  after  her  as  she  went,  and  still 
grasping  the  key  of  the  room  in  which  she  had  locked  Mr. 
Temple,  she  stood  a  moment  peering  round  her  in  the  dark- 
ness, w^ondering  which  way  to  go.  As  far  as  she  could  see 
tlie  house  stood  apparently  in  a  lane,  and  after  a  brief  hesi- 
tation she  fled  down  this  as  fast  as  her  trembling  feet  could 
carry  her. 

But  this  roadway  was  apparently  but  of  short  length,  and 
amid  the  blinding  rain  and  howling  wind,  Eva  soon  found 
herself  on  a  barren  tract  of  moorland. 

Not  a  light  w^as  to  be  seen;  in  darkness  above  and  around 
she  ran  on,  on,  never  for  a  moment  pausing  to  take 
breath.  She  was  flying  for  something-  dearer  than  life,  fly- 
ing for  shelter  anywhere  from  the  man  she  dreaded  more 
than  death. 

Suddenly  her  feet  struck  on  a  block  of  stone,  and  she 
stumbled  and  fell.     She  arose  quicklv,  but  an  acute  bodily 
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pang  ran  through  her  frame  as  she  did  so,  and  a  deadly 
faintness  crept  over  her.  But  presently  it  passed  off,  and 
again  she  commenced  her  wild  flight.  She  knew  not  how 
long  she  ran,  or  where  she  went,  but  she  became  conscious 
that  her  powers  were  becoming  exhausted.  Again  that 
sharp  pain  passed  through  her;  again  the  cold  dew  broke 
out  on  her  brow. 

"Oh!  God,  help  me,  help  me!"  she  prayed  in  her  an- 
guish, looking  up  to  the  darkling  sky. 

But  the  wind  and  the  rain  swept  on,  and  a  great  fear 
came  over  her.  She  felt  she  could  scarcely  any  longer  drag 
on  her  weary,  pain-racked  limbs,  and  that  soon  she  would 
be  forced  to  lie  down  on  the  sodden  grass.  Again  she 
looked  up  in  wild  appeal;  again  lifted  her  arms  to  ask  for 
help;  and  as  she  did  so — even  as  her  lips  opened  and  her 
cry  went  forth  to  God — a  light  shone  before  her;  a  light 
from  the  window  of  a  cottage  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
desolate  moorland. 

The  welcome  gleam  seemed  to  give  her  new  life.  On, 
on,  she  went,  tottering,  sv/aying,  but  still  creeping  nearer 
to  the  light.  At  last  she  reached  the  house  from  which 
it  shone.  There  was  a  little  railed-in  garden  in  front,  and 
the  light  came  from  one  of  the  lower  windows.  She  un- 
did the  latch  of  the  garden  gate  and  went  up  the  neat 
graveled  walk.  Then  she  rapped  at  the  knocker  on  the 
door,  and  a  few  moments  later  it  was  opened,  and  by  the 
passage  lamp  within  Eva  saw  a  grave-faced  young  man 
in  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  standing  before  her. 

"For  God's  sake  give  me  shelter!"  she  gasped  forth. 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  with  his  serious  eyes  and 
bowed  his  head. 

*T  will  give  you  shelter,"  he  said,  "Come  in;  it  is  a 
wild  night." 

Then  Eva  entered,  and  he  closed  the  door  behind  her 
and  led  her  into  a  small  room  at  one  side  of  the  passage, 
in  which  a  lamp  Vv'as  lit  and  a  fire  burning. 

"Will  you  sit  down?  You  are  terribly  wet,''  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  pityingly. 

With  a  moan  Eva  sat  down  on  the  easy  chair  he  had 
placed  for  her  by  the  fire  as  he  spoke ;  a  moan  wrung  from 
her  pale  lips  by  bodily  anguish,  and  the  young  clergynnan 
thought  she  was  about  to  faint. 

He  therefore  hastily  unlocked  a  closet  and  drew  out  a 
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bottle  containing-  brandy,  and  then  went  to  the  small  side- 
board and  poured  some  in  a  glass  with  water  and  handed 
it  to  Eva. 

"Drink  this,"  he  said,  "it  will  revive  you,"  and  he  held 
the  glass  to  her  quivering  lips. 

Eva  did  drink  it,  and  then  with  a  strange,  sobbing 
sigh  she  looked  up  at  the  kind  young  face  bending  over 
her. 

"Is  there  any  woman  in  the  house?"  she  asked  in  piteous 
accents. 

"Yes,  my  sister  is  in  the  house,"  answered  the  clergy- 
man; "she  has  just  gone  up  to  bed;  I  will  bring  her  to 
you." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
a  lady  some  years  older  than  himself  returned  with  him. 

The  lady  then  went  up  to  Eva  and  put  her  hand  on  the 
rough  wet  shawl,  which  was  still  wrapped  round  her  head. 

"How  wet  you  are,"  she  said  gently;  *'let  me  take  off 
this  shawl  and  your  shoes  and  stockings,  and  get  you  some 
dry  clothes?" 

She  removed  the  shawl  from  Eva's  head  as  she  spoke, 
and  Eva's  long  beautiful  light  brow^n  hair  became  un- 
loosed as  she  did  so  and  fell  in  rippling  beauty  on  her 
shoulders.  The  lady  noticed  also  the  rich  silk  dress  which 
Eva  wore,  and  which  she  had  traveled  from  Brighton  in, 
and  the  small,  once  daintily  embroidered  slippers  in  which 
her  little  feet  were  clad.  She  pulled  these  off  and  the  wet 
silk  stockings,  and  then  began  chafing  Eva's  wet  feet  with 
some  brandy. 

"You  are  quite  exhausted,"  she  said  pitifully.  "Have  you 
walked  far?     You  seem  in  great  pain?" 

Eva  raised  her  large  dark  eyes  to  the  lady's  face,  and 
then  bent  down  and  v/hispered  a  word  in  her  ear,  and  as 
she  did  so  the  lady  slightly  started,  and  a  faint  flush  rose 
on  her  cheeks. 

"Is  this  your  brother?"  then  said  Eva,  looking  round  at 
the  young  clergyman. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  lady,  "this  is  my  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  Walton,  and  he  is  curate  of  the  parish  here." 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  asked  Mr.  Walton,  now 
stepping  forward. 

"Yes,"  answered  Eva,  in  a  faint,  low,  but  still  steady  tone. 
"Will  you  send  three  telegrams  for  me?" 
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''Most  certainly;  but  I  cannot  send  them  to-night,  it  is 
too  late;' 

"But  you  can  take  them  down/'  said  Eva;  "I  may  be  too 
ill  to-morrow  to  dictate  them.  I  want  three  telegrams  sent 
to  one  person — the  Earl  of  Kilmore.  I  am  not  sure  of  his 
address,  but  I  Avant  to  call  him.  to  my  side — he  must  come 
at  once." 

The  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other  as  Eva  spoke, 
and  then  jMiss  Walton  faintly  sighed. 

"Send  one  to  Kilmore  Hall,"  v/ent  on  Eva,  still  steadily, 
"and  another  to  Brighton,  and  the  third  to  his  club  in  town. 
He  is  sure  to  get  one.  How  soon  can  you  send  them  in 
the  morning?" 

"I  will  ride  into  Peterborough  with  them  early  to-mor- 
row," answered  the  curate.  "Will  you  give  me  the  address- 
es now,  and  dictate  what  you  wish  telegraphed?" 

Upon  this  Eva  gave  the  three  addresses  quite  plainly, 
though  her  twitching  face  told  all  the  while  she  was  suffer- 
ing great  pain,  and  then  she  dictated  the  words  of  the 
telegram. 

"Come  at  once  when  you  get  this,  Clair;  I  am  lying  here 
in  desperate  need.  The  clergyman  who  is  sending  this,  and 
who  has  given  me  shelter,  will  telegraph  to  you  where  to 
come  to;   but  do  not  delay. 

"Eva." 

"And  you  wish  this  sent  to  Lord  Kilmore?"  asked  Mr. 
Walton,  looking  up  after  he  had  written  down  Eva's  words. 

"I  do.  I  cannot  thank  you,  sir,  but  give  me  shelter  till 
he  comes,"  answered  Eva,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  grave, 
earnest  face. 

"You  are  most  welcome  to  shelter,  and  to  any  service  I 
can  render  you,"  said  the  young  clergyman.  "And  my  sis- 
ter will,  I  am  sure,  do  all  she  can  for  you." 

"God  bless  you  both,"  murmured  Eva  in  a  broken  voice; 
"I — I — -was  married  to  Lord  Kilmore — I  must  see  him  be- 
fore I  die." 

Again  the  brother  and  sister  exchanged  pitying  glances, 
and  then  ]\Iiss  Walton  spoke  in  her  gentle,  yet  decided, 
way. 

"]\Iy  brother  will  see  after  your  telegrams  first  thing  in 
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the  morning,"  she  said;  "and  now  let  me  help  you  up- 
stairs.    I  am  sure  you  would  be  better  if  you  were  in  bed." 

She  raised  Eva  up  from  the  chair  that  she  was  sitting  on 
as  she  spoke,  and  Eva  moaned  as  she  did  so;  and  then  Miss 
Walton  helped  to  lead  her  from  the  room,  and  the  curate 
returned  once  more  to  the  work  on  theology  he  had  been 
studying  when  she  first  rapped  at  his  door;  but  his  atten- 
tion constantly  wandered  from  his  book. 

"An  extraordinary  story,"  he  was  thinking,  his  mind 
dwelling  on  tlie  stranger  beneath  his  roof.  "A  sad  history, 
I  fear.  She  said  slie  was  married  to  tliis  lord — well,  it  may 
be  so." 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  thus,  and  then  once 
more  ^liss  Walton  entered  the  room,  looking  very  grave. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  addressing  her  brother,  "you  must  go  for 
the  doctor  at  once;  the  poor  thing  upstairs  is  very  ill.  I 
fear  a  baby  is  coming!" 

''Good  heavens!"  cried  the  curate,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"Put  on  your  thick  cloak,"  continued  ]\Iiss  Walton,  "and 
tie  a  comforter  round  your'  neck,  for  it  is  a  dreadful  night. 
But  we  must  have  a  doctor;  give  Dr.  Munro  this  slip  of 
paper.  I  have  written  to  tell  him  what  is  the  matter,  and 
}Ou  must  bring  him  back  with  you.  I  fear  it's  a  very  bad 
business." 

"I  will  go  at  once,"  ansv/ered  the  young  clergyman. 
"Poor  FOiil!  v.here  can  she  have  come  from;  she  might 
have  died  alone  on  the  moor." 

"She  said  she  saw  your  light  just  when  she  was  about  to 
lie  down  and  die.  It  is  the  Hand  of  God,"  replied  his  sister 
solemnly. 

"^lay  He  help  her,"  said  the  curate  with  equal  solemnity, 
and  then  he  at  once  made  ready  to  go  out  and  face  the  storm 
in  search  of  the  village  doctor,  who  lived  about  a  mile 
distant. 

But  he  was  young  and  active  and  accustomed  to  rough 
weather,  and  many  a  sturdy  tramp  he  took  across  the  moor- 
land on  his  visits  of  charity  and  benevolence  among  the 
scattered  hamlets  amongst  which  he  lived. 

He  had  a  pleasant  face,  with  grave  eyes  and  large,  well- 
formed  features.  He  was  one  of  those  who  have  chosen  the 
better  part,  and  ever  looked  heavenward.  Once  his  sister, 
who  was  much  older  than  himself,  and  as  a  rule  used  a 
little  gentle  authoritv  over  his  actions,  remonstrated  with 
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liim  strongly  for  attending  the  death-bed  of  a  man  dying 
of  smallpox. 

"It  is  dangerous,"  she  said,  ''and  no  use;  the  poor  man 
is  unconscious." 

"My  dear,"  answered  the  curate,  "no  prayers  are  useless. 
Who  knows  that  through  his  dimmed  senses  he  may  yet 
find  some  comfort  in  my  words?" 

And  he  went,  and  the  man  died  with  his  hand  in  his,  and 
he  took  no  hurt. 

Such  was  his  daily  life,  and  the  weary  wanderer  who  had 
dragged  her  feet  to  his  door  had  entered  the  house  of  a 
good  man  whose  hopes  and  aims  were  not  bounded  here. 

Soon  he  was  ringing  at  the  village  doctor's  door,  and 
presently  the  doctor  himself  appeared  to  answer  his  sum- 
mons. 

"Why,  j\Ir.  Walton,"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise,  "whoever 
expected  to  see  you  at  this  time  of  night?  I  hope  nothing 
is  wrong  with  Miss  Walton?" 

"No,  Bessie  is  all  right;  but  an  extraordinary  thing  has 
happened,  doctor.  A  poor  lady  has  strayed  to  our  house, 
and  she  is  very  ill — this  is  the  note  my  sister  sent  you." 

"Come  in,"  said  the  doctor,  and  then  he  put  on  his  glasses 
in  the  hall,  and  read  the  note.  "Ha — hum — I'd  better  go 
at  once.  ^liss  Bessie  is  not  a  woman  to  be  alarmed  for 
nothing.  I'll  just  get  on  my  coat  and  tell  my  wife  I'm 
going  out,  and  then  we  can  start." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  standing  by  Eva's  bedside,  and 
when  he  saw  her  he  at  once  agreed  to  remain  at  the  curate's 
cottage  all  night. 

"She  is  very  ill,"  he  said  briefly,  in  answer  to  the  young 
clergyman's  inquiries. 

And  she  was  very  ill  during  the  whole  night.  Everything 
that  could  be  done  for  her  was  done,  ]\Iiss  Walton  and  the 
servant  of  the  house  both  sitting  up  with  her;  but  in  the 
early  dawn  ]\Iiss  Walton  roused  her  brother,  who  had  at 
length  sunk  into  a  restless  sleep. 

"Jack,  you  had  better  get  up,"  she  said,  "and  ride  to 
Peterborough  with  those  telegrams  at  once,  she's  so  anxious 
for  them  to  go.  Fm  sure  I  can't  help  crying,"  continued 
the  kind  woman,  her  eves  filling  with  tears;  "all  night  she 
has  had  one  moan:  'Only  let  me  live  till  Clair  comes;  only 
till  he  comes.'  She  has  repeated  that  over  and  over  until 
it  just  breaks  one's  heart  to  hear  her." 
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The  curate  needed  no  second  bidding.  He  rose  inune- 
diately, 

"Is  she  very  ill?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"As  ill  as  ill  can  be,"  answered  his  sister.  "It's  the  ex- 
posure in  the  storm  has  done  it,  the  doctor  says.  I'm  sure, 
poor  soul,  I  hope  she  will  live  until  this  young  lord  she 
calls  her  husband  comes." 

Then,  when  his  sister  left  him,  the  curate  knelt  down  and 
prayed  for  the  sufifering  woman  beneath  his  roof. 

"Oh!  turn  not  Thine  Ear  away  from  her  cry!"  he  asked. 
"Let  her  once  more  look  on  her  husband's  face!" 

After  this  he  left  the  house,  carrying  Eva's  three  tele- 
grams with  him,  also  three  urgent  ones  from  himself  to  Lord 
Kilmore;   at  the  same  time  enclosing  his  address. 

"The  lady  is  extremely  ill!"  he  wrote.     "Do  not  delay!" 

Then  he  movmted  his  horse,  and  started  on  his  early  ride; 
and  just  as  he  did  so  the  sun  rose,  and  he  lifted  his  eyes  with 
a  strange,  solemn,  yearning  look  to  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

AN    ANSWERED    PRAYER. 

Kilmore  did  go  to  Mr.  Onslow's  after  his  interview  with 
the  banker,  and  found  the  genial  vicar  at  home.  But  his 
brow  clouded  when  he  heard  the  young  lord's  errand. 

"I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  Temple  for  months," 
he  said.  "The  last  time  I  saw  him — "  and  then  Air.  Onslow 
hesitated. 

"Well?"  said  Kilmore  impatiently. 

"I  fear  it  will  be  a  painful  subject.  Lord  Kilmore;  but  he 
was  then  starting  on  a  tour  abroad,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that — the  unfortunate  young-  lady  whom,  as  you 
know,  he  married  in  her  early  youth,  had  quitted  England." 

"And  you  told  him  nothing?" 

"Nothing;  how  far  I  was  justified  in  such  a  course  I  can- 
not tell,  but  I  never  even  mentioned  her  name." 

"I  expected  no  less  from  you,  Mr.  Onslow." 

"And  you — have  you  seen  her  since  she  left  Westwold?" 
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"I  have  not,"  answered  Kilmore  truthfully,  and  then  after 
a  few  more  words  he  went  away. 

It  was  evident  xvlr.  Onslow  knew  nothing,  and  there  was 
no  reason  v.diy  he  should  tell  him  of  Eva's  letter  to  himself, 
or  of  her  mysterious  disappearance.  He  therefore  parted 
with  the  vicar,  and  spent  a  restless,  uneasy  night  at  his  club. 

But  the  next  morning  when  he  was  taking  breakfast  one 
of  Eva's  telegrams,  and  one  from  the  curate,  ]\Ir.  Walton, 
was  placed  in  his  liands. 

With  a  half  cry  he  sprang  to  his  feet  after  he  had  read 
them.  Eva  ill!  Eva  in  terrible  need!  What  could  it  all 
mean?  he  asked  himself  in  desperate  haste.  But  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  He  sent  a  telegram  at  once  to 
Mr.  Walton,  telling  him  he  would  start  by  the  first  train  for 
the  north,  and  at  ten  o'clock  he  left  King's  Cross  in  such 
a  state  of  miserable  anxiety  that  he  felt  the  suspense  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

The  train  was  a  fast  one,  yet  to  him  it  seemed  to  lag  on 
the  way.  Would  they  never  reach  Peterborough?  he  kept 
repeating  to  himself  with  his  pale  writhing  lips.  What  could 
have  happened?     How  could  Eva  be  at  this  clergyman's? 

Again  and  again  he  referred  to  the  telegrams.  ]\Ioorland 
Cottage,  where  she  was,  ^Ir.  Walton's  telegram  told  him, 
was  five  miles  from  Peterborough.     How  had  she  got  there? 

One  after  another  these  questions  kept  thronging  through 
his  distracted  brain.  He  was,  in  truth,  half-mad  with  misery 
and  anxiety,  and  when  at  length  he  did  reach  Peterborough 
his  nerv'ousness  and  agitation  were  so  terrible  that  people 
turned  their  heads  to  look  again  at  his  white  quivering  face. 

He  hastily  engaged  a  cab,  and  bade  the  man  drive  at  his 
utmost  speed,  offering  him  a  heavy  reward  to  do  so.  But 
the  drive  v/as  long  to  the  outlying  hamlet  he  was  bound 
for,  and   Kilmore's  anxiety  increased   each  moment. 

At  last,  however,  the  cabman  drew  up  and  pointed  with 
his  whip  to  a  pretty  cottage  with  trellis-work  in  front,  and 
a  neat  and  well-cared  for  little  garden. 

"Do  you  think  that  can  be  the  house,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"Try,"  answered  Kilmore,  hoarsely. 

The  cabman  then  drove  to  the  little  garden  gate,  and 
Kilm.ore  sprang  from  the  cab,  and  as  he  did  so  the  door 
of  the  cottage  opened  and  a  young  clergyman  came  down 
the  garden  walk  and  met  Kilmore  midway. 

"Are  you  Lord  Kilmore?"  he  asked,  gravely. 
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"Yes,"  gasped  Kilmore.     "How  is — " 

"Slie  is  very  ill,  but  a  little  relieved  at  present.  Come  in, 
my  sister  will  speak  to  you,"  answered  Mr.  Walton  feelingly. 

With  faltering  footsteps  Kilmore  then  followed  the  curate 
into  the  house,  and  as  they  crossed  the  threshold  the  feeble 
wail  of  a  new-born  babe  fell  on  their  ears. 

"I  will  bring  my  sister  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Walton,  pointing 
to  the  sitting-room.  "Will  you  go  in  there?  She  will  be 
with  you  directly." 

Kilmore  spoke  no  word;  he  felt  he  could  not.  He  stood 
in  the  sitting-room  cold,  pale  and  trembling,  and  a  few 
moments  later  a  middle-aged,  pleasant-faced  lady  entered 
the  room  and  bowed  gravely. 

"You  are  Lord  Kilmore,  my  brother  tells  me,"  she  said, 
"and  have  come  to  see  the  poor  lady  upstairs?  A  little 
babe  was  born  before  its  time  some  hours  ago,  and  the 
young  mother  is,  we  hope,  now  somew'hat  better." 

"Thank  God!  Thank  God!"  murmured  Kilmore  with 
his  white  lips. 

"But  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  she  is  and  has  been  terribly 
ill,"  continued  Miss  Walton  sadly.  "She  arrived  here  last 
night  on  foot  in  a  storm,  in  a  completely  exhausted  condi- 
tion. She  has  given  no  explanation  wdiere  she  came  from; 
she  has  only  asked  to  be  spared  to  see  you." 

And  Miss  Walton's  eyes  grev/  dim  and  her  lips  quivered. 

"I  cannot  understand  it,"  faltered  Kilmore  hoarsely.  "I 
was  abroad  and  she  wrote  to  me  to  ask  me  to  go  to  her  at 
Brighton,  and  I  traveled  as  quickly  as  possible  to  her  house 
there,  and  found  she  had  left  the  afternoon  before,  and  given 
no  address.  How  she  came  here  is  an  absolute  mystery  to 
me." 

"Perhaps  she  will  explain  it  to  you.  But  I  must  warn  you 
that  the  slightest  agitation  may  be  fatal  to  her.  She  knows 
you  are  here,  and  washes  to  see  you  at  once,  but  you  must 
be  very  careful." 

"Yes — may  I  see  her  now?"  asked  Kilmore  in  a  voice 
broken  with  emotion. 

"Yes;  if  you  will  follow  me  I  will  take  you  to  her," 
said  Miss  Walton,  and  she  led  the  w^ay  up  the  narrow  stair- 
case, and  then  entered  a  bed-room  on  the  landing  after  first 
putting  her  finger  to  her  lips  to  indicate  that  Kilmore  should 
be  silent. 

"Stay  here  till  I  call  you  in,"  she  whispered  as  she  en- 
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tered  the  room,  leaving  Kilmore  outside.  But  a  moment 
or  two  later  she  reappeared  and  beckoned  to  Kilmore  to 
go  in,  who  did  so  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 

The  doctor  moved  from  the  side  of  the  bed  as  Kilmore 
entered  the  room,  and  also  held  up  a  warning  finger. 

And  on  the  bed  Kilmore  saw  Eva — saw  a  white  wan  face, 
and  wide-open  dark  eyes,  which  gladdened  as  she  recog- 
nized him. 

''Clair,"  she  whispered. 

He  did  not  speak;  he  went  up  to  the  bed  and  kneeled 
down,  and  took  one  of  her  hands  and  laid  it  against  his  face, 
and  his  eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

"You  must  not  grieve,"  said  Eva,  faintly. 

"Hush,  hush!  my  darling,"  he  murmured;  "I  am  with 
you  now!     We  shall  never  part  again!" 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  her  wan  lips,  but  here  the  doc- 
tor interfered. 

"Now,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  approaching  the 
bed  where  Kilmore  still  knelt,  "you  have  seen  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  can  allow  no  longer  interview  at  present.  You 
must  try  to  sleep;  sleep  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  gentleman  will  remain  in  the  house,  and  you 
can  see  him  again  a  little  later." 

Kilmore  rose,  bent  over  the  bed,  and  kissed  her  face. 

"Try  to  sleep,  darling,"  he  whispered;  "try  to  get  well  for 
my  sake." 

"You  will  stay?"  asked  Eva  wistfully. 

"I  will  never  leave  you  again,"  answered  Kilmore;  and 
as  if  content  with  this  promise,  Eva  smiled  and  let  him  go. 

He  went  downstairs  and  found  the  curate  awaiting  him 
in  the  sitting-room.  Kilmore  was  greatly  moved,  and  held 
out  a  trembling  hand  to  Mr.  Walton,  who  took  it  sympa- 
thetically. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness — 
to  my  wife,"  he  said  with  quivering  lips. 

"Then  you  are  married?"  asked  the  curate. 

"We  v/ere  married  more  than  six  months  ago,"  answered 
Kilmore,  and  he  turned  away  his  head  and  sat  down  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  remembering  at  this  moment 
their  brief  happiness  and  its  bitter  close. 

The  curate  spoke  to  him  gently  and  kindly,  and  the  little 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  went  ticking  cheerfully  on,  but 
Kilmore  never  raised  his  head. 
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Life  or  death!  He  dare  scarcely  realize  what  trembled  in 
the  balance.  Nearly  two  hours  passed  thus,  and  the  doctor 
came  downstairs  and  addressed  Kilmore. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "the  poor  lady  upstairs  seems  most 
anxious  to  see  you,  and  is  very  restless;  she  has  something 
she  wishes  you  to  know,  she  says,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  have  this  off  her  mind." 

"Is  she — any  better?"  asked  Kilmore  with  faltering  lips. 

"She  has  not  turned  the  corner  yet,"  answered  the  doctor, 
"but  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  The  child,  how^ever,  seems 
likely  to  live." 

The  child!  Kilmore  had  never  thought  of  it  in  his  over- 
whelming anxiety  about  Eva. 

"Is  it  a  boy?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"No,  a  little  girl,  very  small  and  fragile;  but  still  I  think 
it  will  live,"  replied  the  doctor. 

Kilmore  sighed  deeply,  and  then  followed  the  doctor  to 
Eva's  room,  who  looked  up  and  smiled  as  she  saw  him 
enter. 

"Clair,"  she  said,  feebly  holding  out  her  hand,  "I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  now." 

"Yes,  darling,"  he  answered,  and  again  he  took  her  hand 
and  laid  it  against  his  lips;  "but  do  not  excite  yourself,  you 
can  tell  me  some  other  time.  I  will  stay  with  you  now;  but 
try  to  sleep." 

"I  would  rather  tell  it  now,"  answered  Eva,  with,  a  little 
plaintive  smile  passing  over  her  wan  features.  "It  is  about 
how  I  came  to  be  here,  Clair — after  I  wTote  to  you." 

"My   dearest   one!" 

"Did  you  get  my  letter,  Clair?  The  letter  in  which  I 
asked  you  to  return  to  me?" 

"Yes,  at  Vienna,  and  I  traveled  day  and  night  to  come 
to  you,  Eva.  It  made  me  very  happy,  but  when  I  reached 
Brighton  I  found  you  gone." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Clair,  look  on  the  toilet  table.  I  asked 
Miss  Walton  to  put  it  there,  and  you  will  find  an  envelope. 
Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  added  as  Clair  rose  and  took  up  an  en- 
velope from  the  table.  "Read  the  two  letters  in  that,  Clair, 
and  then  you  will  understand." 

The  doctor,  who  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window 
during  this  conversation,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  it,  now 
turned  round  and  approached  the  bed. 
•   "Let  me  give  you  your  medicine,"  he  said,  addressing 
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Eva,  "and  then  I  will  go  downstairs  and  leave  you  in  charge 
of  Lord  Kilniore  for  a  little  while." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eva  gently,  and  she  took  the  medicine, 
with  her  eyes  all  the  while  fixed  on  Kilmore,  who  had 
opened  the  envelope,  and  v/as  looking  at  one  of  the  letters. 
Then,  as  the  doctor  left  the  room,  he  went  back  to  Eva. 

"This  is  my  letter  to  you,  Eva — written  long  ago?"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  and  I  only  received  it  two  days  ago.  Mr.  Ford  kept 
it  back — he  wanted  me  never  to  see  you  more  for — his  own 
vile  ends.  Do  you  understand,  Clair?  I  never  saw  that 
letter  until  it  was  sent  as  a  lure  to  me.  Now  read  the  one 
that  came  in  the  same  envelope,  and  at  the  same  time." 

Then  Kilmore  read  the  letter  purporting  to  be  written 
by  a  Dr.  Page,  but  in  reality  written  by  George  Temple,  and 
as  he  did  so,  a  fierce  exclamation,  which,  however,  he  in- 
stantly suppressed,  burst  from  his  lips. 

"The  scoundrel!"  he  muttered. 

"It  was  Mr.  Ford's  revenge,"  continued  Eva,  "because — 
because  I  rejected  his  dishonorable  advances,  and  told  him 
I  loved  you  still.  Clair,  when  I  got  that  letter,  when  I 
thought  of  you  lying  injured,  I  started  at  once  to  go  to  you. 
I  arrived  at  Peterborough,  and  found  this  Dr.  Page,  as  I 
supposed,  waiting  for  me  at  the  station  with  a  carriage  to 
convey  me  to  you.  I  never  doubted  nor  suspected — I  went 
with  him  to  the  lonely  house  where  he  said  you  were.  Who 
do  you  think  I  found?     George  Temple!" 

"What!" 

"George  Temple.  I  had  been  falsely  lured  there  by  your 
letter,  for  I  knew  it  was  your  letter,  as  none  other  could 
have  Vva^itten  it  but  my  Clair!  Do  not  look  so  white.  I  es- 
caped from  that  lonely  house — escaped  in  the  night — and 
ran  here — I  should  have  died  rather  than  stay  there.  I — I 
escaped  safely,  and  crept  here — to  die  with  you!" 

"Oh!  no,  no,  my  Eva!"  cried  Clair,  falling  on  his  knees 
by  the  bedside  and  clasping  her  hand  fast  in  his;  "live  for 
me,  my  darling — no  one  shall  part  us  now — and  both  these 
men  shall  rue  the  day  they  so  basely  deceived  you." 

"It  was  cruel,  was  it  not?  I  ran  all  the  night — I  nearly 
died  on  the  moor — but  God  guided  me  here,  and  then  the 
babe  was  born.  Clair,  if  the  little  one  lives,  be  kind  to  her 
— take  her  to  your  mother — if  I  had  only  had  a  mother — " 

"Hush,  hush,  Eva!  you  brea4<:  my  heart!"  cried  Kilmore, 
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iiUcrly  overcome.     "You  have  told  inc,  dearest — try  to  sleep 
now — the  doctor  said  you  must  be  quiet  and  try  to  sleep." 

"Yes,"  said  Eva  faintly,  "but  stay  with  me,  Clair." 

"I  will  stay;  do  not  be  afraid.  1  will  sit  here  and  watch 
you,  dearest." 

"Kiss  me  then,  and  I  will  try  to  sleep,"  answered  Eva. 
"I  am  tired — I  will  try  to  sleep." 

He  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  lips,  and  then  with  a 
smile  Eva  closed  her  eyes,  and  presently  Kilmore  knew  by 
her  breathing  she  was  asleep.  By  and  by  the  doctor  came 
in  noiselessly  and  looked  at  her,  and  then  went  out  again, 
and  still  Eva  slept  on. 

The  room  was  quite  still;  outside  the  spring  day  was 
dying  over  the  moorland,  inside  Kilmore  sat  with  the  hand 
of  the  woman  he  loved  in  his,  with  his  heart  racked  with  a 
great  anguish,  but  still  Eva  slept  on. 

It  was  not  until  the  moon  rose  over  the  curate's  little  cot- 
tage that  she  awoke,  and  raised  her  dark  eyes  to  her  pale, 
anxious  watcher. 

"I  am  quite  happy,  Clair,"  she  murmured  faintly — "quite 
happy!" 

By  this  time  the  doctor  and  Miss  Walton  were  in  the 
room,  and  they  bent  over  her,  and  tried  to  make  her  take 
some  restorative;    but  Eva  gently  shook  her  head. 

"Try  for  my  sake,  Eva,"  prayed  Kilmore,  and  then  she 
tried,  and  took  it  from  his  hand,  and  presently  once  more 
sank  into  a  placid  sleep. 

They  watched  her  thus  hour  after  hour. 

"It  is  useless  to  disturb  her,"  the  doctor  had  whispered 
in  Miss  Walton's  ear,  and  so  they  let  her  slumber  on. 

Downstairs  the  curate  was  on  his  knees  praying  for  the 
departing  soul ;  upstairs  Kilmore  still  sat  clasping  her  hand 
in  his,  still  looking  on  her  fair  face,  though  all  hope  had  died 
from  his. 

But  just  about  midnight  again  Eva  awoke  and  there  was 
a  strange  new  light  in  her  eyes. 

"Look  after  the  child,"  she  said;  "let  me  see  the  child!" 

Aliss  Walton  went  out  and  brought  in  the  tiny  sleeping 
Ixabe,  and  placed  it  on  the  bed  by  her  side. 

"Take  care  of  it — for  my  sake,  Clair,"  whispered  Eva, 
looking  up  in  his  face;  "and — and  forgive — me  all." 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  my  darling — my  darhng!" 
he  answered,  his  voice  broken  by  sobs. 
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Eva  did  not  speak  again  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
through  the  gathering  dimness  of  death  she  muttered  her 
last  words. 

"I  am  quite  happy,  Clair — quite  happy  to  die  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

GOING  BACK. 

The  scene  after  Eva  had  dravvU  her  last  fluttering  breath 
was  inexpressibly  painful.  For  a  moment  or  two  Kilmore 
did  not  realize  it,  but  the  doctor  laid  his  hand  on  her  wrist, 
and  then  said  feelingly: 

'Tt  is  all  over,  my  lord;  the  poor  lady  is  dead." 

"No!  no,"  cried  Kilmore  frantically,  and  he  caught  Eva 
in  his  arms  and  raised  her  to  his  breast  and  pillowed  her 
head  there,  covering  her  face  with  kisses.  "Eva,  my  dar- 
ling, my  darling,  look  at  me  again,  speak  to  me — only  once, 
Eva — only  once!" 

But  the  still  lips  made  no  reply,  and  the  bright  head 
nestled  no  closer. 

"It  is  no  use,  my  lord,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head, 
while  Miss  Walton  sobbed  aloud. 

"Come  away  now,  Lord  Kilmore,"  she  wept,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm  in  her  kindly  fashion ;  "you  can  do  the  poor 
darling  no  good  now,  and  she  had  her  prayer  answered. 
She  prayed  always  in  her  anguish  to  look  again  on  your 
face — and  she  died  with  her  hand  in  yours." 

"Leave  us  alone,"  said  Kilmore  hoarsely  without  lifting 
his  head,  after  a  few  moments'  silence;  "leave  me  with  my 
darling  alone." 

And  Aliss  Walton,  after  a  sympathetic  glance  at  the  doc- 
tor, raised  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  two  went  out  and 
left  Kilmore  alone  with  his  dead. 

And  let  us  leave  them  alone.  There  are  moments  too 
terrible  almost  to  be  borne,  and  to  Kilmore  this  was  one 
of  them.  Moments  when  it  is  best  no  human  eye  should 
see  the  dark  anguish  and  passion  of  our  souls;  when  reason 
is  overwhelmed,  and  we  cry  out  in  our  wild  grief  words 
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which  none  should  hear.  Thus  Kihnore  wailed  and  wept 
by  the  woman  he  loved,  and  it  seemed  ever  afterwards  to 
him  that  her  spirit  still  lingered  near. 

:ic  :4:  :h  *  *  '■^.-  ^=  * 

Long  he  mourned  there,  but  as  the  night  wore  on,  just 
before  the  dawn,  the  curate  entered,  and  he  too  knelt  down 
by  the  bed  and  prayed,  and  spoke  holy  words  of  comfort 
and  peace. 

"Aly  brother,  she  is  asleep,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
Kilmore's.     "Hush,  do  not  disturb  her  with  your  grief." 

And  this  idea  seemed  to  have  some  effect  on  Kilmorc. 
He  rose  and  tottered  to  a  chair,  and  sat  there  in  silence. 
But  he  would  not  leave  her,  and  when  the  new  day  rose  he 
was  still  watching  by  his  dead. 

And  during  the  sad  days  that  followed  he  scarcely  left 
her.  He  sat  by  her  when  she  lay  covered  with  white  flow- 
ers; when  all  her  old  loveliness  seemed  to  come  back  to  her, 
and  she  was  beautiful  as  the  fair  girl  he  had  first  wooed 
by  the  gurgling  Ayre. 

The  day  after  her  death  another  came,  too,  and  asked 
to  look  on  her  face.  This  was  George  Temple,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  morning,  a  rumor  having  reached  him  the  night 
before  that  a  lady  had  taken  refuge  there  during  the  storm, 
and  was  lying  desperately  ill. 

On  the  night  when  Eva  had  fled  from  his  house  he  had 
in  vain  endeavored  to  break  open  the  door  which  she  had 
locked,  and  of  which  she  had  taken  away  the  key.  It  was 
not  until  the  deaf  old  v>'oman  in  the  kitchen  roused  herself, 
and  began  thinking  of  her  bed,  that  he  could  make  anyone 
hear  him  for  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

But  as  the  old  woman  went  upstairs  she  became  con- 
scious that  some  unusual  noise  was  going  on  behind  the 
sitting-room  door.     She  stopped  to  listen. 

She  had  been  told  when  }vlr.  Temple  engaged  her  that 
his  wife  had  been  out  of  her  mind,  and  that  she  had  to  be 
constantly  watched,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Temple 
inside  heard  her  footfall  on  the  stairs,  and  renewed  his 
shouts  and  endeavors  to  break  open  the  door. 

"Turn  the  key!"  he  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "I 
am  locked  in." 

"The  key's  gone,"  answered  the  old  woman. 

Again  Temple  cursed  a»nd  shouted,  and  shook  the  door 
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in  his  rage,  while  the  tempest  roared  and  howled  outside, 
but  his  efforts  were  all  in  vain. 

Then  he  bade  the  old  woman  go  for  a  locksmith  to  pick 
the  lock,  and  she  screamed  back  there  was  none  lived  near 
for  miles,  and  she  could  not  go  out  on  such  a  night. 

He  told  her  to  look  if  his  wife  were  in  the  house,  and  the 
old  crone  did,  and  brought  back  the  news  he  expected  to 
hear. 

She  was  gone,  and  Temple  then  knew  that  Eva  must  be 
struggling  outside  w4th  the  storm. 

The  old  woman  then  went  downstairs  and  brought  up  a 
wood-chopper  from  the  kitchen,  and  began  hammering  with 
it  at  the  locked  door;  but  she  was  feeble,  and  it  was  hours 
before  she  could  make  any  impression.  At  last  she  did, 
and  between  them  the  door  was  broken  in  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Temple  at  once  rushed  out  into 
the  v/ild  weather  outside  to  seek  for  Eva. 

He  came  back  about  dawn  perfectly  exhausted,  having 
seen  nor  heard  nothing  concerning  her.  All  the  next  day 
he  sought,  also  in  vain,  but  late  at  night  he  heard  a  rumor 
that  a  lady  had  taken  refuge  at  the  curate's  cottage  across 
the  moor,  and  early  the  next  morning  he  started  forth  to 
make  inquiries. 

He  asked  to  see  ]\Ir.  Walton,  and  the  grave-faced  young 
curate  w^ent  to  the  door  to  speak  to  him. 

"Did  a  lady  come  here,"  he  asked  in  an  agitated  voice, 
*'the  night  before  last?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  curate  slowly;  he  was  wondering 
who  this  harsh-faced  man,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  his  cloth, 
could  be. 

"Was  she  young  and  fair — is  she  illi^"  asked  Temple  in 
an  agitated  voice. 

"She  is  at  rest,"  said  the  curate  solemnly;  "she  died  last 
night  about  midnight." 

"Died!"  echoed  Temple,  and  he  staggered  back  against 
the  door-post  as  though  he  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 

"Yes,  a  child  was  born  in  the  morning,  and  she  never 
rallied.  She  had  been  exposed  in  the  storm,  and  had  evi- 
dently come  from  some  distance,  and  this  killed  her.  We 
telegraphed  by  her  wish  for  her  husband,  Lord  Kilmore, 
and  he  arrived  in  time.     vShe  died  in  his  arms." 

Every  word  of  this  speech  smote  like  a  sharp  sword 
through  the  listener's  ears.      He    grew    ghastly  pale;    his 
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harsh  features  were  convulsed.  All  the  past  rose  in  grim 
array  before  him  as  he  leaned  against  the  curate's  door- 
post. The  school-girl  he  had  urged  into  a  secret  marriage; 
their  unhappy  wedded  days;  their  parting,  and  his  long 
absence. 

And  the  last  two  days. 

The  curate's  words  rang  in  his  ears. 

"It  killed  her!  I  killed  her!"  thought  the  stern  conscience 
of  the  man,  stern  even  to  himself. 

For  some  minutes  he  did  not  speak.  Then  he  said 
hoarsely: 

"Can  1  see  her?" 

'T  think  not,"  answered  the  curate  gravely.  "Lord  Kil- 
more  is  with  her,  for  we  can  scarcely  persuade  him  to  leave 
her  side.  It  is  a  terribly  sad  case;  all  through  her  illness 
she  only  prayed  to  live  until  he  came;  and  1  thank  God," 
added  the  curate  reverently,  "that  her  prayer  was  an- 
swered." 

Again  for  a  brief  space  Temple  was  silent;  then,  still  in 
that  hoarse  strained  voice,  he  spoke. 

"Tell  him — Lord  Kilmore,"  he  said,  "that  I — George  Tem- 
ple— have  been  here." 

And  then,  without  another  word,  he  turned  away,  and 
went  staggering  across  the  moorland,  haunted  by  the  foot- 
steps of  the  w^oman  he  had  killed. 

An  hour  later  the  curate  told  Kilmore  of  this  strange  vis- 
itor. And  Kilmore  started  and  grew  ghastly  pale  as  he 
listened. 

"Did  he  say  any  more?"  he  asked  with  quivering  lips. 

"Nothing;  only  that  I  was  to  tell  you  that  George  Tem- 
ple had  been  here.     He  seemed  deeply  agitated." 

And  Kilmore  also  said  nothing  more.  He  gave  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  then  with  bent  head  went  back  to  the  room  where 
Eva  lay  in  her  strange  beauty.  He  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her  cold  hand;  through  his  mind  passed  a  new- 
thought,  which  he  acted  on  the  same  afternoon,  addressing 
the  following  letter  to  his  mother: 

"Dear  Mother — The  day  after  to-morrow  I  propose  to 

bring  to  be  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Kilmore  all  that  is 

left  to  me  of  the  woman  I  loved — of  the  woman  whom  I 

married  more  than  six  months  ago,  so  that  when  my  time 

comes  my  dust  may  lie  near  hers. 
as 
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"A  little  babe  was  born  to  us  before  its  time — a  frail, 
feeble  child — but  one  of  her  last  wishes  was  that  you  should 
be  a  mother  to  it,  and  I  pray  you,  for  my  sake,  do  not  re- 
fuse this;  and  spare  me  also  at  this  moment  of  extreme 
grief  any  que9tro4is  on  the  tragedy  of  her  life  and  mine. 

"Your  son, 

"Kilmore." 

He  dispatched  this  letter,  and  when  during  the  evening 
with  extreme  delicacy  the  curate  approached  the  subject  of 
Eva's  last  resting-place,  Kilmore  answered: 

''She  shall  sleep  where  I  shall  sleep.  I  mean  to  take  her 
to  Kilmore.     Will  you  go  with  me,  Mr.  Walton?" 

"Most  certainly,"  answered  the  curate;  "anything  that  1 
can  do  to  spare  you  pain,  I  wall  do  with  all  my  heart." 

The  sad  details  were  settled  after  this,  and  the  following 
day  brought  a  letter  from  Lady  Kilmore : 

"My  dearest,  dearest  Son — Bring  home  the  beloved  one 
you  have  lost,  and  the  little  babe  she  has  left  to  you.  1 
will  be  a  mother  to  the  child,  and  I  pray  that  God  will 
comfort  and  help  you  in  this  bitter  hour  of  bereavement 
and  sorrow. 

"Ever  your  deeply  attached  and  loving  mother, 

"J.  Kilmore." 

"This  is  my  mother's  letter,"  said  Kilmore,  after  he  had 
read  these  words  with  dim  eyes,  handing  the  letter  to  the 
curate,  who  then  also  read  it. 

"I  thank  God  vou  have  such  a  mother,"  answered  Mr. 
Walton. 

"She  is  the  best,  the  dearest,"  said  Kilmore,  with  faltering 
tongue;  "her  own  heart  was  broken  by  my  father's  death — 
she  will  understand." 

Her  son's  letter  had  indeed  been  received  by  Lady  Kil- 
more with  the  deepest  sympathy  and  agitation.  She  had 
not  heard  from  him  since  his  return  to  England,  and  had 
forwarded  poor  Eva's  telegram  and  Mr.  Walton's  to  his 
address  at  Vienna.  Therefore  the  whole  thing  came  on 
her  as  a  sudden  blow. 

She  called  Annette  Gower;  she  held  Kilmore's  letter  in 
her  trembling  hand  when  Annette  entered,  and  her  face  was 
very  pale,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
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"Annette,  read  this,"  she  said;  "it  is  so  sad,  so  dreadful!" 

Then  Annette  read  Kihniore's  miserable  words,  and  her 
face  too  grew  white,  but  her  trembhng  hps  made  no  sound. 

"It  must  have  been  that  poor  girl,"  continued  Lady  Kil- 
more  pitifully.     "Oh!   poor,  poor  Clair!" 

Still  Annette  did  not  speak. 

"And  the  little  babe,  the  child.  Oh!  I  am  so  glad  it  is 
coming  to  me." 

"Yes,"  answered  Annette  huskily. 

Then  Lady  Kilmore  looked  at  her  niece,  and  saw  by  her 
face  how  deeply  she  was  moved. 

'Tt  is  terribly  sad,  my  dear,"  she  said  gently;  "but  he  is 
young — he  will  get  over  this  early  blow — and  it  will  bring 
him  home  to  us." 

Again  Annette  strove  to  answer  "Yes,"  with  her  pallid 
lips,  and  then  left  the  room,  going  to  her  own,  and  after 
locking  herself  in,  broke  down  into  a  sudden  passion  of 
tears. 

"Oh!  Clair,  poor  Clair!"  she  sobbed,  and  sat  there  weep- 
ing, thinking  of  her  cousin  and  of  the  bitter  grief  which 
had  come  to  his  young  life. 

In  the  meanwhile  Lady  Kilmore  was  writing  to  her  son, 
her  heart  fluttering  at  the  prospect  of  once  more  clasping 
a  little  child  to  her  breast. 

"Poor  little  babe,"  she  kept  repeating  to  herself;  "poor 
motherless  little  babe — but  motherless  no  more." 

The  thought  seemed  to  give  her  new  interest  in  life.  She 
wrote  again  the  same  evening  to  her  son,  impressing  on  him 
how  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  of  the  child,  and 
asking  what  time  it  would  arrive  at  the  Hall,  and  inquiring 
about  the  nurse,  and  various  other  questions. 

To  this  letter  Kilmore  replied  that  Miss  Walton  had 
kindly  consented  to  bring  the  babe  and  its  nurse  to  the 
Hall. 

"I  will  take  my  lost  one  straight  to  her  last  home,"  he 
added,  "and  Miss  Walton's  brother,  a  young  clergyman, 
will  accompany  me,  and  has  made  every  necessar}^  ar- 
rangement." 

Lady  Kilmore  understood  from  this  letter  that  Kilmore 
wished  everything  to  be  conducted  as  quietly  and  plainly 
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as  possible.     And  this  was  so.     Tlie  bitterness  of  his  grief 
was  too  great  for  outward  show. 

;;:  ::-'  ♦  -!:  ^It  *  H<  iK 

So  when  the  time  came  they  bore  her  away  from  the  Httle 
cottage  by  the  moor,  where  she  had  taken  refuge  in  her 
bitter  need,  and  carried  her  back  to  Kilmore,  where  her 
young  lover  had  first  looked  on  her  fair  face. 

George  Temple,  if  he  knew,  made  no  sign  nor  claim,  and 
had  indeed  left  Hnrstwood  House,  a  saddened,  conscience- 
stricken  man. 

The  funeral  was  quite  a  private  one,  only  two  mourners — 
Kilmore  and  I\[r.  Walton — following  the  woman  Kilmore 
had  loved  to  her  quiet  resting-place. 

He  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  coffin  before  it  was  lowered 
to  the  grave,  whispering  some  words  as  he  did  so  that  no 
one  living  heard.  Then  he  rose  with  bowed  head  and 
turned  away,  feeling  that  all  that  had  made  life  dear  to  him 
was  now  hidden  from  his  sight. 

Miss  Walton,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  taken  the  little  babe 
to  the  Hall,  where  Lady  Kilmore  received  it  with  the 
tenderest  affection.  It  was  asleep  in  her  arms  when  Kil- 
more, changed  and  sorrow-stricken,  returned  from  its  young 
mother's  grave. 

"My  dear,  my  dear!''  cried  Lady  Kilmore  when  she  saw 
him,  starting  to  her  feet,  still  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
going  up  to  him  she  kissed  him  fondly,  and  then  showed 
him  the  face  of  the  little  babe. 

"It  is  a  dear  little  thing,  Clair,"  she  said,  and  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke;  "thank  you  for  bringing  her  to 
me." 

"It  was  her  wish,"  answered  Kilmore  with  faltering 
tongue;  and  then  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  little  hand 
of  his  child. 

"I  accept  the  sacred  charge,"  said  Lady  Kilmore  with 
deep  emotion;  and  not  another  word  was  spoken  between 
the  mother  and  son  on  a  subject  which  Lady  Kilmore  saw 
his  heart  was  too  sore  to  endure. 

»  ;!:  ^t  ;ic  ;!;  ^;  ;f:  :}: 

A  year  passed  away ;  a  year  with  its  changes  and  chances ; 
a  quiet  year  at  Kilmore  Hall,  where  the  young  lord  lived 
with  clouded  brow  all  through  the  revolving  months.  But 
when  the  primroses  began  again  to  flower  in  the  dells,  and 
the  blue  bells  decked  the  woods,  and  the  dav  that  Eva  died 
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in  last  year's  springtime  was  past  and  gone,  Kilmore  went 
up  to  town  on  an  errancl  that  he  had  unceasingly  cherished 
in  his  heart,  thougli  lie  had  spoken  of  it  to  none. 

Not  even  to  his  friend  Walton,  to  whom  he  had  by  this 
time  presented  the  living  at  Kilmore,  as  the  old  incumbent 
had  died  during  the  hard  winter  days.  Xot  to  his  mother, 
who  loved  him  so  well,  nor  to  his  cousin,  to  whom  he  was 
yet  dearer  still. 

He  kissed  the  little  child  before  he  went  away,  and  Lady 
Kilmore  noticed  when  he  raised  his  head  after  he  had  done 
so  that  his  face  was  paler  than  its  wont.  He  was  going  to 
avenge  Eva's  wrongs,  and  there  was  a  stern  and  settled 
purpose  in  his  heart. 

The  banker,  Mr.  Ford,  sat  in  his  private  sitting-room  that 
spring  day,  and  there  was  a  frown  upon  his  brow.  A  let- 
ter lay  on  the  escritoire  before  him,  written  in  a  handwriting 
he  hated  to  see.  A  letter  from  ^Madame  de  Cimbri,  de- 
manding money;    money  that  he  hated  to  give. 

"She  is  harpy,"  he  thought  disdainfully;  and  then  some- 
how— by  one  of  those  subtle  links  that  bind  our  thoughts, 
his  mind  wandered  to  another  woman — to  a  woman  lying 
in  her  grave,  and  he  sighed  uneasily,  for  Mr.  Ford  loved 
not  painful  memories. 

He  had  heard  of  Eva's  death  from  'Mr.  Temple,  who  had 
gone  to  him  with  hard  and  bitter  words,  and  lately  a  cor- 
respondence had  passed  between  them  regarding  the  trans- 
fer of  Eva's  fortune,  of  w'hich  Temple  claimed  as  much  as 
the  law  allowed  him,  and  which  he  meant  to  devote  to  a 
distant  mission  in  Africa. 

Altogether  the  subject  was  an  unpleasant  one  to  the  self- 
indulgent  man,  and  he  tried  to  put  it  from  his  mind.  He 
rose,  went  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  looking  out,  but 
still  the  thought  of  the  beautiful  woman  he  had  so  greatly 
admired  pursued  him. 

A  rap  came  to  the  room  door,  and  he  turned  round. 

"There  is  a  gentleman  washes  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  one 
of  the  clerks,  who  now^  appeared. 

"Show  him  in,"  answered  Mr.  Ford.  He  was  glad  to 
have  a  visitor;   he  thought  it  would  divert  his  mind. 

A  minute  later,  pale,  stern,  and  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
Kilmore  entered  the  room. 

The  banker  visibly  started  when  he  saw  him.  Then  he 
tried  to  recover  himself. 
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"Lord  Kilmore?"  he  said,  half-nervously. 

"Yes,"  answered  Kilmore,  whose  gray  eyes  were  fixed 
with  a  strange  concentrated  look  on  his  face.  "You  un- 
derstand, I  suppose,  why  I  am  here?" 

"Indeed  I  do  not." 

"I  have  come  to  call  you  to  account  for  a  shameful  wrong 
done  to  a  woman  lying  in  her  grave — to  which  vou  sent 
her!" 

"Nay,  Lord  Kilmore — " 

"Do  not  deny  it,"  went  on  Kilmore  sternly,  and  with  gath- 
ering passion;  "you  acted  like  a  cur!  You  suppressed  my 
letter,  and  then  gave  it  as  a  lure  to  the  man  she  hated! 
But  you  shall  not  escape.  I  give  you  your  choice :  will  you 
cross  over  to  France  with  me  to-night,  and  let  us  fight  to 
the  death,  or  take  from  me  now  what  you  so  well  deserve?" 

"I  protest  against  such  conduct,  Lord  Kilmore!  I  will 
go  on  no  fool's  errand — " 

"Then  take  that!  and  that!  and  that!"  cried  Kilmore, 
producing,  as  he  spoke,  a  heavy  dog-whip,  and  springing 
forward  and  showering  as  he  spoke,  with  his  strong  young 
hands,  stinging  cuts  on  the  banker's  face  and  shoulders,  who 
was  so  completely  taken  by  surprise  that  he  scarcely  made 
any  efforts  to  defend  himself.  "You  cur!"  went  on  Kilmore 
fiercely,  "how  dare  you  do  what  you  did — how  dare  you?" 

Mr.  Ford  screamed  for  assistance,  he  tried  to  get  to  the 
bell,  he  took  up  a  chair,  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Kilmore 
did  not  spare  him,  but  ruthlessly  plied  his  whip,  and  he 
finally  left  Mr.  Ford  smarting,  bleeding,  swearing,  and  vow- 
ing all  sorts  of  vengeance  on  his  head. 

But  Mr.  Ford  never  took  any  proceedings  against  him. 
The  affair  was  hushed  up;  perhaps  the  banker's  conscience 
told  him  his  punishment  was  well  deserved. 


THE    END. 
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